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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF ASSOCIATION PROGRESS* 


{By John M. Woods, President National Hardwood Lumber Association] 


This is the twenty-first time we have met in annual 
convention, We have reached our majority. To every 
native born American his twenty-first birthday is one 
of great importance. It opens the door to new and great 
opportunities and responsibilities, especially now when 
he is liable to be called for military service. If, in the 
twenty-one years, he has caught the genius and spirit of 
American institutions he becomes a most valuable asset 
to the community, State, nation, and himself. If not, 
then he becomes like the drone in a hive of bees—a 
menace, expense and nuisance to the body politic. If the 
alien had to serve as long an apprenticeship as the native- 
born there would probably be fewer of the I, W. W., 
anarchists and undesirable citizens. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, 

Not in hewn stone, nor well-fashioned beams, 
Not in the noblest of the builder’s dreams, 

But in the courageous men of purpose great, 
There is the fortress, there’s the living State. 

In the greatest struggle for human liberty the world 
has ever witnessed and in which the men and women of 
the American nation are taking a noble part my mind 
instinctively goes back to as great a leader as any people 
ever had, Abraham Lincoln, The love, hearts, hopes, 
prayers and money of the nation are with the brave boys 
over there, and the immortal words spoken by him, ‘‘ tho 
he be dead, yet speaketh,’’ are appropriate here and now, 
anywhere and everywhere God fearing, liberty loving men 
or women are gathered together: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great Civil War testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can 
not consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
‘Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget, 

lest we forget.’’ 

The last year has been a most eventful and important 
one in the history of our association. When this awful 
war is ended, if some able, impartial historian shall write 
a& book, ‘‘Business and the War,’’ there will be no 
brighter, more glorious pages than the record of this 
association. 

One year ago, by a unanimous vote, you authorized your 
secretary-treasurer to invest $10,000 in Liberty Bonds 
and to donate $1,000 to the Red Cross, and I believe there 
is not a member of this association who has not responded 
cheerfully and liberally to every call of the nation. 
Never before in the nation’s history have all political 
parties, classes and creeds rallied to its support as they 
are doing now. 

Unreservedly at the Government’s Service 


Ten months ago, on behalf of the association, every 
facility, all the information we had or could get, inspec- 
tion rules and inspectors—everything of every possible 
name and nature that could help the Government—was 
placed unreservedly at the service of the Government 
and its Allies. To a large degree the offer was accepted 
by the Government and representatives of our Allies and 


*Address delivered at annual meeting held at Chi- 
cago, IlL, June 20 and 21, 1918. 


many most appreciative letters of thanks from both are 
in the files of the secretary-treasurer. 

In all the correspondence between the officials at Wash- 
ington and your president and secretary there has been 
only one thought and purpose—how best can we serve 
the nation? not what can we get out of it. 

Your president has lived up to the letter and spirit of 
our constitution, which declares in Articles 2 and 3: ‘‘ Its 
membership shall consist of manufacturers of and whole- 
sale dealers in hardwood lumber’’ and ‘‘Its object is to 
promote the welfare and to protect the interests of the 
hardwood trade; to establish, maintain and apply a uni- 
form system for the inspection and measurement of hard- 
wood lumber.” 

Article 1 of the bylaws specifically defines who are 
eligible to membership: ‘‘Any individual, firm or cor- 
poration in good standing, engaged in the manufacture 
of hardwood lumber or doing a wholesale business in 
hardwood lumber, is eligible to become a member of this 
association. ’’ 

Both classes and all sections bear their share of the 
burdens of Government and both should have equal op- 
portunity to bid on Government requirements. It has 
been the earnest desire to make this association what its 
name indicates, national in all its scope, purposes and 
benefits. Too great praise can not be given to those of 
our members who have most unselfishly given of their 
time and thought at Washington—Mr. Worcester, of 
Chicago, for over a year and still on the committee; Mr, 
Taylor, of Buffalo, and Mr. Chamberlin, of Boston, over 
three months each, and Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, who is 
now on the job and will remain as long as he is needed, 


or until the end of the war, if necessary. I trust you will . 


pardon a brief personal allusion. The firm of which your 
president is the head most highly appreciates the honor 
of having Mr, Chamberlin and Mr. Philbrick, of the firm, 
appointed to serve on the hardwood lumber committee at 
Washington, 

Credit Where Credit Is Due 


These gentlemen, with Mr. Fish, our secretary-treasurer, 
and Mr. Hoover, our chief inspector, have rendered our 
Government and Allies service of incalculable value. In 
my judgment, had all these men been taken into the con- 
fidence of the Government at the beginning and been 
given authority the hardwood business of the country in 
all its relations to the Government and great army of 
hardwood lumber manufacturers, dealers and consumers 
of hardwoods would have had a square deal. These men 
and others like them, familiar with hardwoods, knowing 
the quantity that could be furnished, and where located, 
have felt the certainty that taking advantage of our 
splendid inspection bureau the Government and every- 
body else would get in quality and quantity what they 
buy. All honor to the great, honorable business men of 
the nation. They have been and still are as truly patriotic 
as the brave boys who have gone and are going across 
the ocean. The business men of the nation are, to a very 
large degree, supplying the money to pay the nation’s 
bills, and it should be the Government’s business to en- 
courage in every possible way the business of the nation, 
to seek their advice and profit by it. ; 

Taken as a whole the past year has been a prosperous 
one for this association and probably for most of its 
members. Prices have advanced on most kinds of 
hardwoods and the calls for the lumber have been 
many. Car shortage, embargoes and shortage of labor 
have all been serious handicaps to the manufacture and 
movement of lumber, but with stocks generally depleted 
thruout the country and with no apparent lessening of 
the demand for hardwoods there seems no good reason 
why all the lumber made will not be wanted at satis- 
factory prices. 

Right here I want to sound a note of warning. Un- 
less it is heeded, the Government may step in and fix the 
price and inspection on your lumber and mine. I believe, 


generally speaking, that the asking price of hardwoods 
is not out of proportion to the cost of production, but 
there is in some quarters an impression that it is. Let 
us all be able from our records to show the opposite. 
‘*He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.’’ 
Be wise in time and not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Be satisfied with a fair and reasonable 
profit. Don’t let the impression obtain that the lumber- 
men of the nation are making the necessities of the na- 
tion their opportunity. The first consideration is: ‘‘ Win 
the War.’’ 
Inspection for Bill Material 

Our able inspection rules committee will submit for 
your consideration rules for the inspection of what is 
generally known as bill material, such as car stock and 
material along that line, A number of requests have been 
made for these rules. In view of the many manufacturers 
and dealers in this kind of material I believe the report 
of the committee should be adopted. We have rules for 
the inspection of mahogany. ‘There are probably ten 
who make or handle bill material to one who makes or 
handles mahogany. It must be most gratifying to the 
present and past inspection rules committees and to all 
our membership that not a single request is legally be- 
fore us today for any changes in the present rules, I 
want publicly to thank the rules committee and its able 
chairman, Large, fair, able men have been, in all the 
past, chairmen of this the most important committee, 
but none more able, fair and just than the present chair- 
man, John W. McClure. 

Our association has justified its existence and demon- 
strated its usefulness when it has ‘been able to formulate 
and put in practical operation a set of inspection rules 
for hardwood lumber satisfactory to the United States 
Government and its Allies, and in safe bounds to 95 per- 
cent of the manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers of 
hardwood lumber. 

Amalgamation of Hardwood Interests 

As to amalgamation of all hardwood interests and one 
set of inspection rules for all: I received from T, M. 
Brown, of Louisville, Ky., a circular letter signed by 
thirty-eight individuals, firms and corporations, all able 
representative men in the hardwood industry. For each 
one of them I have the highest personal regard, I read 
and reread the circular, so as to get the full gist of what 
it means, and said to myself in the utmost good feeling 
and Christian spirit what the man said of the bull that 
tried to stop an express train: ‘‘I admire their courage, 
but damn their judgment.” 

Mr. Brown asked me to wire my consent to the use of 
my name on the circular, To that request I said ‘‘No.’’ 
Neither as president nor as a loyal member of this associa- 
tion could I endorse anything that I believed was against 
its best interests. If this petition, under the same condi- 
tions and circumstances, were presented to either house of 
Congress it would be pigeon-holed and never see the light 
of day. Or, if presented to any legislative body that I 
have been a member of or know anything about, the answer 
to it would be ‘‘Leave to withdraw.’’ 

The speaker of the House of Representatives said this 
on the last day of last month: ‘‘ You can not change the 
rules to conform to any particular case because the speaker 
and all the members of the House together want to do 
it. You have got to have some kind of a standard on 
which to go.’’ This association has a standard in its 
constitution, by-laws and book of rules. When these reso- 
lutions were written, evidently one thing was forgotten. 
In Massachusetts, National inspection is a State law, and 
the National inspector is a sworn State officer. Every 
buyer of lumber can have our inspection if he requests it, 
and our courts have all decided that lumber is what the 
inspector makes it and not what the seller calls it; and 
the seller can only collect in measurement and quality on 
the inspector’s certificate. No five men, or 500 men, can 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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Doors That Appeal 
to the Home Builder 











Your customers are today giving more 5) ae 
thought to the beauty, quality and f 
durability of doors than they ever did 
before. They want the best value 
possible to get for their money. You 
can give it to them if you sell 


Weed Quality Doors 


Made of California White Pine lumber—the 
wood that has no substitute—with 3-ply 
veneered panels that do not check, warp nor 
shrink, Weed Quality Doors are gaining favor 
by some of the most particular buyers. Bet- 
ter put in a stock of them today. 


Sold by All Leading Jobbers 





Weed Lumber Company 


Weed and Quality Weed, California 


Are Synonymous 




















weronises Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. Y eg ou 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. | a / ae Ta Wx 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. ’ hg j Lr \ AY ’ 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. u LS 


30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock 


40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. Satisfactory Service 

















/) 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. Means in our organization the correct interpretation of all orders 
Have a 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. and the getting of them on their way in the shortest possible 
ke 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. time. If you want prompt attention and big value lumber, try us on 
Mill so 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
th ock i 
ee) SHESUEIES | | OREGON (°%) PINE 
m 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. FIR 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. Long Timbers up to 110 feet Car Material of all kinds 


Anything in Yard Stock 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, mys Tg le feet to draw from every ten hours guaran- 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 

for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- B h K 

chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the oot - elly Lumber Co. 


time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors SALES AGENTS. 


Write or wire us your needs today at our expense 





t ° SALES AGENTS: 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. E.R. & R. G. HUTCHINS, Eugene, Oregon. F, A. DRAKE, 
Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill, Eastern Distributing Yards: 510 Chamber of Com. Bldg., 
W. M. WEBB, E Denver, Colo, 
+ é . 660 Brandies Theatre Bldg., ‘HUTCHINS LUMBER & STORAGE CO., J. R. NEYLAN, 
The Menominee Indian Mills, daa, Reb Jat od ME ed Mee are arin, hn Frm 





H. C, CLARK, Blac island, Illinois, City Office, 404 Great LEIDIGH & HAVENS LUMBER CO. 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 22 Nicolaus Blag., Sacramento,Cal, Northern Bailding, Chicego, 1216-18 Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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War Spirit Dominates National Hard- 


‘wood Convention 


Altho only the first day’s session of the coming-of- 
age convention (the twenty-first annual) of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association had been 
held at the time of going to press and it had not settled 
down to the serious legislation of the convention, one 
could not help but feel that in this first day’s ses- 
sion the great keynote of the gathering had been ably 
sounded. It began with the president’s address, which 
needs no review because it speaks for itself from the 
first page of this issue. It might be anticipated that 
President Woods’ sentiments on war subjects would be 
sound to the core inasmuch as he was one of those who 
wore the Union blue in the Civil War; but he hap- 
pens also to be a man who can command the language 
with which fittingly to express his ideas and his address 
is worth preserving as one of the state papers in the 
legislative, history of lumber associations. 

The same martial spirit rang in the annual report of 
the secretary and in the addresses of all the speakers. 
Congressman Fordney in a masterly way marshaled 
in review the financial and material resources of the na- 
tion and outlined plans which are now under way for 
providing the sinews of war in the deliberations of the 
ways and means committee (of which he is a member) 
upon the pending revenue bill. Mr. Davies, from an 
intimate experience with the inner records of business 
to which he had access first as commissioner of cor- 
porations and then from the chair of the Federal Trade 
Commission, pointed out the desirability and necessity 
of voluntary coéperation between Government and busi- 
ness in order that Government and business might be 
free to function efficiently, both during the period of 
the war and in the reconstruction days to follow.’ He 
pointed out that much to be preferred over Government 
regulation would be that self-regulation of business 
men among themselves which would render Government 


regulation needless and avoid the inevitable ineffi- 
ciencies of that system. Altho ex-President E. V. Bab- 
cock was somewhat self-deprecatory in comparing him- 
self with the previous speakers, the plain and homely 
talk that he gave upon our part in the war struck a 
no less responsive part in the minds of his hearers 
and was greeted, as were all the papers and addresses, 
with liberal and spontaneous applause. 

It was said at the outset of our declaration of war 
that the spirit of enthusiasm in America was somewhat 
lacking. We had to some extent exhausted our emotion 
and our sensibilities during the protracted period of 
waiting until the die was cast for us as a nation. No 
indictment of apathy can, however, be charged against 
the lumbermen of the United States at the present time 
and this is true in a similar degree of every other class 
of business men. The tide of American feeling is rising 
and sweeping away the rubbish and wreckage upon the 
shores of our national consciousness, 

America is girding its loins for the fray and the stal- 
warts of the lumber industry stand ready to give a 
good account of themselves in whatever the future 
has for them; and as the nation is one in this sentiment 
so are the men of the hardwood forests one with those 
of fir and pine. 











Mill Prices to Apply to Government, 
Allies, Wholesalers and Retailers 


The Government’s program of price fixing on lumber 
has finally crystallized into a form that will offer a 
minimum of inconvenience and disturbance to the trade. 
It has been limited to the fixing of a maximum price at 
the mill to apply alike to the Government, its Allies and 
the general public. The fixing of wholesale and retail 
prices has been left in abeyance and probably will remain 
permanently in that form if the established mill price 
reacts normally upon the rest of the lumber markets under 
existing competitive influences. In other words, if the 
wholesalers and retailers of lumber are efficient in per 
forming their valuable services to the industry they will 
thereby establish the condition that no further regulation 
is needed. 

The Washington correspondent of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN suggested that some of the wholesalers were in 
favor of establishing a wholesaler’s maximum price also, 
in order to restrain any possibility of profiteering by 
individual wholesalers in the price to be charged by them. 
As a matter of fact, however, the wholesaler will be in 
direct competition with the regulated mill price and will 
be able to get a higher price than that only in cases 
where he renders some special service. If it is more 
advantageous to the customer to buy of the wholesaler 
than direct from the mill he will be willing to pay some- 
thing for that advantage. The wholesaler very largely 
will secure his margin from the mills that are willing to 
make him a lower price than the maximum in return for 
his services in finding customers for their product. 

This arrangement should be very satisfactory all around 
if the prices established are satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers, and inasmuch as they have been in conference 
and have agreed to them it is to be presumed that this is 
in general the case. 

There will be one advantage in the situation in that 
the lumber market will have greater facilities than at any 
time in the past. The price established is, of course, a 
maximum one, and a lower price may be asked if that is 
thought desirable. Even the smaller mills, however, will 
have the Government price before them as an ideal for 
which to strive and will probably come much nearer to 
getting it than at any time in the past. At least a con- 
siderable amount of price standardization will have been 
accomplished as far ‘as mill prices are concerned, and 
wholesale and retail prices will be correspondingly stand- 
ardized to a very material degree. 

While the price-fixing program has not gone further 
than a maximum mill price, which applies alike to the 
Government, the Allies, wholesalers and retailers, it be- 
hooves the retail lumber dealers to continue to make a 
careful study of costs in order to be in position both to 
take advantage intelligently of the price stabilizing that 
has been accomplished and to make a proper showing 
should the authorities decide eventually to fix retail prices 
of lumber to the consuming public. 

The problem of fixing a mill price is, of course, simpler 
with fir and with southern pine, the two great construc- 
tion woods, than it will be when some of the other varieties 
of woods are taken up, and especially in the hardwoods, 
where conditions of both manufacture and use are vastly 
more complicated. At any rate, however, a most auspi- 
cious beginning has been made upon the program and it is 
to be hoped that it may be carried thru upon equally 
successful and satisfactory lines. 


Standardization Accomplished in 
Wagon Manufacture 


The humble farm wagon has now been made a subject 
of standardization and will hereafter be made in but a 
single width of track for the entire country. The narrow 
tread hitherto had been 54 inches and the wide 60; the 
new standard size will be 56 inches, corresponding closely 
to the standard gage of 4 feet 814 inches of railroads. 
The size of wheel, the height and width of stakes, the 
number of spokes in wheels ete. are also to be regulated 
taking effect one year or two years in the future, 
_ Altho this action was taken by the manufacturers, it 
18 In One sense a Government movement, inasmuch as it 
has resulted very largely from work of the Department 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. To a considerable extent it 
will simplify the manufacture of vehicle and wagon box 
material by the lumbermen. On the other hand, the iron 
axle was made a co-standard with the wooden axle for 
certain types of vehicles. 
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Congressman Attempts Lumber Class 
Legislation 

An Oregon congressman has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill the object of which, stated by its 
title, is ** fo prevent interstate commerce in timber upon 
which labor has been permitted to work more than eight 
hours, and for other purposes.’’ 

It is quite likely that the 8-hour day in the lumber in- 
dustry, haVing been introduced in the West, may be taken 
up in other sections. Certain southern lumbermen have 
been heard to speak in favor of it and in instances they 
have been lumbermen with interests both in the South 
and upon the Pacifie coast and with full opportunities to 
know how it is working out in the West. 

It is not likely, however, that this particular bill will 
be of any service whatever in that direction. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared the Child Labor 
Bill unconstitutional by a divided opinion of five against 
four. This opinion in its essence is that the Child Labor 
Bill is an unwarranted invasion of State rights and that if 
interstate commerce is used as a club over the States in 
such a matter it may be in many other matters that are 
within the sovereign authority of the several States. 

As to child labor, there are those who argue that the 
welfare of the individual is a matter of national concern 
because these human resources are our defense in time of 
war. Possibly such an argument might be invoked in 
behalf of the 8-hour labor bill in the lumber industry, but 
it is quite obvious that the stalwart men who man the 
sawmills and logging camps are in less urgent need of 
protection than the stunted and undeveloped children of 
the cotton mills. Furthermore the closed labor act was 
general in character, while the proposed law is class legis- 
lation limited to a single industry. Why should lumber 
manufacturers be taken and agriculture left? 

If the Supreme Court decision referred may be consid- 
ered a precedent, there is not one chance in a hundred of 
such a bill ever having any effect even should it become 
law. 





Relation of Proposed Land Reclamation 
to the Lumber Industry 


Because in addition to its broad national aspects it 
directly touches their own industry at a number of points 
lumbermen will wateh with keen interest the further de- 
velopment of the vast scheme of land reclamation, in 
order to provide farms for our returned soldiers, outlined 
by Seeretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane in his 
recent letter to President Wilson, which really is a public 
document of great importance and interest. One of the 
points of contact with the lumber industry is found in 
the suggestion that, along with arid and swamp lands, the 
cutover timber lands of the country be utilized for this 
purpose. This ef course implies certain preliminary 
action, notably their acquisition by the Government from 
the present private owners, and clearing for agricultural 
use. 

The entire plan still is in nebular form, yet is set 
forth in the secretary’s letter to the President much 
more definitely than when broached in his address at 
Chicago before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States last April, indicating that the subject has re- 
ceived much consideration since that time. Its im- 
portance in the mind of the secretary, and of the Presi- 
dent, is attested by the preparation of such an exhaustive 
and statesmanlike presentation df the subject and its 
subsequent publication in the press for the purpose of 
bringing it to the attention of the entire public. 

The secretary discusses and advocates the reclamation 
of the arid lands of the West thru irrigation, and of the 
swamp lands of the South and other parts of the country 
by means of proper drainage, and then says: 

‘*The amount of cut-over land in the United States is 
impossible even approximately to estimate. These lands 
lie largely in the south Atlantic and Gulf States, the 
lake States, and the northwestern States. A rough esti- 
mate of their area is 200,000,000 acres of land suitable 
for agricultural development. Substantially all of this 
cut-over or logged-off land is in private ownership. The 
failure of this land to be developed is largely due to 
inadequate method of approach. Unless a new policy 
of development is worked out in codperation among the 
Federal Government, the States and the individual owners 
the greater part will remain unsettled and uncultivated.’’ 

These cut-over lands, the secretary points out, lie chiefly 
in the Pacific Northwest, particularly in Washington and 
Oregon; in the lake States—Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin—and in the south Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. Urging that Congress immediately supply the 
Department of the Interior with a sufficient fund with 
which to make the necessary preliminary studies and 
surveys the secretary says: ‘‘We should know what it 
will cost to buy these lands if they are in private hands. 
* * * We should know also what it would cost to 
pull or blow out the stumps and put the lands into con- 
dition for farm homes,’’ 

Should the proposed plan be put into successful opera- 
tion one result, in which the lumber industry has a vital 
interest, is that it will mean a tremendous aimount of farm 
building. The farms naturally will be small; in fact, 
in view of the probable great number of applicants and 
the limited total domain, forty acres has been suggested 


as the proper unit. Even if it should be found feasible 
to increase this to sixty or to eighty acres the erection 
of a farm house and the other necessary buildings on 
each of these thousands of farms will mean in the aggre- 
gate an enormous consumption of lumber. Moreover, it 
will be an entirely new market, with not only an initial 
but a continuing demand for lumber where none existed 
before. 

The plan advocated by Secretary Lane is of a construc- 
tive character and may point the way to the solution, in 
part, of the great industrial and economic problems asso- 
ciated with the eventual return to civil life of our mil- 
lions of soldiers. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
take action looking to a thoro investigation of its possi- 
bilities. 


Wooden Freight Car Design 
Being Improved 


If one may judge by the matter that is now appearing 
in the railway journals, the renaissance of the wooden 
freight car appears to be not merely temporary, but, with 
the solving of some of the difficulties of wooden car con- 
struction of the past, it is quite likely that considerable 
numbers of wooden cars will continue to be built after 
the present emergency has passed. Much of the trouble 
with the wooden cars has been due to the fact that large 
numbers of them were constructed before the period of 
heavy locomotives and long trains, and were not built 
strong enough to prove equal to the requirements of 
such service. It is quite possible, however, in the light 
of present knowledge, to build wooden underframes with 
steel centersill reinforcements and steel draft sills that 
will compete very creditably with the all-steel underframe. 
It is also possible to reinforce the large number of wooden 
cars that are in service, and some very interesting articles 
on this subject are appearing in the railway technical 
journals, 

Another weak point in the wooden cars has been the 
construction of ends that often have not been strong 
enough to take the shock due to the shifting of lading. 
Proper attention to these points and the use of preserva- 
tive treatment at points where decay is most likely to 
oceur are now being specified by practical men. There 
will probably be much larger use of wood preservatives 
on car material in the future than in the past. 

It is becoming realized, also, that the all-steel car has 
a number of weak points and these are being frankly dis- 
cussed. Steel in such service should be kept thoroly 
painted all the time. This is not done and the result is 
that corrosion gets in its work. A recent issue of the 
Railway Review remarks editorially: ‘‘We hear of a con- 
siderable gathering in steel hopper cars on a: certain 
system, not far from Chicago, on which the plates are so 
badly corroded that it is evident that the superstructure 
will have to be rebuilt before further use can be made of 
them.’’ This is a very serious matter, as at the present 
time it is almost impossible to get the steel plate for new 
work, without regard to repairs. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that hopper cars are now appearing in which 
the sides and slope boards are of 24-inch yellow pine, 
altho the frame is of angle iron. 








Suggesting a Profitable Use for 
Sawmill Waste 


The AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN some time ago suggested 
that spruce mill waste going to paper plants could more 
economically be chipped at the sawmill to reduce weight 
before shipment. The Forest Products Laboratory later 
took up the subject, and a Canadian paper mill is now 
testing out on a commercial scale the shipment of chips 
in dried and baled form. 

This matter is of considerable interest to the lumber 
industry because it promises to offer an outlet for saw- 
mill waste in all of the woods that are suitable for paper 
making. It is entirely practical to eliminate the bark 
from such waste and to chip it at the sawmill, thus reduc- 
ing the shipping weight. Probably only on long freight 
hauls would it be necessary to resort to the baling process, 
as the chips could be loaded into tight box cars by blowers. 

In the past the paper mill like the sawmill has usually 
owned its own wood supply, but because of the quantities 
used it has often had to haul it considerable distances. 
A proper utilization of the available wastes of lumber 
manufacture for paper making would be a great economy 
of material, and the manufacture of pulp wood chips 
as an industry separate from the operation of paper or 
pulp mills is apparently one of the necessary steps in 
this development. 





THE turpentine of spruce differs considerably from 
the ordinary commercial pine turpentine and is not suited 
to all the same commercial uses. It has been developed, 
however, that toluol, which is much needed now for the 
manufacture of explosives, can be readily manufactured 
from spruce turpentine by subjecting it to the combined 
action of benzol and aluminum chloride. The other prod- 
uct of this reaction, cumol, may also be used to produce 
benzoic acid, which has hitherto been produced from 
toluol. This process was reported by French chemists a 
year or two ago and has been checked up thru experi- 
ments by A. S. Wheeler of the University.of North Caro- 
lina, The experiments are being carried further in an 
endeavor to improve the commercial yield. If successful 
they will probably create an active market for spruce 
turpentine. 


Solid Wood Fire Wall Once More 
Demonstrates Worth 


An excellent altho by no means novel illustration of 
the fire resistive capacity of wood when used in solid mass 
is indicated by the text and illustrations that appear 
elsewhere in this issue regarding the wooden fire wall 
that protected the plant of the Portland Lumber Co. when 
the adjoining plants of the Northwestern Box Co. and 
West Side Lumber & Shingle Co. were burned at Port- 
land, Ore., recently. This fire wall was 6 inches thick 
and 35 feet high, constructed of 2x6 Douglas fir planks 
spiked on top of each other flat-wise. 

The wall was about ten years old but altho exposed 
to a very fierce fire it charred less than an inch at any 
point. 

The same thing has been noted as to creosoted block 
flooring. A recent issue of the Scientific American in 
discussing the advantages of wood block floors for in- 
dustrial purposes states that there have been instances in 
foundry operation where crucibles overturned and molten 
metal poured upon the blocks with but little damage. It 
further says that in the fire that destroyed Pier No. 29 
at Philadelphia the structural steel was twisted and 
warped, but after the wreckage was cleared away the 
creosoted block floor was found to be damaged very little, 
suffering only a slight charring on the surface. The 
blocks were taken up, scraped and relaid and they still 
give excellent service, 

It has also been observed that an ordinary thin hard- 
wood floor an inch or so in thickness laid as a top floor- 
ing over concrete is extremely resistant to the action of 
fire, charring very slowly. 

One sees in these effects the reason why the mill con- 
structed form of wooden interior for industrial buildings 
has given such excellent satisfaction during the many 
yeurs that it has been in use. 





Scientific Merchandising a Present Need 
in the Lumber Industry 


One result of war conditions already has been to con- 
vince steel manufacturers of the necessity of changes in 
manufacturing practices of the industry, and under pres- 
sure of an enormous demand for their products and forced 
economies methods have been devised by these manufac- 
turers to utilize every scrap of material available—and 
the result has been to astonish even themselves with what 
has been accomplished. 

This same lesson of closer utilization of materials and 
changes in methods to meet new conditions must come 
home to the manufacturers of lumber. No longer can 
the industry go forward in a happy-go-lucky sort of way, 
depending on an abundant supply of low priced stumpage 
and cheap manufacturing conditions to provide a profit, 
small under adverse circumstances and larger under more 
favorable trade conditions, 

With cheap stumpage a thing of the past, with labor 
and every other manufacturing cost constantly increasing, 
and with Governmental control of prices, the industry 
must take advantage of every economy possible in the 
utilization of the timber, exercise the greatest care in 
order that the largest amount possible of the better grades 
may be produced from the logs and, above all, it would 
seem to be a wise policy to adapt the products of the mills 
to the special needs of the trade rather than simply to 
saw up the logs and then offer to the trade the lumber 
thus produced and look with disfavor on any suggestion 
of orders for what is usually termed special cutting. 

Lumber manufacture has been reduced to a real science 
in most of the mills of today. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that merchandis- 
ing methods must also be put on a more scientific business 
basis if the industry is to prosper under present condi- 
tions. 

In this connection it may be of interest to recall some 
recent discussions on the subject of silo stock. In the 
face of heavy demands for ship timbers and car material, 
manufacturers seem loath to take any particular interest 
in the production of silo stock. Yet there is a constantly 
increasing demand for this material. The Government 
is urging farmers to build silos in order to increase and 
conserve the food supply. In at least three States in- 
tensive Statewide campaigns now are in progress, having 
for their object the placing of a silo on every farm. In 
Texas the campaign is for a minimum of approximately 
6,000 silos. In Indiana and Washington the campaigns 
are going forward with a rush, 

Does not this movement open up possibilities for the 
lumber trade, or will manufacturer and dealer alike sit 
idly by and see this business absorbed by other materials 
than wood? 

The lumber manufacturer, the silo manufacturer and 
the retail lumber dealer all should join heartily in this 
movement for more silos, and while helping to win the 


_ war by increasing and conserving the food supply lay the 


foundation for a business that will continue long after 
war has ceased. 

The Indiana State Council of Defense says: ‘‘If you 
can’t put a gun on your shoulder, put a silo on your 
farm,’’ and. is sending that message to every farmer. 
The lumber industry should see that it is possible to put 
a silo on every farm by assuring an ample supply of mate- 
rial'for the purpose. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


BEST USE OF TIMBERS IN SHIP BUILDING 


Have you any book or printed matter which would en- 
lighten a man in the checking of hewn flitches for ship- 
building? 

Am very well experienced in the regular lumber busi- 
ness. Am now checking for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Sometimes we find a flitch or a sawn timber which could not 
be exactly placed without waste in any item, without mark- 
ing it to cut or throwing away a few feet. In such a case we 
have to stop and figure out where to place it with the least 
possible waste and get the best price also. 

Kindly forward any information which would enlighten on 
ship building and price of same.—INQuiRY No. 67. 

[The above inquiry comes from Connecticut. It dis- 
closes a somewhat interesting problem on which no book 
in our knowledge would be of any service. It would 
seem that the best thing to do would be to make a list of 
the timbers in the wooden ship specifications arranged 
according to the order of their size and lengths. With a 
list of this sort, if timber would not qualify for the in- 
tended purpose because shortened by defect of some sort 
a glance at the list would at once show the next smaller 
size of timber that could be cut out of it. The relative 
price for the various sizes would, of course, enter into the 
calculation. 

A table of this sort arranged beforehand would avoid 
the necessity of stopping to figure out this problem on 
every case that arises. The planning department of the 
works should do this and furnish the table to all of the 
timber checkers.—EpITOoR. | 


DOES ORDER REQUIRE SEASONED STOCK? 


‘We would appreciate your opinion as to what construction 
‘you would put on an order of the following description, as we 
have a controversy with one of our customers in which they 
insist it was customary and their understanding we were to 
ship this stock dry, whereas we take the position that this 
material could be shipped either dry or green, or option. 

The order calls for a quantity of 3x12 No. 1 S&E yellow 
pine joists. We received telegraphic inquiry from their sales- 
man and we quoted them thru him, stipulating at the time 
that we could only furnish this material green. We sent 
them the order made out as follows: 

300,000 feet 3x12—10 to 16 feet No. 1 S&E standard. 

‘We shipped two cars on the order and they wired us they 
could not handle the stock green; that it must be dry. We 
immediately notified their salesman and he advised if we could 
not ship dry he could place the order elsewhere. We imme- 
diately notified him to do so and considered the business can- 
celled. 

Now, they contend we must fill the balance on this order. 
It has always been our opinion that a customer when ordering 
stock thicker than 2 inches expected green lumber. We have 
shipped possibly over 500 cars 3-inch and 4-inch stock, both 
rough and dressed in various ways, and never at any time 
found a customer who required dry stock except this one, and 
had he done so we would have very promptly declined the 
order, as we have in this instance. 

In the first place, it is impossible to K D stock over 2 inches 
and ordinarily it takes too long to air dry it and while it is 
possible a few of the small mills carry this kind of lumber on 
their yard you will note it is a very rare instance, and you 
will noté on referring to old and original yellow pine manu- 
facturers’ lists where they give the estimated weights on the 
various sizes and material they list nothing in dry column 
thicker than 2 inches, whereas you will note that they list 
the 3-inch and thicker in the green column. 

This within itself shows conclusively that no one should be 
expected to ship 38-inch stock other than green, unless speci- 
fied or special arrangement was made during the entering of 
the order, and while we think it well to have matters of this 
kind understood at the time of entry of the order, at the same 
time it certainly should not be necessary. 

We would appreciate your opinion as to whose position is 
correct in this matter.—INQuIRY No. 99. 

[The statement of the controversy appears very closely 
to suggest the reply in this instance. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Offers this, however, for further discussion 
by the trade.—EpIrTor. | 


INTEREST ON LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 

Will appreciate an opinion on an interstate shipment of 
lumber consigned to an Illinois point and lost in transit by 
fire one year ago, loss admitted at time by carrier on whose 
lines the loss occurred, which carrier, by the way, maintains 
general offices in Nebraska but has neglected up to this date 
to make payment, but now offers to settle at market value of 
lumber at date of bill of lading. They do not offer to pay in- 
terest on the length of time that they have been considering 
‘settlement, which is nearly one year since the date of the 
presentation of claim, Can carrier now be required to pay in- 
terest and, if so, at what rate—lIllinois rate, Nebraska rate, 
or Washington State rate? (The shipment originated in 
State of Washington.) Claim was filed in Illinois with deliv- 
ering railway inasmuch as the delivering railway was short 
this material, necessarily, which shortage as explained above 
was fully admitted by the Nebraska common carrier at date 
of fire. The Nebraska carrier has dallied along trying appar- 
ently to induce the claimant to forego his rights on clause 3 
of uniform bill of lading. It now, however, admits claim- 
ant’s stand in this to be correct. We contend that we are 
entitled to interest also.— Inquiry No. 53. 

[As to overcharge claims, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled failure of the carrier to make repa- 
rations promptly is indictable upon the theory ‘‘it is 
as unlawful for a carrier to overcharge the shipper as to 
give a rebate.’’ In Conference Ruling Bulletin No. 7, 
Rule 489, on Feb. 18, 1916, the commission ruled that on 
all claims not paid within thirty days interest is due and 
collectible as a part of the claim, altho it does not state 
what interest rate shall prevail. 

Claims for loss or damage differ somewhat in charac- 
ter inasmuch as an overcharge is a liquidated claim. By 
this is meant that the amount that is due from the com- 
mon carrier is at no time a matter of dispute and does 
not require proof to establish. In a claim for loss or 
damage such as that here under discussion there is no 
doubt that the railroad company is liable—but for what 
sum? No interest can be claimed until the time when 
this point is clearly established either by a judgment 
of court, if the matter is litigated, or by agreement be- 
tween the parties as to the amount of loss thus sustained. 
If the company agrees with the claimant as to the amount 


of the loss and afterward delays settlement, interest 
might accrue from that time, but not previously. 

The question as to the locus of the claim whether 
in Nebraska or Illinois is a somewhat abstruse one, which, 
however, does not appear to be of moment in this in- 
stance.—EDITor. | 


WHAT IS A MERCHANTABLE LOG? 

We are having quite an argument with some of our loggers 
as to what a merchantable log is. If you can define this for 
us it will be appreciated very much.—INquiry No. 59. 

[This is a term for which it is rather difficult to es- 
tablish a hard-and-fast definition and one that is usually 
construed by the courts largely according to the custom 
of the locality. Kinney’s ‘‘Essentials of American 
Timber Law’’ throws little direct light upon this subject, 
altho in Chapter XI, relating to contracts for preparation 
and manufacture of timber products, it states: 

A contract for the cutting and delivering of all the timber 
on a tract is performed when the land is cleared as closely as 
prudent and economical lumbermen in the locality are accus- 
tomed to clear. 

_In this connection it cites the following court de- 
cisions: 

Seavey vs. Shurick, 110 Ind. 494; Harper vs. Pound, 10 
Ind. 32; Nash vs. Driscoe, 51, 417; Maltby vs. Plummer, 71 
Mich. 578; Pallman vs. Smith, 135 Pa. St. 188, 19 Atl. 891. 
See Haines vs. Gibson, 115 Mich. 131, 73 N.W. 126, Kangas 
vs. Boulton, 127 Mich. 539, 86 N. W., 1043; Hubberd vs. 
Burton, 75 Mo. 65. 

The term ‘‘merchantable’’ as applied to lumber may be 
said to be rather easy of understanding. A merchant- 
able board is a board that can be sold. In a general way, 
also, a merchantable log is one of such quality that the 
average sawmill man would be willing to buy it; but 
owing to the fact that in most sections of the country 
logs are not a general commodity of barter, because saw- 
mill operators usually cut their own timber in large de- 
gree, this definition is often not practical of application. 
It is sometimes said in a general way that a merchant- 
able log is one that will produce merchantable 
lumber; and this definition is given in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘Curiosity Shop’’ on pages 168, 169. 
This definition, however, is not entirely exact; a log may 
produce some merchantable lumber and yet not in suffi- 
cient quantity to make it at all worth while to cut that 
log from the tree and transport it to the mill. A mer- 
chantable log must have, in the opinion of the present 
writer, sufficient value in it to warrant the cost of log- 
ging and manufacture. The courts, however, probably 
would not require that a merchantable log have suffi- 
cient value in it to pay these costs and also the level cost 
of stumpage set up in a contract for the sale of standing 
timber. The merchantable log of the lowest class may 
represent a loss to the buyer at the average price which 
he has agreed to pay; but because this price is an average 
it is also a low price for the logs of highest quality. 

A fairly good general rule to apply is that a mer- 
chantable log may be considered a log of the class that 
sawmill operators in that locality as a rule consider to 
be worth cutting and sawing from their own timber.— 
EDITOR. | 

SOME COMMON LUMBER TERMS 

Will you kindly give me your definition of a “slab” and a 
“cant” as these terms are applied in lumber phraseology ?— 
INQuIRY No. 55. 

[Terms used in lumbering are often used in a special 
significance entirely different from their ordinary mean- 
ing. Such a specialized meaning has been given to the 
word ‘‘slab.’’ Ordinarily it means a piece of any mate- 
rial that is thin relative to its other dimensions and yet of 
quite material thickness, as a slab of marble. In the saw- 
mill dictionary, however, it means the cut taken first from 
a log in the process of reducing it to the square form for 
the sawing from it of lumber with square edges. The slab 
has one flat surface while the other surface is the bark 
or outside of the log. In Australia, however, a slab house 
is one built of planks that have been hewn out by hand. 
It may be of interest in this connection to mention a 
special form of slabs to which the term ‘‘puncheons’’ is 
applied in the United States. The puncheon floor of a 
house or of a bridge consists of logs that have been split 
and flattened upon the upper surface. The lower sur- 
face remains in the round except that it is flattened where 
it lies upon the stringers. Floors of this sort were common 
in the log houses of the pioneer days. The word also 
means a small wine cask, but the use of the word to indi- 
cate a form of slab floor as above explained seems to 
have no connection with the previous etymology of the 
word and is believed to be peculiar to the United States. 

A ‘‘cant’’ is understood to mean a log that has been 
slabbed on one or two sides, usually the two opposite 
faces. It is the log in the condition in which it is sent 
from the log carriage to a gang saw. The word ‘‘flitch’’ 
also appears to have a practically identical meaning, 
altho a flitch in some instances has been slabbed upon 
all four sides but may or may not have wane upon the 
corners. In general it means a piece of timber that is 
intended for remanufacture into smaller dimensions. The 
word ‘‘cant’’ means to turn, and the slabbed log prob- 
ably got this name from the turning action upon the 
carriage in slabbing it. 

The term ‘‘flitch’’ also in carpentry is sometimes taken 
to mean a plank or joist and especially one of the plank- 
members of a laminated beam. Usually, however, the 
word ‘‘plank’’ is applied to thick boards of all sorts 
without respect to their use, altho a piece that in ordinary 
uses is a plank becomes a joist or stringer when set upon 
edge and used as supporting timbers for floors. 

Another term that is not peculiar to the United States 
but is gradually coming into use here from the export 
trade is the word ‘‘deal.’’ This means in English and 
most foreign markets a plank that is 3 inches or more in 
thickness and 9 inches wide or wider. The term is, how- 
ever, sometimes applied to pieces down to 2% inches 
in thickness and down to 6 inches in width, altho more 
rarely.—EDITOR. | 


PAINTING PITCHY LUMBER 


I am in trouble again. I am erecting a number of build- 
ings here and using lumber from which the mills did not ex- 
tract the pitch, and it is oozing out from nearly the entire 
surface in small clear beads. This is true even of the sap 
part of the lumber, I understand the use of shellac on knots 
and small surfaces of “fatty” lumber, but such large surfaces 
have me guessing. I have a number of books on painting 
but I don’t seem to be able to find anything to fit the case.— 
Inquiry No, 74, 


[The above inquiry comes from the headquarters of 
an Indian Mission in New Mexico and is referred to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Popular Mechanics Magazine. 
The inquirer appears to labor under the idea that some 
lumber manufacturers remove the pitch from their lumber 
before they sell it and further that this oozing is more 
apt to occur from the heart than from the sap wood. 
This exudation is really of turpentine with its usual 
loading of resinous matter, and the part of the tree near 
est the bark is the part where the turpentine is usually 
to be found, 

Coming down, however, to the essence of the problem 
it was referred to a member of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S art staff who also is the owner of a: Michigan 
farm, and he states that he has used in such cases with 
much success an idea that. was given to him by a civil 
engineer and has used upon farm buildings a paint with 
Venetian red as the pigment and mixing two-thirds of 
crude petroleum with one-third of lineseed oil. The crude 
petroleum seems to cut the pitch and gives an excellent 
hold for the paint, and tho it sinks to a considerable ex 
tent’ into the wood the linseed oil is left upon the sur- 
face as a binder for the pigment. He says, also, that 
this plan is used to a considerable extent in California 
and that in many instances expensive bungalows are 
painted on the outside with a pigment paint the oil in 
which is entirely crude petroleum. Crude petroleum is 
also often used by itself as a stain for outside surfaces, 
especially upon rough or mission siding or shingles. It 
gives a rich brown effect and adds materially to the 
durability of the wood. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN considers that two-thirds 
petroleum to one-third linseed oil is a rather heavy pro- 
portion, altho this depends to a considerable extent upon 
what pigment color is used. Probably half and half 
would give good results and would be more conservative.- 
KDITOR. | 


BEST TIME OF YEAR FOR FELLING TIMBER 


I would like you, please, to publish in the Query and Com 
ment Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN what is re- 
garded as the right time of the year to fell hickory trees in 
order that the lumber made from them will not become wormy, 
the same to be used for ordinary building purposes, and what, 
if any, influence do the various positions of the moon have 
on the seasoning of this and other woods. I would 
also like to have your opinion on what is_ sup- 
posed to be the best time of the year to cut any 
of the native woods of this section such as oak, ash, maple, 
(sugar), beech, elm etc., as I have heard these topics frequently 
discussed of late, some people claiming that the timbers sawn 
from trees felled in the winter season better and stay free 
from decay the longer, while others claim exactly the same of 
trees felled in the summer when sap is up in the body and 
leaves.—INQuIRY No. 86. 


[The above inquiry comes from Ohio and refers especial- 
ly to the class of timber to be found in that section, 

The old superstition that the phase of the moon had 
an important effect upon such matters as the cutting of 
timber, the planting of various vegetable seeds etc. has 
no scientific foundation. The same in a general way may 
be said regarding the popular belief that the sap in 
trees is ‘‘up’’ in the summer and ‘‘down’’ in the winter. 
As a matter of fact, there is practically the same pro- 
portion of moisture in live timber the year round, altho 
the character of the sap varies .materially, particularly 
as between the growing and resting seasons, 

The proper time for cutting timber does not depend 
so much upon any seasonal condition of the timber itself 
as upon conditions entirely outside the bark of the tree. 
A large proportion of the insect infestation of logs occurs 
in the spring and early summer, and it is bad, therefore, 
to have logs in their greenest condition at that time of 
year, It is quite likely that the early fall is the best 
time to cut timber as far as keeping it free from insects 
is concerned. As far as rapid seasoning alone is to be 
considered, this is, of course, at the time of year when 
the weather is hottest and least rainy. Timber in the 
log, however, seasons quite slowly in any event and this 
consideration, therefore, applies much more to timber 
which is manufactured or bolted and the interior of the 
log thus opened up to more rapid seasoning. 

If rapid seasoning of logs is desired one useful ex- 
pedient wherever it is practicable is to cut down the 
trees and to leave them until the leaves wither and dry 
before trimming the branches from the trunk and sawing 
into logs. The green leaves when the tree is first felled 
have a very large capacity for continuing to pump sap 
from the trunk of the tree and this activity will con- 
tinue for a considerable period. 

Timber cut in the winter time will season very little 
before warm weather comes in the spring and thus will 
have very little advantage over that cut in March, April 
or May. 

Unless much attention is paid to seasoning and other- 
wise protecting it, hickory cut at any time of the year 
is quite likely to be damaged by insects. The Bureau 
of Entomology of the U. 8. vepartment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has a bulletin giving further informa- 
tion upon this point that can be secured upon request. 
EDITOR. | 
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WITH a view to post-war business a Liverpool. (Eng 
land) firm is seeking information from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce with regard to a supply of wood 
en buckets, washboards, pick, hammer and broom handles. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


At present the crop outlook is very bright. Everything 
is progressing well with the winter wheat crop and so far 
the spring wheat yield promises exceptionally well; 
corn is growing well in practically all sections; oats are 
growing somewhat rankly; pastures are good, and so on 
down tnru the list. All of these factors indicate excel- 
lent business. On the other hand, industries that are not 
working directly or indirectly for the Government expe- 
rience further curtailment; people put off the purchase of 
goods that is not needed immediately, and the shortage of 
men is growing. The last condition means full employ- 
ment for everyone able and willing to work and the 
securing of good wages. Consequently the one great 
problem is to secure the goods to sell. The financial situa- 
tion of the country is excellent; collections are good and 
business failures are at a remarkably low ebb. America 
never was in a better position to take a mighty part in 
a great war—and America is taking that part. One of 
the most promising recent developments is the determina- 
tion of the Government to do all the hiring of workers. 
If this plan is worked as planned it will equalize the dis- 
tribution of labor, it will do away with the constant 
bidding against each other of firms, and it will insure 
essential industries an adequate supply of workers. 


* * ” 


With the question of the scope of application of Gov- 
ernment fixed prices for southern pine under consideration 
at Washington one would be justified in saying that 

the market waited for the decision. 
SOUTHERN But the market did not halt or wait. 
PINE Buying of southern pine in quantity 
went right along, the total sales run- 
ning up to an unusually large figure. There was, of 
course, hesitation in some quarters and unquestionably a 
lot of business was put off until the scope of price fixing 
could be determined, but Government buying more than 
made up for any loss in buying by the usual purchasers. 
As announced in the middle of the week, the Government 
fixed prices are to apply to the retailer, but price fixing 
is not to be carried further than the retailer. The price 
fixed is on a $28 base, f. 0. b. mill, the item prices to 
be worked out later. In this connection it should be 
remembered that the sellers do not have to change the 
list; the prices fixed are merely to be the maximum, The 
unquestionable desire to get stock moving before June 25 
and the gradual loosening up of embargo restrictions 
on shipments to the Kast had a part in keeping the 
market active. In the Kast there is a very great demand 
for lumber, and it matters little what the price or grade 
is if the lumber can be obtained speedily. Incidentally 
there are a lot of buyers who ask whether delivery can 
be given in a specified time and if delivery can be secured 
the question of price is not gone into. Manufacturers 
expect a sudden rush of business following the announce- 
ment of the Government itemized price list. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the mills have many 
back orders, that stocks are broken, and that lively Govy- 
ernment purchasing will undoubtedly begin soon. Then, 
too, there is the freight car shortage. Complaints begin 
to be heard with increasing frequency from southern load- 
ing points that not all of the cars needed can be obtained. 
This means that even tho a rush of business were to come 
it would be a good while before a great deal of it could 
be delivered, for the week ended June 14 a group of 
126 mills report orders booked for 88,315,344 feet, ship- 
ments of 75,376,431 feet and production of 68,507,589 


feet. Normal production is estimated at 81,450,000 feet. . 


A fact worth noting is that orders exceeded production by 
28.92 percent, a good indication of the way orders have 
been piling in despite the price fixing matter. 


* m x 


There has been no appreciable change in the hardwood 
market during the week. Shippers, both North and 
South, have been bending their efforts toward getting 

as much stock moving before June 25 
HARDWOODS as possible and this has resulted in a 
greater movement, There is a pretty 
good supply ot cars for loading in all hardwood produc- 
ing sections, the greatest difficulties experienced being the 
shortage of help and the inefficiency of that obtainable. 
So far no announcement has been made regarding the 
fixing of hardwood prices by the Government, tho it is 
generally recognized in the industry that such an an- 
nouncement may come at any time. The manufacturers, 
in the meantime, are putting their house in order and 
preparing to show just what it costs to produce lum- 
ber. Should the price fixing policy be extended to cover 
hardwoods it seems probable that lists will be made up 
for the various softwoods first and then attention will 
be turned to the hardwoods. Thus it may be some weeks 
before anything definite is done. In some buying centers 
not a great deal of new business is being booked, in others 
bookings are brisk, The embargoes restricting shipments 
east are gradually being relieved and as the East is badly 
in need of hardwoods the gradual opening up of the dis- 
trict to commercial business will do much to nullify the 
seasonal dullness that appears in other markets. The 
demand for lumber for direct and indirect Government 
needs continues and there is no indication of any slacken- 
ing in the demand. In fact, the need for wagon mate- 
rial, wheels etc. increases steadily. Prices remain firm. 


* * * 
At the time of writing (Thursday) the price fixing 


committee of the War Industries Board was getting 
ready to consider the base price to be fixed for North 


NORTH the same way as will those for south- 
CAROLINA ern pine and Douglas fir. In the mean- 
PINE time purchasing of North Carolina 


pine has been on a very conservative 
basis, both sellers and buyers being chary about making 
future commitments. North and West, much North 
Carolina pine is needed in quantity but it can be brought 


Carolina pine, the price to apply in" 


forward only by water in any great quantity. Also the 
large mills have a lot of orders on hand, especially for 
low grade, rough stock. As a consequence there.is not 
much to produce activity in the market; buyers feel that 
they might as well wait until the Government prices are 
set and manufacturers feel the same way. Air dried 
stock from the small mills is beginning to reach the 
markets in Virginia and farther south in fairly large 
quantity and some concessions can be obtained for this 
class of lumber, as the small manufacturer is not in a 
position to carry the product. The larger mills, how- 
ever, maintain a firm attitude with respect to prices and 
concessions are few and far between. - The supply of 
labor is steadily decreasing and the cost of production 
is just as steadily increasing, so there is no reason to 
expect cheap lumber. Then, too, the Government needs, 
never very small, increase. ‘The greatest slackness is 
noted in the demand for the better grades. 


% * * 


White pine manufacturers are urging customers to 
place orders at once in order that they may be shipped 
while the supply of cars remains adequate. The supply 

of cars in the North is good just now, 
WHITE but those who have been looking into 
PINE the future are convinced that the out- 
look for this fall is anything but 
encouraging. The mills, broadly speaking, decline new 
business that is offered where it is stipulated that this 
business must be shipped prior to June 25, the reason 
being that the mills have on hand all the orders that can 
be attended to before that period. More Government 
business is being handled by the mills than is realized by 
the general public. It is true that much of this lumber 
is indirectly used for the Government, but at that it 
should be termed Government material. Production con- 
tinues on a good basis, considering all things. This sea- 
son’s cut is beginning to get in shape for shipment in 
considerable quantity and therefore the mills find it 
easier to fill diversified orders. Prices remain firm. 


* * e 


The demand for hemlock is fully up to the volume of 
lumber that is offered for sale. Probably some retailers 
and wholesalers have delayed the placing of orders pend- 

ing the outcome of the Government 
HEMLOCK price fixing program, for on the whole 
hemlock sales are made for immediate, 
pressing needs that must be satisfied at once. Just how 
soon the Government authorities will get around to fixing 
the price for hemlock can not be stated, tho it will be 
some days. What the basis will be is also something that 
can not be predicted, but to judge from the Pennsylvania 
list it will be fairly satisfactory. Hemlock—dry, good 
hemlock—is certainly not any too plentiful, and despite 
the fact that this is the dull season it moves in volume 
fully equal to the new cut. Every effort is being made 
to get forward as large a volume as possible before the 
certain car shortage shuts down. <A good deal of Govern- 
ment business is in prospect—perhaps more than most of 
the manufacturers realize. The manufacturers have 
handled the Government business given them, but have 
not gone after it for some months. With the same price 
to the retailer and to the Government the manufacturers 
may well find Government business very desirable when 
the car shortage shuts down. On the other hand, retail 
lumbermen who can accurately forecast their needs for 
hemlock would do well to place the orders for as prompt 
shipment as possible. Prices remain firm and a number 
of orders are being placed with the prices subject to 
change to conform to the Government list. 


* * * 


Eastern spruce manufacturers, on the whole, continue 
to do a great deal of business with the Government, and 
as long as the cost of production does not greatly increase 

the prices obtained are said to be 
SPRUCE satisfactory. Despite the nearness of 
the mills to the buyers deliveries are 
hard to make, and so the ability to deliver is not infre- 
quently the determining factor in settling the price ques- 
tion. This statement, of course, does not apply to 
Government business. On the other hand, retail dealers 
are not buying more than they absolutely need. Prices 
remain firm. In Canada the demand for spruce has picked 
up, largely because of the call for this wood for the manu- 
facture of shell boxes. This increased demand, together 
with the amount of lumber that is moving into the United 
States, puts the Canadian mills in a good position, espe- 
cially as it is now certain that the summer cut will be 
smaller even than was expected. The Pacific coast spruce 
producers are to have a representative at Washington, 
D. C., to look after possible markets for the side-cut, and 
with Government aid to dispose of the material not suit- 
able for airplane manufacture the outlook is good. Un- 
questionably the production of spruce for airplanes will 
shortly be greatly increased; 9,000 men are now being 
sent west to help in the work. This means that there is 
going to be a great deal of spruce available for com- 
mercial purposes. West Coast prices are firm. 


* * * 


In the East cypress is scarce, cars move to destination 
slowly, if at all, and the demand is good. The situation 
is not so bad as it was a month ago, but, altho some 

embargoes have been lifted or modi- 
CYPRESS fied, it will be some time, at the present 
rate of improvement, before it will be 
possible for the mills to supply all the wants of eastern 
buyers. The fact is that cypress is mighty good property, 
whether in the hands of the manufacturer or the retailer. 
A number of the mills in the South are experiencing a 
tightening up in the car situation, and this prevents the 
shipment of rush orders. Demand for the lower grades 
from industrial users continues good, some Government 


business is being placed and the call for mixed cars from 
the retail trade has shown a slight improvement. Whether 
the car shortage will continue can not be said; the Gov- 
ernment is making plans to divert a good deal of traffic 
to southern and Gulf ports so that the empty cars may be 
made available for lumber. Mill assortments are badly 
broken, especially in the lower grades. Prices remain 
firm. 
* * * 


The market for western pines is excellent. The Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon mills are producing a lot of 
lumber, but business is good, cars are obtainable in good 

supply, with the result that dry lumber 
WESTERN is not accumulating. The supply of 
PINES labor in all sections holds out well, the 
greatest difficulty experienced being in 
obtaining doggers and setters for carriages, edgermen, 
ete. Loggers are fairly plentiful. In the Inland Empire 
the situation is just about the same. Special attention is 
being given to the production of Idaho white pine and a 
good deal of this year’s cut is now getting in condition 
to be placed on the market. This fact allows the mills 
to take on a larger volume of business than was possible 
a month ago. Low grade stock is practically cleaned up. 
There is some surplus of fir and larch dimension and 
boards, but as a number of the mills are sawing ties 
out of fir and larch logs the production of grades not in 
demand is held to a minimum, For the week ended June 
8 a group of thirty mills booked orders for 19,425,000 
feet, shipped 20,532,727 feet, and produced 20,860,228 
feet. Normal production is estimated at 22,725,000 feet. 
It is worthy of note that the Inland Empire mills are 
running 8-hour shifts. That is, the men are allowed to 
work eight hours only. This means decreased production, 
Prices are quite firm. 

* * * 


The point of greatest interest in the Douglas fir market 
this week, of course, concerned the prices fixed by the 
Government. These prices apply to the Government, our 

Allies and the retailer. Price fixing 
DOUGLAS is not to go beyond the retailer at 
FIR present at least. The price on items 
is worked out from a $26 f. o. b. mill 
base and appears elsewhere in this issue. The prices 
were agreed to by the fir producers on the seale of wages 
in effect at that time, but since the agreement a further 
advance in wages has been announced. This situation 
is not viewed with a great deal of pleasure. The labor 
supply is not any too good. The fact is that some of the 
shingle mills and the sawmills cutting cedar lumber are 
practically unable to obtain help, and at least one has 
been forced to close down by a labor shortage. The 
volume of business booked continues excellent and as 
vars are plentiful shipments are made at a good rate. In 
this connection it is worth while mentioning that ship- 
ments now exceed production, and with the increased 
purchasing of common fir boards in the East some of the 
side-cut that has been congesting the yards is being moved. 
The Government is going to build 10,000 refrigerator cars 
and from indications Douglas fir will be used exclusively. 
It is pretty generally understood that 10,000 cattle cars 
are also to be built and that fir will be called for largely 
in their construction. Prices remain firm, rail orders 
exceed rail shipments, and special cutting bills are very 
plentiful. For the week ended June 8 a group of 132 
mills produced 74,724,907 feet, 3,644,093 less than normal 
production, figured on an 8-hour day basis. Orders 
booked were above actual production 14,365,138 feet, 
while shipments also exceeded actual production by prac- 
tically the same amount. Rail orders were above rail ship- 
ments 6,510,000 feet. 


* * % 


The red cedar shingle market is firmer than it has 
been for some time. In fact, some companies no longer 
have shingles to offer and refuse to make quotations. 

The demand takes care of all the cars 


SHINGLES, that reach middle western and eastern 
LATH markets, so prices should remain firm. 


A lot of the shingle mills have much 
trouble in obtaining help. This in turn keeps down produc- 
tion and undoubtedly will have much to do in maintaining 
a firm market. In fact, one large operator has been forced 
to close because of inability to obtain enough men to keep 
its plant running. Cypress shingles continue to sell 
well and at firm prices. White cedar shingles meet with 
a demand that is equal to the supply. Lath production 
is not on the usual scale and so, despite the slackness in 
building, the demand seems fully equal to the supply, 
and good prices are obtained, 


* * * 


A most important point to remember is that the prices 
fixed by the Government at present apply to the retailers, 
but not to the customers of the retailers, Retail lumber- 

men should bear in mind the fact that 


CURRENT the handling of the case is a new de- 
MARKET parture in fixing prices. Previously, 
FACTORS 


when prices have been fixed, they have 
applied to the ultimate consumer, and 
unless the retailer keeps on the job there is apt to be some 
misunderstanding on this point. There are numerous 
yays to meet the situation. One is to advertise liberally 
and acquaint the public with the true situation, and at 
the same time watch out and see that the local papers do 
not receive garbled accounts. Then, too, the retailer will 
find it more and more to his advantage to sell houses, or 
barns or grain bins instead of just lumber at so much a 
thousand feet. Another factor that is of importance, but 
is apt to be overlooked, is the announcement of the 
United States Shipping Board that the construction of 
small wooden vessels for private interests is to be encour- 
aged. This does not mean that the Government wood 


Ship program is to be halted; it means that the construc- 


tion of all possible small wood vessels will be helped. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Three important war measures of the Government 
clearly indicate the progress that is being made in the di- 
rection of coordinating the man power and the resources 
of the United States in the principal business of the 
hour; namely, war. General Crowder’s order to ‘‘ work or 
fight’’ is an exceedingly important step. It indicates 
the determination if possible to avoid conscription of 
labor, and very naturally, if the results can be obtained 
without this extreme measure. It is obvious that this 
is no time for idleness. There is something for everyone 
to do in the direction of helping to win the war. The 
chief difficulty lies in finding the particular thing for 
which the individual is especially adapted. Not all the 
men and women of the country can fight, in the very na- 
ture of the thing. Many men are physically unfit be- 
cause of age or other deficiencies to perform military 
service, for the reason that physical ailment and deficien- 
cies add too greatly to the burden of supporting the army. 

But there is another phase of the situation. To support 
an army, such as will be needed on the battle field in win- 
ning this war, requires a very large force of energy at 
home. The industrial activities of the country must be 
speeded up and efficiency developed, not only adequate 
to make up for the withdrawal of man power for military 
service but to supply the increased demand in the way 
of production. ‘lhis is the work that calls for greater 
coérdination and codperation than has been developed 
thus far. In this line of work there is something for 
everyone to do, and this applies with equal force to women 
as well as to men who are physically unfit for military 
service. 

In this direction Secretary McAdoo’s announcement 
of the appointment of Federal managers to supersede 
the former railway presidents as executive and operat- 
ing officers of the railroads is a step of considerable im- 
portance. It is obvious that the transportation system 
of the country must be operated as a unit in order that 
the efficiency necessary to serve the business world as 
well as the military forces may be developed, by enabling 
prompt deliveries of material, finished products and food 
supplies. Unquestionably, this work of codrdination will 
go still further and industry of all kinds will be brought 
into closer touch and under greater control. Business 
men who object to this fail to realize that, in the very 
nature of the thing where the preservation of Govern- 
ment is at stake, the direction and administration of af- 
fairs must be more or less autocratic. The difference 
between such autocracy as a military necessity and the 
autocracy against which the allied countries are fighting 
Germany is that the former is a temporary necessity and 
does not alter the constitutional form of Government or 
the future democracy of the country, whereas German 
autocracy is a permanent form of government, continuing 
in all of its arbitary exercise of power in time of peace 
as well as in time ot war. It is necessary in war to com- 
bat an enemy by using the*means adopted by the enemy, 
to a greater or less extent. Efficiency is Germany’s great- 
est weapon and to the extent that every individual 
American and every citizen of the Allied nations con- 
tribute to the development of efficiency, even tho it in- 
volve sacrifice of individual idea and much inconvenience, 
to that extent will the individual contribute to hastening 
the end of the war. 

Business men are gradually coming to realize that this 
is no time to haggle over theories of Government or méth- 
ods of procedure; that constructive criticism is and 
should be welcome where it will make for greater efli- 
ciency, but that patience must be exercised. Administra- 
tions of government, at best, are human and the adminis- 
trations of the United States and Allied governments are 
confronted by problems that have never been met in busi- 
ness developments, for the reason that the war is unpre- 
cedented in character, in the number of men involved, in 
cost and in practically every phase. Necessarily, mistakes 
have and will be made. This can not be avoided, but 
efficiency will prevent the recurrence of the same mistake, 
and to the extent that the business elements of the coun- 
try assist in developing the necessary efficiency to that 
extent will our efforts to bring the war to an early vic- 
torious end be successful. 

In so gigantic an undertaking, aside from the develop- 
ment of the greatest possible man power, and going hand 
in hand with this, are the development and mobilization 
of financial resources. Remarkable progress has been 
made in this direction, but when measured with the cost 
of the war we are far from accomplishing what is neces- 
sary. It is evident from the news from Washington that 
the enactment of a revenue bill at an early date is to be 
undertaken, and while it is distasteful to many to realize 
that the cost of war is going greatly to increase the bur- 
den of taxation yet this is an essential burden imposed by 
war. The question is, how to provide for the war expendi- 
tures without jeopardizing and weakening the future 
financial and commercial position of the United States. 
Naturally, the easiest way would appear to be thru the 
continual sale of large bond issues, but such a program 
in the light of experience would prove disastrous ulti- 
mately. 

The general consensus, based upon history, is that 
as much of the burden of war should be borne by such 
revenues raised by direct taxation as business can rea- 
sonably stand without actually being injured. It is no 
longer a question of what business can comfortably stand 
in the way of taxation. Necessity makes it imperative 
that the war taxation be heavy, and that the burden 
placed upon business will be greater than ever experienced 
before is indicated by the fact that the war itself is the 
most costly in all history. Fortunately, the United 
States was and is in a strong financial condition and en- 
tered this war with comparatively a nominal debt. 

No matter what the revenue produced from the pres- 
ent war tax measure is, there is every indication that in 
the new measure now being considered it will be neces- 
sary to increase the revenue from taxation nearly 100 
percent. In order to meet the estimated national expendi- 


tures it is believed that between $7,000,000,000 and 
$8,000,000,000 must be levied from the people during the 
coming year by some form of taxation. Senator Smoot 
of Utah, who is regarded as one of the leading business 
men of the Senate, estimates the war appropriations of 
the Government for the coming fiscal year at close to 
$26,000,000,000. The actual expenditures may not reach 
this amount, for the reason that contracts will be let 
which it will be impossible to fill within the fiscal year to 
end June 30, 1919, but it is doubtful if the difference 
between the authorized appropriation and the actual 
expenditures is so great as the difference experienced 
in the current fiscal year, becatise the industrial machinery 
will have been speeded up and the requirements will 
nearly keep pace with the authorization. 

Our national expenditures due to the war, therefore, 
are conservatively estimated to amount to more than 
$20,000,000,000 during the coming year and _ possibly 
nearer $25,000,000,000, at least 40 percent of which is ex- 
pected to be paid by taxes and without recourse to bond 
issues. Necessarily, this involves a revision of the rev- 
enue law; and it would seem the part of wisdom to avoid 
the disturbing features experienced in 1917, when neces- 
sity compelled the framing of the revenue law that became 
effective near the close of the year to which it was ap- 
plied. President Wilson in urging the immediate revision 
in the revenue law seeks to protect business by affording 
it an early knowledge of what it shall provide for in the 
way of direct taxation. 

This taxation is not undertaken and applied for any 
other reason than that it is a military necessity. To win 
this war the Government must have funds, and these 
funds can come from only two sources—direct taxation 
and thru the sale of bonds and other Government securi- 
ties. The problem resolves itself into a question of how 
best and how widely to distribute this burden of taxation. 
This is what the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
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Put a Silo on your farm 


Never did so few bushels of corn buya Silo. 
Never has the need been so great. 





ALTERNATIVES APPEALING TO PATRIOTISM AND 
TRADE 





of Representatives and the Senate Finance Committee 
are undertaking to thresh out with the assistance of the 
Administration. 

One of the important duties concerns the ironing out 
of certain inequalities in the existing revenue law, recti- 
fying any unfair burden and apportioning the tax with 
a view to penalizing any industry and any labor not 
essential to the conduct of the war. This may sound 
harsh, but there seems to be no other way to concentrate 
the energies of the nation for the principal business con- 
fronting it; namely, war. Already some nonessential 
industries have been induced by taxes and other discrimi- 
nations to engage in war work, but this must be accom- 
plished to a much greater extent in the year to come. An 
illustration of what has been accomplished in this way is 
found in the automobile industry. Prior to the war the 
principal business of the motor companies was the build- 
ing and sale of pleasure cars. Heavy taxation, restric- 
tions on the supply of raw materials and other discrimi- 
natory features, such as transportation and restriction on 
capital borrowings, induced the automobile industry to 
shift its efforts from pleasure ears to heavy trucks, am- 
bulances, tractors and airplane motors and other war 
work, 


If nonessential industries need money to expand plants 
the capital issues committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board likely would refuse a corporation permission to 
borrow more money, unless the committee is satisfied 
that the capital needed is for strictly war work. By this 
means the production of pleasure cars can be discouraged 
to some extent, but the heavier taxation of profit from 
such work than at present will be an additional incentive 
to check nonessential industries. In framing the new 
revenue law it will be essential to encourage the produc- 
tion of necessary commodities and discourage any labor 
on nonessential production. The experience of the cur- 


rent year’s revenue law will reveal the effect of taxes 
upon industry and will indicate whether any industry 
producing war materials has been hampered in its efforts 
to increase production commensurate with war demands, 
by the prospect of heavy excess profit taxes. Obviously, 
the framing of the 1919 revenue law calls for the exercise 
of wisdom and foresight and its importance can not be 
underestimated. 

The problem of taxing corporation profits is a com- 
plex one. Last summer Congress had a vague idea that 
war profits should bear the burden of war taxation most 
heavily. Obviously, to a certain degree that theory is 
just; to tax the industries that thrive most on war 
meets with the approval of everyone other than the 
stockholders. But the question is, does this work out in 
practice? Should war industry be taxed the heaviest and 
nonessential industries be favored? So far as taxation 
will not interfere with the output of any war industry it 
would seem justifiable that the industry not be permitted 
to get away with unusually large profits. If taxation 
impedes the expansion of such business when its output is 
sorely needed the tax burden works harm. 

The first method proposed was to tax all corporations 
on the excess of their earnings above 8 percent on their 
capital stock. ‘This was.amateurish, for the reason that 
many business enterprises conservatively capitalized 
could have been taxed out of business and overcapitalized 
business would have gone almost scot free from taxes. 
This would have meant taxation that puts a premium on 
loose business methods and obviously it could not stand. 
Then the effort was made to tax those who made the most 
out of the war and this was to be accomplished by taxing 
the profits in the excess of the pre-war average. Among 
the objections to this was that industrry had expanded 
tremendously since the outbreak of the war. Business 
men had put profits back into their business in the shape 
of capital and it was questioned whether it was not fair 
that some return should be permitted on increased invested 
capital. So that plan was withdrawn. Then came the 
working out of the present revenue law, involving a 
rough combination ot pre-war period profits and in- 
vested capital as a basis from which to figure excess war 
profits. Many hardships were encountered in the en- 
forcement of this law, but the Government has done the 
best it could in the application of measures to treat 
business fairly. 

One method suggested, to which little consideration has 
been given, but which has been favored by some of the 
leading economists in order to distribute: the taxation 
fairly, is to apply the revenue law to incomes. Unques- 
tionably the basis of taxes for war purposes is income 
and not property. The Bankers Trust Co., of New York, 
recently ¢ompiled statistics of family incomes which 
indicate that all the incomes of the families of the United 
States are around $38,250,000,000. This is somewhat less 
than the usually accepted estimate of national income, 
but its conservatism makes it advisable to accept it for 
illustration purposes in connection with -tax legislation. 

It is pointed out that if tax legislation could be based 
primarily on the income reaching down to the smallest 
incomes an equitable basis of taxation could be levied. 
This could be supplemented by corporation taxes, amuse- 
ment taxes and so on, in order to tax luxury and lighten 
the burden on necessity. Naturally, objection arises to 
this plan from the fact that in order to raise $7,000, 
000,000 from the people the smaller incomes would be hit 
and hence serious opposition would manifest itself in 
Congress. Statistics show that from 5 to 10 percent of 
the annual wage would have to be levied in taxes from 
even the smallest wages, increasing heavily on the larger 
incomes. By deducting the tax at the source, as is done 
in England, a sugar coating would be given the tax- 
payer, for the employer under the plan would pay the 
tax prorated on the annual wage of his laborer and the 
working man would never see the tax. 

In this way the wage earner would obtain a job and 
the wage would be paid free from tax. This would ob- 
viate great trouble and expense in collecting taxes from 
small incomes but it would place upon all employees the 
requirement of submitting a statement of wages paid 
and the payment of the taxes for the employees to the 
Government. In this country we have become accustomed 
to indirect taxation, so much so that direct taxation 
grinds. The taxes paid by the people of the United 
States under the revenue law applied in the shape of 
tariff on imports and other items calculated in the selling 
price have not seriously disturbed the consumer. He pays 
his share in support of the Government with little com- 
plaint, whereas he kicks vigorously on the payment of an 
equal or smaller amount of direct taxes to support State, 
county and municipal governments. 


One thing that can be said for this method of taxa- 
tion is that it would prevent profiteering to a very large 
extent. The wage earner who is getting higher wages 
would not escape bearing his share of the war burden 
nor would the man with a large income from inherited 
investments be able to avoid his share and thus shift it 
to the shoulders of producing business. But the problem 
before Congress is serious and important and many ele- 
ments must be reckoned with in the framing of the revenue 
law act. 





Too MANY people regard war savings stamps as being 
exclusively for children or adults of very limited means. 
While it is true that the stamps do furnish these classes 
the greatest possible incentive for thrift and for the 
safe investment of their savings, while at the same time 
enabling them to help carry on the war, it is equally 
true that a $1,000 war savings certificate is a. ‘‘man 
size’’ investment for anybody. Every man or woman who 
can possibly buy stamps to that amount, which is the 
limit that any individual can own, should do so. Others 
can well set their goal at $500 or $100, or any less 
amount, but everyone should get in the game to the 
full limit of his or her ability. 
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CANADIAN VETERANS RELATE EXPERIENCES 


Lumber and Ship Workers Are Exhorted to Speed 
Production—Some Samples of Kultur 





BEAUMONT, TEX., June 17.—In an effort to aid the 
Government to secure the maximum results in timber 
production and the building of ships, Privates Fred W. 
(‘*Toby’’) Boyd and Jack Evans of the 4th Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, are now touring the South. Private Boyd 
is traveling for the Southern Pine Association, speaking 
at the sawmills and logging camps, while Private Evans 
is addressing the ship yard workers in behalf of the 
national service section of the United States Shipping 
Board. With Private Boyd is Claude Simpson Hanby, 
lyceum lecturer of Rolla, Mo., who also represents the 
Southern Pine Association, 

Both Canadians were members of the same machine 
gun troop (the suicide squad) of the 4th Mounted Rifles, 
and both were wounded at Ypres and taken prisoner by 
the Huns. They described to the ship yard workers and 
sawmills men here the great hardships they went thru 
and told of their escape from the German lines after 
five months of hard labor in a German mine with 
seareely enough food to keep them alive. 

They were two of fifty Canadians who were wounded 
and taken prisoner at Ypres on June 2, 1916, following 
a terrible battle in which 1,000 of the 1,050 men who 
comprised the Canadian battalion were killed. 

‘‘The lack of ammunition,” they declared, ‘‘ was 
directly responsible for our defeat’’ ‘‘and this means 
that you men must rush to completion all of the ships you 
are building in order that ammunition and other supplies 
may be rushed to the boys ‘over there’!’’ 

Private Evans wears a locket ring in which is the 
miniature photograph of his life-long friend, Billy 
Flanagan, of Toronto, who was clubbed to death by a 
German officer for refusing to divulge important informa- 
tion about the allied forces. Both Privates Flanagan and 
Evans were severely wounded at the time and _ Private 
Evans stood helplessly by and witnessed the murder of 
his friend. He declares he also saw five other wounded 
Canadians bayoneted to death for refusing to give mili- 
tary secrets to the enemy. 

In the opinion of these sturdy young Canadians, Ger- 
many can not possibly hold out much longer. They base 
their opinion on the food situation in Germany. 





COMPANY ENCOURAGES EMPLOYEE WAR GARDENERS 


FircHpurG, MAss., June 17.—More than fifty em- 
ployees of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., in this city, 
are enthusiastic war gardeners, doing their bit to produce 
food and thus to help win the war, These employees have 
secured the garden spots which they are now cultivating 
thru the assistance of the company, a tract of land owned 
by Gifford K. Simonds and another owned by the city 
having been set aside for this purpose. All the garden 
plots have been plowed, harrowed and otherwise placed in 
condition for planting under the direction of James 
Dennihan, and at no expense to the employees. Prac 
tically all the gardens have now been planted and the 
men are earnestly engaged in diversified farming. Every 
Simonds gardener has put in a generous section of 
‘*spuds,’’ and nearly every other variety of garden truck 
also is represented on their plots. 

The company is doing everything possible to encourage 
it2 men in this work, and besides donating the land and 
preparimg the ground has supplied the fertilizer at cost, 
delivered to the gardens. Other employees who are gar- 
dening at their homes also have been furnished with 
fertilizer. The gardens will be inspected from time to 
time by a representative of the company, in order that 
the very best results may be obtained. 





A PRIZE CUP QUICKENS BUILDING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 15.—Quality as well as 
quantity is to be the aim of Uncle Sam’s ship builders. 
To foster this aim Capt. F. C. Lang, principal surveyor of 
wood construction of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
has donated a silver cup, which is on exhibition in a local 
jeweler’s window, to be presented to the vessel making the 
best record of construction under the rules of the Amer- 
iean Bureau of Shipping. This, Captain Lang explains, 
is to encourage ship builders to keep the quality up. The 
rivalry among the several Jacksonville ship yards is keen. 





HOUSING NEEDED FOR SHIP BUILDERS 


WILMINGTON, N. C., June 17.—That Wilmington, if it 
lives up to its agreement with the Federal Shipping Board 
when it was determined to place the Carolina ship yard 
here will have to provide housing facilities for at least 
15,000 neweomers by Oct. 1, has been pointed out to 
the board of directors of the Victory Home Co. by John 
W. Towle, representing the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

If this city can take care of the housing facilities, he 
explained, the capacity of the plant probably will be in- 
creased to six ways and ‘possibly to eight ways, with 
extensions of the agreement with the company to cover 
a period of three years instead of two, as it now stands. 
If the city can provide the housing facilities, and the num- 
ber of ways are increased to six, there will be approx- 
imately 4,500 workmen, with 18,000 new people. The 
full possible development to eight ways would mean the 
employment of 6,000 men, with an increase in population 
of 25,000 people within the next year. 

Directors and ‘officials of the company assured Mr. 
Towle that the colored element of the population could 
be well taken care of with the present accommodations, 
leaving the housing of the whites the only problem. 
The Victory Home Co. is thoroly alive to the situation 
and the work of organization will be rushed and the 
building begun at the earliest possible date. Homes cost- 
ing $2,500, exclusive of the lot, will be constructed, and 


sold to the newcomer if he wishes to buy, or rented, 
There is nothing in the plans of the company, however, 
to interfere with the building of houses by private enter- 
prises. A competent architect will be employed to design 
and supervise the construction of houses, and it is planned 
to have each house present a pleasing and home-like 
appearance and an aspect of individuality. 





LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER SEEKS AIR SERVICE 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 17,—Advices received here 
from Paris last week announce that Lieut. Shelby M. 
Saunders, a former New Orleans lumberman, has applied 
for transfer from the forest engineer force to the aviation 
service. Lieutenant Saunders, who was aboard the troop- 
ship Yuscania when that vessel was torpedoed, served 
prior to the war as New Orleans manager for the French 
lumber firm of A, Couspeire and was prominent in the 
local organizations of lumbermen, having been chairman 
of the arbitration committee of the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Association. When Germany began the war 
A. Couspeire, head of the firm represented by Mr. 
Saunders, immediately responded to the call to the colors 
in France. When the American Government began the 
organization of forestry regiments Mr. Saunders volun- 
teered and at once received a commission. An enthusias- 
tic motorcyclist and yachtsman ‘‘ over here,’’ the aviation 
service over there evidently made strong appeal to him 
and accordingly he is seeking a transfer. 





INSECTS NOT DAMAGING MONTANA TIMBER 


MissouLa, Mont., June 17.—Reports were brought 
to the office of the Forest Service here this spring that 
timber in the vicinity of Helena was dying rapidly and 
the first supposition was that this condition was caused 
by the attacks of beetles. The Forest Service immediately 
sent out an insect control man fo study the situation and 
to determine the cause of the dying condition of the 
timber in the region. His findings, based on an examina- 
tion of the forests west and north of Helena on the east 


TEXAS SILO CAMPAIGN PROGRESSING WELL 


Is Essentially a War Measure—Other Similar Cam- 
paigns in Prospect—Apportionment by Counties 








AuSsTIN, TEx., June 18.—The campaign for the imme- 
diate construction of 5,585 silos started on June 10 under 
the auspices of the State Council of Defense is proceed- 
ing rapidly. The drive for silo construction was limited 
to ten days, and from reports that have been received 
it would seem that the maximum number of silos erected 
will be in excess of the limit set. The plan is to re- 
peat this campaign at regular intervals until there is 
one or more silos upon every farm in Texas. In the 
campaign that is drawing to a close the silos were ap- 
portioned to the different counties according to their 
agricultural ‘population, and as similar campaigns will 
undoubtedly follow the same method the apportionment 
to the counties is given below with the idea that retail 
lumbermen can prepare to get their share of the busi- 
ness, 


Anderson 50, Andrews 10, Angelina 40, Aransas 25, Archer 
25, Armstrong 40, Atascosa 40, Austin 25, Baily 5, Bandera 
25, Bastrop 40, Baylor 40, Bee 50, Bell 24, Bexar 50, Blanco 
25, Borden 25, Bosque 50, Bowie 50, Brazoria 25, Brazos 25, 
Brewster 5, Briscoe 25, Brooks 25, Brown 50, Burleson 25, Bur- 
net 25, Calhoun 25, Caldwell 25, Callahan 50, Cameron 25,Camp 
30, Carson 25, Cass 25, Castro 25, Chambers 20, Cherokee 40, 
Childress 50, Clay 50, Cochran 0, Coke 25, Coleman 50, Col- 
lin 40, Collingsworth 30, Colorado 30, Comal 30, Comanche 
50, Concho 30, Cooke 50, Coryell 40, Cottle 30, Crane 0, 
Crockett 25, Crosby 25, Culberson 5, Dallam 25, Dallas 60, 
Dawson 10, Deaf Smith 50, Delta 25, Denton 50, DeWitt 30, 
Dickens 25, Dimmitt 20, Donley 40, Duval 25, Eastland 40, 
Ketor 20, Edwards 20, Ellis 50, El Paso 25, Erath 30, Falls 
30, Fannin 30, Fayette 30, Fisher 15, Foard 20, Fort Bend 
25, Franklin 25, Freestone 25, Frio 30, Gaines 5, Galveston 
25, Garza 25, Gillespie 30, Glasscock 15, Goliad 25, Gray 10, 
Grayson 40, Gregg 30, Grimes 20, Guadalupe 25, Hale 30, 
Hall 25, Hamilton 380, Hansford 10, Hardeman 30, Hardin 
20, Harris 60, Harrison 30, Hartley 15, Haskell 25, Hays 
25, Hemphill 10, Henderson 30, Hidalgo 15, Hill 20, Hockley 0, 
Hood 25, Hopkins 25, Houston 15, Howard 15, Hunt 30, 
Hutchinson 10, Irion 15, Jack 25, Jackson 25, Jasper 15, Jeff 
Davis 5, Jefferson 20, Jim Hogg 10, Jim Wells 20, Johnson 
25, Jones 25, Karnes 20, Kauf- 





man 20, Kendall 20, Kent 10, 
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~~) Kerr 15, Kimball 10, King 10, 
Kinney 5, Kleberg 25, Knox 
10, Lamar 25, Lamb 10, Lam- 
pasas 25, La Salle 20, Lavaca 
25, Lee 25, Leon 15, Liberty 15, 
Limestone 20, Lipscomb 10, 
Live Oak 15, Llano 15, Loving 
0, Lubbock 25, Lynn 15, Mc- 
Culloch 25, McLennan 40, Mc- 
Mullen 15, Madison 15, Marion 
15, Martin 10, Matagorda 20, 
Maverick 10, Medina 25, Men- 
ard 15, Midland 15, Milam 20, 
Mills 20, Mitchell 15, Montague 
25, Montgomery 15, Moore 10, 
Morris 15, Motley 15, Nacog- 
doches 25, Navarro 30, Newton 
15, -Nolan 25, Nueces 20, 
Ochiltree 10, Oldham 10, Orange 
25, Palo Pinto 25, Panola 
15, Parker 25, Parmer 5, Pecos 
10, Polk 15, Potter 15, Pre- 
sidio 5, Raines 10, Randall 15, 
Reagan 10, Real 5, Red River 
25, Reeves 15, Refugio 20, Rob- 
erts 10, Robertson 20, Rock- 
wall 15, Runnels 25, Rusk 15, 
Sabine 15, San Augustine 15, 
San Jacinto 15, San Patricio 
15, San Saba 20, Schleicher 15, 
Scurry 15, Shackelford 20, Shel- 
by 15, Sherman 10, Smith 30, 
Somervell 20, Starr 5, Stephens 





This is one of the sawmills in France that is being operated by forest engineers from the United 20, Sterling 10, Stonewall 15, 
States. Old Glory may be seen waving proudly. Light in these sawmills evidently is not Sutton 15, Swisher 15, Tarrant 
supplied by windows—the sides are cut away so that light can be obtained by the workers. 75, Taylor 50, ‘Terrell ‘ 5, 
In this case, also, the logs are rolled in and a number may be seen on the skids. A peavy Terry 5, Throckmorton 20, 


in the foreground is in a familiar position. The officer mounted on the horse is in charge 


of the operation. 





Titus 15, Tom Green 15, Travis 
25, Trinity 15, Tyler 15, Upshur 
15, Upton 0, UValde 15, Val 
Verde 5, Van Zandt 25, Vic 





side of the divide, indicate that the trouble is due to 
adverse weather conditions. This caused the leaves of the 
yellow pine and Douglas fir trees to turn brown and gave 
the tree the appearance of being in a dying condition. 
A closer study, however, showed that the buds of the 
yellow pines were for the most part uninjured and that 
only a few of the pines would die. The Douglas fir trees 
showed more severe damage in that the buds were often 
seriously injured and considerable loss may occur in this 
type of timber. The areas examined were covered with 
reproduction and young trees thirty feet and under in 
height. These were the trees most susceptible to damage, 
while the occasional mature trees appeared to be more 
immune to injury. 





FOREST FIRE MENACE IS GRAVE 


MIssouLA, Monv., June 17.—Officials of District 1 of 
the Forest Service esttmate that nearly five hundred men 
are already engaged in fighting rorest fires in Montana 
and northern Idaho. Large fires are burning on the 
Flathead, Gallatin and Helena national forests in Mon- 
tana, and in the St. Joe region in Idaho. The location of 
the fires indicates that dangerous conditions exist all over 
the district. 

Indications all point to a fire season even worse than 
that in 1917, since it is starting fully a month earlier. 
Last year there were thousands of idle men who could be 
secured for fire fighting; this year every man 1s engaged 
in some productive work, 

In many places county councils of defense are joining 
the Federal and State forest officers in an active cam- 
paign against carelessness with fire near timbered areas. 
The movement of preventing fires from starting instead 
of putting them out after they have started is rapidly 
spreading and seems to be the only practical solution to 
the difficulty. 


toria 25, Walker 20, Waller 20, 
Ward 5, Washington 25, Webb 5, Wharton 25, Wheeler 15, 
Wichita 50, Wilbarger 30, Willacy 15, Williamson 25, Wilson 
15, Winkler 5, Wise 30, Wood 15, Yoakum 5, Young 25, 
Zapata 5, Zuvala 10. 


COAST PATRIOTISM MOUNTS HIGH 


TacoMA, WasH., June 15.—Capt. William E. Farr, 
spruce division of the U.S. signal corps, who is in charge 
of organization work among the loggers and mill em- 
ployees of the Tacoma district, known as No. 6, says that 
many of the mills and camps here now have a 100 percent 
membership in the Loyal Legion of Lumbermen and Log- 
gers. The Legion, he says, has made an exceptionally 
good showing in this district in buying Liberty Bonds and 
responding to Red Cross appeals. Last Thursday Captain 
Farr presided at a flag raising celebration at the plant 
of the Tidewater Mill Co., at Trout Lake, on the Tacoma 
Eastern. Said Captain Farr: 

““Almost every mill and camp in this district now 
has its flag and the few remaining ones are getting flags 
and getting into line. In many of the camps regular flag 
services are held each day at the raising of the flag in the 
morning and the lowering in the evening. At the Kapow- 
sin mill last Thursday Lieutenant McKuinon of the Brit- 
ish army spoke to the men under the Legion’s auspices.’’ 

At the plant: of the A. P. Perry Lumber Co., af Me- 
Intosh, the flag of the Loyal Legion and a third Liberty 
loan honor flag are both flying. The eighty men em- 
ployed at this company’s camp during the last loan cam- 
paign subscribed $6,650 in bonds. The occasion of the 
flag raising recently at the company’s camp was made 
notable, about 100 visitors attending. C. A. Mentzer, of 
Tenino, formerly of Tacoma, made a patriotic address, 
which was followed by enthusiastic cheers for the Stars 
and Stripes. At the flag celebration at the company’s 
sawmill on June 2 Rev. Decker of Tenino made the ad- 
dress and there was a program and the singing by the 
crowd of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ as the flag was 
raised. 
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NEW ENGLAND SAWMILL UNITS MAKE FINE RECORD 


Were First Organized Industrial Units to Go Across— 
Military Status of Members Defined 





Boston, Mass., June 19.—James J. Phelan, assistant 
food administrator of Massachusetts and chairman of 
the ten sawmill unit committee, has received a letter 
from E. C. Hirst, manager of the sawmill units abroad, 
in which it is declared that the New England sawmill 
units have produced more lumber per man per day than 
any other military lumber unit on the other side. The 
ten mill units left Boston last year and which have been 
steadily covering themselves with glory by their work 
in the woodlands of England and Scotland were the first 
organized industrial units to go across after the war 
was declared by the United States. The following is a 
quotation from the letter of Mr. Hirst: 


The British Government is very eager to retain the serv- 
ices of the organization, and it is unquestionable that the 
military organization is the only means by which continued 
production can be assured. 

In regard to the future of the organization, an arrange- 
ment has been perfected between the United States and Brit- 
ish governments whereby our men now have the privilege of 
enlisting in an American forestry company. .This forestry 
company will be used by the British Government to continue 
lumbering operations here. Already the recruiting party of 
American officers has been at Ardgay (Scotland) enlisting men 
who wish to continue and, so far, 100 have enrolled. 





Size of Company 250 Men 


The plan which is now being worked out between the two 
Governments is to have these men attached to the Sixth 
Battalion of the 20th Engineers. The size of a company in 
this battalion is 250 men, or sufficient to operate five or six 
of our mills. If enough of them do not enlist to form a full 
company, the United States Government proposes to fill this 
up to strength with forestry troops and leave it here for con- 
tinuing the present work. It is possible also that another 
company from the Sixth Battalion may be detailed here so 
that all our mills can be operated under military control. 


Chairman Phelan explains ‘‘bringing the Americans 
into a military forestry unit eliminates all difficulties as 
to the men of draft age who are now in the unit. This 
situation has been the subject of much diplomatic cor- 


three-quarters of a million dollars, for most part in the 
region of the Great Lakes and Atlantic coast States, 
where the special fitness of Douglas fir stave pipe for 
penstocks has long been recognized. Shipment is now 
being completed on thirty-six carloads of ereosoted-wood 
pipe for the United States reclamation project at Sunny- 
side, Wash. Douglas fir is becoming famous in wood pipe, 
because this tree furnishes clear lumber in almost any 
desired dimensions. , 


DOUGLAS FIR FIRE WALL SAVES SAWMILL PLANT 


Wooden Barrier Successfully Resists Intense Heat— 
Work in Adjacent Plant Is Uninterrupted 





PoRTLAND, ORE., June 15.—The worth of an ordinary 
wooden fire wall has once more been demonstrated. On 
June 10 Tire destroyed the old plants of the Northwestern 
Box Co, and the West Side Lumber & Shingle Co., but 
did not touch the plant of the Portland Lumber Co. The 
plants were immediately adjacent, however, and all that 
separated them was a wooden fire wall—a wall that 
alone kept the fire from spreading. The fire burned 
briskly for three or four hours and on account of the 
thoroly seasoned and oily condition of the timbers of the 
old mill was of such intensity that it could not be ap- 
proached within several hundred feet. Despite this work 
on the Portland Lumber Co. side of the .wall could be 
continued without interruption, while actually the wall 
was less than fifty feet from the old mill building that 
burned. 

The accompanying illustrations tell the story better 
than words. That to the left shows the complete devasta- 
tion resulting from the fire; the one to the right shows 
the complete protection it afforded the plant of the Port- 
land Lumber Co. The wall is 35 feet high and is built 
of 2x6-inch Douglas fir dimension, each piece laid flat 
on top of the one below, and with buttresses on the side 
toward the Portland plant to give stability to the wall. 
It was constructed about ten years ago. Recently part 
of it was torn down to make room’ for a power plant, 
evidences of which can be seen in the derrick, pile driver 
and steel framing in the background of the illustration 
on the left. 
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EMPHASIZES NEED OF THE WHOLESALER 


Is an Essential Economic Factor, Says Association Ex- 
ecutive—Wholesaler Occupies Dual Position 





Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—To stimulate interest among 
the present membership and to enlist other leading whole- 
salers in their ranks, W. W. Schupner, of New York, an 
executive of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis today, stopping here on his 
way to Chicago to attend the meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Schupner also had 
been to Memphis and Cincinnati, and reports a most 
gratifying response to his efforts. 

Mr. Schupner said that it had been clearly demon- 
strated that the wholesaler is an economic necessity in 
the lumber business, as in other lines. He continued: 

The Government will be enabled to take the output of a 
large number of mills that would not be available to it unless 
their output is taken care of thru the wholesaler. The average 
manufacturer must find someone to market his output because 
he has no sales force and has not the money to find an outlet 
for it. The average retailer can not pay for his lumber until 
he sees it, which the average wholesaler can do. The retailer 


want find a purchasing agent and that agent is the whole- 
saler, 


The wholesaler occupies a dual position. He serves the 
buyer and the manufacturer of lumber. He furnishes the 
money to the manufacturer and furnishes the capital to the 
buyer. Just as long as lumber is manufactured and sold there 
is going to be a place for the wholesaler. 


. Among those with whom Mr. Schupner conferred while 
here was C. K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas 
Lumber Co. and President of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, and O. A. Pier, secretary of the Exchange. 





FRENCH TIMBER AND MILLS HELD LIGHTLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—In a letter written to 
kK. B. Baldinger, of the Washington branch of the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, Osear D. Cruse, who is work- 
ing in France with the 20th Engineers (Forest), has some 
interesting things to say about conditions there, French 
sawmills ete. He says in part: 

‘I have seen very little timber over here suitable for 
milling, and no mills at all of any size. Have seen some 
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REMAINS OF NORTHWESTERN BOX CO.’S PLANT AND VIEW OF DOUGLAS FIR FIREWALL THAT SAVED PLANT OF PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 


respondence between the two countries as many of the 
young men resented the fact that they were published in 
their districts as delinquents, but in these cases prompt 
action has been taken by the officers of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety and the adjutant general’s 
office and the records in every case have been cleared.’’ 





DOUGLAS FIR PIPE CONCERNS CONSOLIDATE 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 15.—An important change in 
the wood pipe industry of the Pacific Northwest is con- 
tained in the news that the Continental Pipe Manufac- 
turing Co. has bought the plants and good will of the 
Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Seattle; Washington Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Tacoma; Portland Wood Pipe Co., Portland, 
Ore., and the pipe department of the National Tank & 
Pipe Co., Portland. Officers of the Continental company 
are: President, Leo H. Long, formerly president of the 
Washington Pipe & Foundry Co.; vice president, T. B. 
Garrison, formerly president of the Pacific Coast Pipe 
Co.; vice president, F. M. Kirsch, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the National Tank & Pipe Co.; secretary, W. E. 
Russell, formerly vice president of the Washington Pipe 
& Foundry Co.; general manager, L. Murray Grant, M. A. 
Soc, C. E., formerly chief engineer of the Pacific Coast 
Pipe Co. The new organization has built up a strong 
mechanical staff, including H. D. Coale, formerly of the 
National Tank & Pipe Co.; R. B. Fulton, formerly of the 
Pacifie Coast Pipe Co.; E. J. Bartells, formerly of the 
Pacific Creosoting Co.; and Frank C. Kelsey, who takes 
the New York offices of the Continental Pipe Manufac- 
turing Co. in the Woolworth Building. The general offices 
wd located at 4515 Fourteenth Avenue Northwest, Se- 
attle. 


The changes noted give to the company enlarged re- 
sources and facilities and the. staff required for business 
expansion. Plants for the manufacture of wire-bound 
and continuous stave pipe are operated in Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland, with a distribution of work to pro- 
mote the highest efficiency. Work is under way now on 
contracts for hydro-electric development ‘aggregating 


An examination after the fire revealed that the max- 
imum depth of the charring over the surface of the wall 
exposed to the fire was less than one inch. 


SPA LPII LIF IIL IF 


SPRUCE PRODUCTION VIGOROUSLY HANDLED 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—Still further to systematize 
the spruce cutting program and conserve the natural re- 
sources to the fullest extent, a department is about to 
be added to the spruce division of the Signal Corps here. 
It will be a bureau of spruce exploitation and utiliza- 
tion, and it will serve to place on the market the side cut 
from the large Government cut-up mill at Vancouver 
Barracks, which is now turning out large quantities of 
clears for airplane construction. 


The new department will be established at once, it is 
said, and will work in closest coéperation with the spruce 
bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which sees to it that the mills give the best possible serv- 
ice in performing their part of the immense Government 
program of which Col. Brice P. Disque, with headquar- 
ters in this city, has charge. 

Mr. Sanborn, as stated, will work with Mr. Angell’s 
office in all matters pertaining to utilization and ex- 
ploitation of spruce side cut lumber, and the new de- 
parture is therefore looked upon as one of the utmost 
importance to the Government as well as the lumber 
trade and the consumer. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there is a strong demand for box material, disposition 
of the side cut to good advantage has been a problem 
that has caused no little concern since the Government 
entered the field as so heavy a consumer of clears. 


Manager Ralph D. Angell has offered his resignation 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to accept a 
commission in the army, but will probably remain in his 
present place a few months longer and perhaps per- 
manently. Army officers and lumbermen have advised 
him that he probably can be of greater service to the 
Government by continuing his work of coérdinating the 
efforts of the manufacturers and the Signal Corps than 
by entering the military service. 


pine timber over here, most of which is small and scrubby 
and knotty. The little French mills they have here are 
some curiosity to me. They cut only about three or four 
thousand feet a day. In place of using a circular saw, 
like one would naturally suppose, they use a small band 
about 3 or 3% inches wide, and cut logs 8 and 10 feet 
long. Lots of these are peeled before being sawn to 
prevent the dirt and grit from wearing the saw too 
badly. 

‘‘T understand that in some parts of France they 
have some good timber, pine, spruce and fir, but I have 
not yet seen any of it.’’ 





WALNUT COMPANY LOSES PLANT BY FIRE 


East Sr. Bovis, Inu., June 17.—The plant of the Illi- 
nois Walnut Co., 4200 Bond Avenue, East St. Louis, per- 
haps the largest manufacturers of gunstocks for the 
United States Army, was destroyed by fire early today. 
The origin of the fire is unknown, but the company ex- 
presses the opinion that the blaze was incendiary. 

The works were entirely destroyed, the loss including 
between three and four carloads of finished gunstock. A 
car loaded with scrap wood and another carload of saw- 
dust were burned. About a year ago the plant, which 
was then owned by the Kast St. Louis Walnut Co., was 
purchased by the present owners. The mill, which had 
been built in 1903 was dismantled and rebuilt. 

The walnut in the yard. was not touched by the fire. 
A stock of about 500,000 feet was on hand. The mill, 


. which had a capacity of about 3,000 gunstocks daily, will 


be rebuilt just as soon as possible. One hundred and fifty 
men have been employed in the plant. Charles 8. Smith, 
secretary of the company, was unable to estimate the 
amount of the damage. 

Shortly after the walnut plant blaze the planing mill 
of the Sternkopf Planing Mill Co., Eighth and Walnut 
streets, and the residence of its owner, Henry Sternkopf, 
adjoining, also caught afiré and were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at $10,000. Foremen say that sparks 
from engines in nearby yards started this fire. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


ORDERS AWAIT PRICE FIXING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—The North Carolina 
pine men are to have a hearing one day next week before 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board. 
They have completed preparations for it. 

The understanding at:the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau is that the advanced prices will apply to all bus- 
iness placed after midnight of June 14. A considerable 
number of orders have piled up awaiting the final ap- 
proval of the item prices by the War Industries Board, 
which is due today. Orders for lumber to extend existing 
national army cantonments are expected to call in the ag- 
gregate for about one-half the quantity of lumber 
required for the original construction. The plan is to 
build one additional cantonment east of the Mississippi 
River and one west of the river. There have been in- 
timations that orders for very large quantities of lumber 
may be expected from the War Department any day. The 
orders have been held back pending a final settlement 
of the price question. 





DOUGLAS FIR FOR REFRIGERATOR CARS 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—The announcement was 
made in the hearing of the representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that all of the 10,000 new refrigerator 
cars to be ordered by the railroad administration will be 
of Douglas fir. The understanding is that the same num- 
ber of live stock cars will be ordered. They will prob- 
ably be divided between pine and fir. 





CARRIERS TO SUBMIT LUMBER NEEDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,.] 

WasuHInoton, D, C., June 19.—With a view of giving 
the lumbermen of the country some idea as to what will 
be the demands of the railroads of the country for ties, 
bridge timbers and other forest products for repair and 
other work outside of new equipment, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is taking steps to have the several roads 
submit careful estimates as to probable needs, This 
information will be given to the trade after it is com- 
piled. 





ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT AWARDS CONTRACTS 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—The general engineer- 
ing depot of the War Department has awarded to the 
Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla., a contract to 
furnish cypress lumber. The same office has given a con- 
tract to the Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co., Roanoke, Va., 
for a quantity of hammer handles; to the Boston Wood 
Furniture Co., Washington, D. C., for water coolers; to 
the St. Louis Wood Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
tool boxes, and to Thomas J. Shryock & Co., Washington, 
for white pine lumber. 

The Ordnance Department announces the awarding of 
contracts to the following concerns for furnishing 
ordnance material: 


Akers Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va.; W. H. McElwee & 
Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Alma Lumber Co., Alma, N. C.; Farr 
Barnes Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C.; Carolina Lumber 
Sales Corporation, Columbia, 8S. C.; Coxe-Bennett Lumber 
Co., Wadesboro, N. C.; John L. Roper Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Tilghman Lumber Co., Richmond, Va.; South 
Atlantic Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C.; A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Peerless Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Lynchburg, Va.; M. T. Cockey & Bro., Wilmington, N. 
C.; Walterboro Lumber Co., Walterboro, 8S. C.; Woodland 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard White, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Waccamaw Lumber Co., Bolton, N. C.; Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles M. Reeves, 
Sanford, N. C.; H. J. McLaurin, Jr., Sumter, S. C.; 
Wagoner Lumber Co., Pamplico, S. C.; Jackson-Tweed 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Sumter, S. C.; J. R. Stokes Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Hickson Lumber Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.; Anderson Lumber Corporation, Marion, S. C.; Moline 
Furniture Works, Moline, Ill.; American Box Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





MILWAUKEE TO SOLVE HOUSING PROBLEM 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 18.—Altho the acute shortage 
of housing accommodations for the rapidly expanding 
populations of all industrial centers in Wisconsin has 
been a subject of moment for a long time, it appears that 
the seriousness of the need is only beginning to become ap- 
parent, for not until now has the matter attracted the 
direct attention of municipal authorities in cities of the 
size of Milwaukee. It is safe to say that when a prob- 
lem reaches this stage it has assumed proportions that 
can not longer be ignored. 

Recognizing the grave situation in Milwaukee with re- 
spect to the lack of facilities for lodging the people of 
the city, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan today announced the 
appointment of a commission which he has created upon 
his own responsibility for the purpose of investigating 
the situation and to devise ways and means for meeting, 
at least to some extent, the shortage of homes, boarding 


houses, hotels ete. The members of the commission will , 


serve without pay and include a number of the best known 
men of Milwaukee, as follows: William H. Schuchardt, 
architect; William George Bruce, general secretary, Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce; Dr. George C. Ruh- 
land, commissioner of health; Charles B. Whitnall and 
H. H. Jacobs, sociologists; Fred Vogel, jr., banker; Nat 
Stone, department store owner; Benjamin W. Reynolds, 
assistant city attorney; John P. Hume, dealer in lands. 

The mayor will call a meeting of the new commission 
within a few days and discuss details of the proposed in- 
vestigation into conditions. In an interview the mayor 
said: 

The housing situation not only is serious but the outlook is 


more serious still. The shortage of homes has become a mat- 
ter of grave concern. It appears that materials for construc- 


tion are so scarce and so high in price that not nearly enough 
houses are being built to meet the normal increase in popu- 
lation, to say nothing of the rapid expansion that has been 
under way for several months and is still under way. 

The commission I have created is expected to investigate 
conditions to ascertain what, if anything, is being done to 
relieve the situation, and also to assure the poor people of the 
city that if they intend to buy or otherwise invest in a home 
they are getting their money’s worth. 

Mayor Hoan is a Socialist and naturally the present 
situation, particularly with regard to the poorer classes, 
has touched a sympathetic chord. However, disregard- 
ing the political affiliations of the executive, leading citi- 
zens say that his action in appointing a commission is 
deserving of the fullest codperation and support. It is 
believed that the lumber trade will feel heartened to an 
unusual degree as soon as the import of the movement 
becomes known, for it unquestionably will result in a 
stimulation of the demand for lumber for home con- 
struction, which has been at low stage for several months 
and must needs look toward a movement of this character 
for immediate upbuilding. 





BOX SHOOK PRICES REVISED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—The National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry is sending out 
a circular to members announcing revised prices on 
boxes. These range from 2.7 cents to 4 cents per shook 
for nailed canned goods boxes and from 2.7 to 3.6 cents 
for wire bound boxes. It is stated than an additional 
charge of 3 cents per box will be made for made up nailed 
or lock cornered boxes but this price will not include strap- 
ping. The advance in price is approximately 14 percent. 
It is designed to cover the increased cost of lumber and 
increased freight rates and becomes effective June 25. 
Box makers are advised that revised specifications will 
shortly be issued and it is imperative that they be strictly 
adhered to in providing boxes for overseas shipments, 


LUMBERMEN 


WOODEN SHIPS IN MUCH REQUEST 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—The French Government 
has found the new 110-foot wooden submarine chasers 
made in this country so satisfactory in the war zone that 
an order has been placed for a considerable number of 
additional boats. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has placed contracts 
for a number of additional Ferris type wooden ships with 
southern yards in order that the ways may be kept fully 
occupied while awaiting the revised specifications for 
Daugherty and Ballin type ships, which are to be 5,000 
tons instead of 4,700. 





PUSHING AIRPLANE STOCK OUTPUT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20,—While the production of 
spruce and fir airplane stock is now coming along nicely, 
John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production, thinks 
there is room for improvement. Upward of 16,000,000 
feet a month is now being produced, mostly spruce. Mr. 
Ryan wants 15,000,000 feet of spruce a month and as 
much fir as he can get. It was largely with a view of 
promoting spruce and fir production that he recently asked 
Congress to pass legislation creating a hundred million 
dollar corporation molded somewhat on the lines of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, This would enable him to 
cut Government red tape where it is found to interfere 
with maximum production. 

Mr. Ryan is understood to be well pleased with the 
work of the spruce production board. He wants to 
strengthen rather than disrupt Col. Brice P. Disque’s 
organization. With aircraft production now beginning 
to hit its stride in earnest Mr. Ryan is eager to do 
everything possible to boost the spruce and fir output. 
It was at his suggestion that General Crowder recently 
called for 9,000 draft men for work in the spruce and fir 
districts of the west Coast. 





SOUTHERN PINE ITEM PRICES ARE FIXED 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—The item prices for 
southern pine as finally approved by the price fixing 
committee, War Industries Board, are: All uppers or 
finish, which includes flooring ete., $4 per thousand feet 
advance over old prices; boards $5.50 advance; timber $5 
advance and dimension $4 advance. The prices have been 
prepared for the formal signature of the President and 
will remain in effect for ninety days. Southern pine 
men generally feel that the proposition is a good one 
altho they think a base price of $30 would have been only 
fair in view of rising costs. Most of them are going 
home happy. 


[Special telegram to AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—The maximum prices for 
lumber at the mill fixed by the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board will be the same to the trade 
as to the Government and the Allies, Retailers, whole- 
salers and consumers who buy lumber in carload lots at 
the mill will have the privilege of buying at the same 
price as the Government. 

or the present at least no attempt will be made 
to go further than fixing a maximum mill price; virtually 
all of those immediately concerned, including Charles 
Edgar, acting director of lumber, are agreed on this 
proposition. 

‘The status of the wholesaler is not disturbed by the 
present adjustment and he is not recognized to the extent 
of allowing him a differential in the shape of a distribut- 
ing charge. He is free to buy at the mill as heretofore, 
with the ‘‘blue sky’’ as the limit as far as his sale prices 
are concerned, 

Wholesalers here appear to be fairly well satisfied with 
this arrangement, altho some of them feel it would be 
better to have a definite percentage over the mill named 
as a wholesaler’s distributing charge, This would pre- 
vent any wholesaler who might have the profiteering 
‘‘bug’’ from discrediting the industry by gouging some 
consumer and causing some complaint. Aside from the 
possibility that a wholesaler here or there might take 
advantage of the situation to profiteer wholesalers here 
do not seem disposed to complain about the arrange- 
ment. They suggested a distribution allowance of 10 
percent, which was based on records of leading whole- 
salers showing costs for some time of approximately $2.36 
a thousand feet. With the southern pine base price fixed 
at $28 log run this would mean an allowance of $2.80 to 
the wholesale dealer, which he figures would give him a 
margin of only 44 cents. As the situation now stands, 
he is free to make his own arrangements as to distribu- 
tion charges. 

The southern pine committee and Government officials 
who have been going over the figures with them had not 
concluded all details as to item prices tonight, but ex- 
pected to do so tomorrow morning, They were in con- 
ference this morning and all afternoon with Mr. Edgar. 
It is understood that as finally worked out no item price 
figured on the $28 average will exceed an advance of $5 
over the old prices. An advance of $5.50 on common 
boards was suggested, but the expectation is that it will 
be held down to $5. An advance of $5 on timber and of 
$4 on dimension and B and better is said to be on the 
cards. 

The retailer 1s left in the same position as the whole- 
saler by the new adjustment of prices. He will pay the 
same price as the Government f. o. b. mill and will be 
expected to be satisfied with a reasonable profit above 
costs in his sales to the public. 

Meanwhile, the Government and the Allies will not be 
constantly confronted with the declaration that lumber- 
men could get so much more than the Government price 
if their product were sold commercially. This talk was 


largely responsible for the decision of the War Industries 
Board to fix a price for commercial lumber and the further 
decision to make the price at the mill the same to every- 
body who buys there. 

In the judgment of lumbermen here, the wholesaler 
and the retailer, by keeping well within bounds and being 
satisfied with a reasonable profit, should be able to pre- 
vent any attempt to extend price fixing all the way down 
to consumers thruout the country. or example, many 
retail yards may be able to get certain lumber items at 
prices lower than those heretofore raid on account of 
the spread between Government and commercial prices. It 
is for such retailers to determine whether they will give 
their customers the benefit of this reduction, assuming 
that they have been making a fair profit on previous 
prices, or put it in their own pockets. 

At the same time it should be realized by the public 
that the new price arrangement does not necessarily mean 
any reduction in the prices they must pay for lumber 
anywhere except at the mills, if they have been in the 
habit of purchasing direct. The rank and file of whole- 
salers and retailers are fair and square business men, 
filled with patriotism just like all other Americans, and 
about all they will be required to do under the new 
arrangement is to go right ahead doing business on a 
reasonable margin of profit, just as they have done in 
the past. The exceptional man who may have a profiteer- 
ing tendency, if he persists in exacting all that the traffic 
can be made to bear can be reached in a variety of ways 
by the Government and put out of business, if necessary. 
It is not believed that many men in any branch of the 
industry will be bitten by the profiteering bug and thus 
make trouble for other men who are trying to play the 
game on the square. 

The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers 
is sending out a circular this week to wholesalers in 
which it calls attention to the $26 base for fir and $28 
for southern pine lumber. This statement is made in the 
cireular: 

No mention was made of the price at which the whole- 
saler or the retailer should sell his lumber. The com- 
mittee indicated that for the present this would not be 
considered, thereby, in our own judgment, leaving this 
matter in the same position that it has been as far as 
these two branches of the industry are concerned. 

Since our last bulletin the Pacific coast shippers have 
affiliated with us in large numbers, thus enabling us to 
enlarge our scope and lend greater weight to the efforts 
that we are making for the recognition of the wholesaler 
as an economic necessity in the marketing and distributing 
of forest products. 

We are determined to impress upon the Administration 
the earnest desire of the wholesalers to place their services 
at the disposal of their Government in this, its great hour 
of need, and to make any sacrifice consistent with winning 
the war. 

At a called meeting of the executive committee held 
here late last week W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus, Ohio, 
was appointed treasurer of the wholesale bureau and 
C. W. Cantrell, of Philadelphia, was made acting sec- 
retary. 

A committee of the North Carolina Pine Emergency 
Bureau and of the association had been at work on the 
price question and is slated for an early hearing with a 
view to arriving at an adjustment similar to that for 
fir and southern pine. The hemlock men will be brought 
into the arrangement in time. C. H. Worcester, of 
Chicago, formerly a member of the staff of the director 
of lumber, is spending a few days here, but not in con- 
nection with the price matter. He has been in the South, 
looking over some timber land in North Carolina and 
attending to other business matters. ; 

Lumbermen generally are glad to have the price fixing 
stop with the mill price and are hopeful that nothing will 
occur to make it seem desirable for the Government to 
press the matter further. 
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GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES WOOD SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—The U. S. Shipping 
Board has issued a formal announcement of its policy 
to encourage the building of small wooden ships for 
private or foreign account. All craft so constructed must 
be 1,000 tons, deadweight, or under, and will be subject 
to requisition in the event of emergency. 

The formal announcement follows: 


The Shipping Board will encourage a revival of the build- 
ing of small wood ships in this country. In the class of con- 
struction to be favored the limit will be 1,000-ton vessels. 
They may be built for private or foreign account, subject, 
however, to requisition if military exigencies require them. 

This decision was reached at the regular weekly meeting of 
the os of the Shipping Board. The resolution 
provides : 

“That the board will encourage the building of wooden sail- 
ing vessels or motor driven vessels, either tor American pri- 
vate account or foreign account, up to 1,000 tons deadweight, 
provided such buildings receive the approval of the Fleet Cor- 
poration as a manufacturing proposition; and provided that 
the transfer of the ~ will be agreed to by the board when 
the ship is ready for delivery ; it being understood that the 
vessel will be free of requisition during construction ; should 
military necessity arise, however, the board reserves its right 
to commandeer all such vessels ; the action herein taken being 
subject to the concurrence of the trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” 

A resolution adopted by the board, barring further transfer 
to foreign flags or foreign corporations of vessels in excess of 
100 tons, is as follows: 

“That hereafter the board will not consent to the transfer 
of vessels in excess of 100 tons deadweight to a foreign flag 
or to corporations in which the majority of the stock is held 
by foreigners.” 

A resolution of the board affecting vessels still undocu- 
mented under the American flag reads as follows: 

“That, as to undocumented vessels which are not otherwise 
within the provisions of the Act, the board will cause bunker 
licenses to be withheld unless such vessels are documented 
under the American flag and owned by American citizens or 
American corporations the majority of whose capital stock 
is owned by American citizens.” 





WOODEN SHIPS AS COAL CARRIERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 17.—In a statement today 
Charles Piez, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, said that the 400 wooden vessels now being built 
in this country will probably be used largely as colliers. 
This will release the steel vessels for transport service and 
settles the objections to the wooden vessels on the ground 
that with engines in them they would not stand the trans- 
atlantic travel. This use of these vessels will also help 
materially in solving the acute fuel situation in the East. 
The lack of bituminous coal sent by water in the New 
England mills last winter caused them to draw enormous 
quantities of anthracite from the Pennsylvania field and 
threw a big burden of transportation on the railroads. 
This will all be relieved by using the wooden vessels for 
hauling soft coal from southern ports to Boston, which 
has been selected as discharge port because of its ability 
to handle and distribute it. Mr. Piez said that from 
fifty to sixty of these vessels will be ready for service this 


urer, and Charles Koch, secretary. Messrs. Stromberg 
and Tull are from Chicago, the former being district 
manager of the Concrete Engineering Co. of that city, 
while the latter was formerly sales manager of the Elgin 
Motor Car Co. 

In order to provide additional housing facilities for 
its employees, the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., of Madi- 
sonville, La., has secured leases on seventy houses at 
Mandeville in which to quarter steel workers who are to 
be brought from the East. Mandeville is only five miles 
distant from Madisonville. 

The Dierks-Blodgett yards at Pascagoula, according to 
recent report, have secured a contract for construction of 
ten steel steamships of 9,000 tons’ capacity, to be built 
for the Fleet Corporation. 





PREPARE FOR FOURTH OF JULY LAUNCHINGS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 15.—Jacksonville’s principal 
celebration on July 4 will consist of the launching of four 
new ships to help beat the Huns, Their combined tonnage 
will amount to 14,000 tons. When these four boats slide 
into the water they will be all ready to enter the coastwise 
and overseas trade, and the moment they vacate their 
ways new keels will be laid down in them. 

A ship will also be launched on July 4 from every other 
yard in the fourth district of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, in line with the plan of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to make the celebration of this day the most 
eventful since July 4 became a national institution. 
Supervisor W. C. MeGowan, of the fourth district, has 
labored long and hard to complete boats now in process 
of construction for this great patriotic launching. 

The Merrill-Stevens Co. will launch a composite steam- 
ship of 3,500 tons. The Hillyer, Sperring, Dunn plant of 
the Government yard will launch a wooden steamship of 
3,500 tons. Morey & Thomas will launch a wooden steam- 
ship of 3,500 tons. J. M. Murdock will launch a wooden 
steamship of 3,500 tons. Supervisor McGowan is plan- 
ning a big celebration for this quartet launching, with 
musi¢ and speeches and bunting. 

In addition to the launchings to occur on July 4, there 
will be two launchings next week. The Merrill-Stevens 
Co, will launch a 3,500-ton composite steamship and J. M. 
Murdock will launch a wooden steamship of 3,500 tons. 





HOUSTON MADE AN ARMY SUPPLY BASE 


Houston, Trex., June 17.—The port of Houston has 
been selected by the Government as the location of the 
principal concentration and distributing point on the 
Gulf of Mexico for shipment of army supplies both for 
cantonments in the South and for overseas purposes. The 
deal making this city an army supply base was closed at 
a meeting of the city council last Wednesday, June 5, 
when a lease was signed giving the Federal Government 
the use of the city’s munici- 





pal wharves, warehouses and 








This unusual launching shows the Noyon just hitting the water after leaving the ways 
at the plant of the Foundation Co., Tacoma, Wash. Th 
type of wooden vessel are well shown and suggest speed rather than freight carrying 
capacity. The Noyon, however, is a 3,000-ton vessel and will be driven by twin 
screws. Hardly had the vessel struck the water before the keel for another one 
of the same type was laid. The Foundation Co. is building twenty ships of this 

Approximately 1,800,000 feet 


type for the French Government at its Tacoma plant. 
of lumber was needed to build the Noyon. 


fall and that their service as colliers will be a wonderful 
help. 

The ‘‘big splash’’ on July 4 will find the Delaware 
River in the lead as usual. At least thirteen, and possibly 
as high as seventeen, vessels will be launched here that 
day, and as some of them are of big tonnage the addition 
to the nation’s tonnage will be noticeable. 





NOTES OF SOUTHERN SHIP YARDS 


New Organs, La., June 17.—The Gulf States Ship- 
building Co., of Dallas, Tex., is considering the establish- 
ment of a ship yard on the New Orleans ship canal and 
basin. Its manager, L. H. Fitzhugh, visited New Orleans 
last week to inspect available sites. The company, which 
is capitalized at $5,000,000, is said to contemplate the 
establishment of three ship yards in the South, and has 
established a branch office in the Guaranty Title Build- 
ing here, with W. A. Moore in charge. 

The Elizabeth Ruth, a 200-foot auxiliary power schooner 
of 1500 tons, was launched last Saturday from the yards 
of the Mississippi Shipbuilding Co. at Biloxi. 

It is announced that the Delta Shipbuilding Co., a 
newly organized concern, has leased a 40-acre ship yard 
site on the Mississippi River opposite Audubon Park 
and plans to erect there a plant for constructing con- 
crete ships. Its officers are: R. B. Stanford, president; 
J. W. Stromberg, vice president; Allison L. Tull, treas- 


e fine, graceful lines of this 


port facilities, 

The lease expires June 30, 
1918, when it will be re- 
newed for a period of one 
year, and further renewals 
are provided for until June 
30, 1920. The purpose is to 
lease the facilities for the 
period of the war. It is 
probable that the Govern- 
ment will retain the use of 
the port facilities for export 
shipments after the war. 
There is also a. report that 
this move is preliminary to 
the establishment of a naval 
base here, 

Negotiations have been 
pending for some time with 
a number of cities, including 
New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Mobile, Beaumont and others, 
= in the field for the location 
of the supply base, as it will 
mean a big thing to manu- 
facturers of army supplies in 
this territory as well as for 
general business industries. 
Some time in April the War 
Industries Board requested 
complete statistics showing 
the port facilities of Houston and Government agents 
visited Houston on an inspection trip. It is believed that 
Houston’s location at tidewater, providing a landlocked 
harbor, safe from enemy raids as well as from storms, 
and its railroad facilities, were the main factors in secur- 
ing recognition from the Government. 

The Government will pay a rental of approximately 
$50,000 annually for the facilities, The city’s equip- 
ment includes the municipal warehouses, with 201,000 
square feet of floor space; five wharves on the south side 
of the Houston ship channel and one wharf on the north 
side, with uptodate loading and unloading equipment. 








SHIP BUILDING COMPANY TO START BUILDING HOUSES 


Custer, Pa., June 17,—According to an article in the 
Chester Compass, a newspaper devoted to the interests of 
employees of the Chester Shipbuilding Co, of this city, 
that concern is preparing to embark upon a $3,000,000 
housing development. This will be the largest single 
building operation in the history of Chester, as the new 
addition to the city will cover approximately 38 acres 
and calls for the erection of 600 buildings. 








Easy to buy, convenient to handle, no red tape—get 
a War Savings Stamp today. 


WOMAN SHIP YARD WORKER IS INSPIRATION 


Vancouver, WAsH., June 15.—In the big yard of the 
Standifer Construction Corporation here a splendid spirit 
is being built up among the workers. Every man and 
every woman take an interest in the work, but of all the 
workers the one who stands 
out most is Mrs. G. R. 
Underwood. She is an in- 
spiration to all. 

At the shipyards from 
time to time meetings are 
held in which the em- 
ployees of the company are 
told of the great part they 
are playing in the war. 
Recently, in the course of 
one of the most inspiring 
meetings the National 
Service Section, United 
States Shipping Board 
ever conducted, a woman 
clad in overalls battled her 
way thru the big crowd 
and took her place close to 
the speakers’ stand. There 
she stood until the last 
word was spoken by A. R, 
Parkhurst, jr., secretary of 
the section, and when the 
yard band struck up the 
inspiring notes of ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ 
she snatched a soiled cap 
from her wavy hair and 
stood at rigid attention un- 
til the last note was 
sounded and the last word 
sung. This woman at- 
tracted the attention of the 
speaker and upon inquiry . 
it was found that she was 
Mrs. G. R. Underwood, whose chief duty it is to weave 
the oakum for the men caulkers. Mrs. Underwood has 
two stalwart sons. Both are serving in the United States 
Army overseas. This naturally left Mrs. Underwood to 
make her own way and, in doing so, she determined to 
seek a berth where she could serve her country to the 
best advantage and therefore came to the yard of the 
G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation. 

Mr. Parkhurst expressed a desire to meet Mrs, Under- 
wood and she was introduced to him by G. M. Standifer. 
In making the introduction Mr. Standifer noted that she 
looked quite tired and fagged. In reply to a question 
as to how she was feeling Mrs. Underwood said: ‘‘It has 
been a rather hard day, but I am all right and there is 
oakum enough to keep the caulkers busy.’’ Later inves- 
tigation proved that Mrs. Underwood’s four women as- 
sistants had failed to report for work that morning and 
she, alone, had handled the machines and kept the sup- 
ply of oakum flowing steadily to the men caulkers in the 
yards. 

‘¢That’s her spirit day in and day out,’’ Mr. Standifer 
said. ‘‘She works until she is ready to drop. The vision 
of those two magnificent boys of hers is constantly be- 
fore her and she feels that every stroke she puts in safe- 
guards them ‘Over There.’ She is one of the finest 
women God ever created and her patriotism and industry 
and splendid thrift stand out like a beacon to the men 
working at her side.’’ 





MRS. G. R. UNDERWOOD 


Houston, Trex., June 17.—Chairman Hurley recently 
was sent an interesting letter from a woman oakum spin- 
ner at the Universal Shipyard at Houston. This woman 
is one of forty who get up at 4:30 o’clock every morning, 
ride on a train ten to fifteen miles to their work, and 
labor in the shipyard for nine hours, They are back 
home at 7 p.m. The letter says: 


I am very enthusiastic and full of patriotism; am buy- 
ing a Liberty Bond at $2.50 per week, out of my wages 
of $10.50 per wéek, and supporting myself and two little 
boys. I received the War Service Flag and your kind, 
appreciated letter, and thank you for your kind thought 
and attention. I have my flag in my window and hope it 
can remain there as long as my services are needed. 

The second ship, Basco, was launched on May 15 with 
success. Two of them are side by side, receiving their 
finishings, and on July 4 No. 3 will be launched. .. . 
Would be thankful to you to receive two service badges, 
the kind that has the eagle on top. 





SOUTHERN PINE OFFICIAL REPORT 


When the history of the present war is written the 
record of the part played by lumber will have a very im- 
portant place. Therefore it is fitting that the recently 
issued official report of the third annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the Southern Pine Association, held at New 
Orleans on Feb. 19 and 20, should bear the title ‘‘ Pine 
and Patriotism.’’ This substantial little volume of 270 
pages is a valuable handbook of the southern pine in- 
dustry, containing statistics showing what has been done 
in the way of supplying lumber for war purposes, and 
much other important information. Many of these facts 
and figures are presented by means of reproductions of 
charts and posters that were on exhibit at the Grune- 
wald Hotel during the convention, There also is an im- 
pressive showing of the association’s advertising in 
periodical publications, and of its direct publicity meth- 
ods. The principal addresses delivered at the convention 
and reports of the committees are reproduced in full, and 
a list of the members attending the meeting is appended. 
The pamphlet is substantially bound in heavy white paper 
covers, printed in red and black, and its exeeution thru- 
out is highly creditable to the great industry which it 
represents. 





THE PRESENT and immediate duty of every citizen is 
to buy war savings stamps to the limit of his ability, 
and by maximum production and minimum consumption 
to stretch that limit to the utmost. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


Determination, Tempered With Patriotic Enthusiasm, Marks Great War Convention—Meeting Is One 
of Most Important in History of Hardwood Industry—Vital Questions Up for Consideration 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association reached 
its majority—its ‘‘ voting age’’—Thursday, when it con- 
vened at its twenty-first an- 
nual convention in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, 
at Chicago. Fully a third of 
the association’s 900 - odd 
members, representing prac- 
tically every hardwood pro- 
ducing region and every 
hardwood wholesaling center 
in the United States, put in 
their appearance at the open- 
ing session, and more arrived 
later. And it was an enthu- 
siastic, serious-minded crowd, 
intent not on the ‘‘ fun of the 
thing,’’ but on the volum- 
inous, important business be- 
fore these sessions. 

This was strictly a busi 
ness convention, for, as Sec- 
retary Frank F. Fish emphasized during the course of iis. 
report, this is a serious time for business, as well as for 
the nation, and it requires each business man to buckle 
up his belt tighter and get down to his business harder 
than ever before. This was also a war convention. Most 
business nowadays has been put on a war basis. With 
most of the lumber industry’s endeavors and products 
running into war channels it was only proper that the 
convention should assume the aspect of an important 
business and war conference as it was. And in realization 
of this fact the strain of patriotism ran high among 
those assembled. 

The great convention hall was appropriately decorated 
with the national colors, and the flags of all the Allies 
were arranged above the speakers’ platform. When, at 
11 a. m., President John .4. Woods wielded the gavel it 


—= 
J. V. STIMSON, HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


Cc, A. GOODMAN, MARINETTR, WIS. 


homes; but during the past year, as you all well know, the 
war has become a very concrete thing to all of us, because it 
has come very close to every fireside in this whole land, and 
each one of us is paying toll, not only in treasure but also in 
anguish of heart for those young men who have gone “over 
there” to grapple in a death struggle with the Hun. But it is 
not the anguish of despair, but rather the anguish of inten- 
sified pride. We are so proud of those boys in khaki that it 
hurts, because we know what the result is to be. There is no 





JOHN M. WOODS, OF BOSTON, MASS. ; 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association 


J. W. DICKSON, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


to individuals but is embraced by many organizations as well. 
To afford some expression of its attitude toward the war the 
membership of this association, by resolution, at the last 
annual meeting authorized the secretary-treasurer to subscribe 
to the Liberty Loan and to the Red Cross Fund, and sub- 
scriptions were made to the First Liberty Loan of $10,000 
and $1,000 to the Red Cross Fund. 


Patriotism in Practice 

But in another manner this association has rendered far 
greater assistance to the Government than is implied by its 
modest financial support. 

When it became evident that large supplies of hardwood 
lumber would be required by the Government for various pur- 
poses connected with the prosecution of the war the good offices 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association were promptly 
tendered to the Government to assist in making these pur- 
chases. Owing to the lack of definite organization in Wash- 
ington this offer was not finally accepted until October of last 
year, when the newly appointed director of lumber invited 
this association to open a War Service Bureau in Washington. 
This bureau was opened on Jan. 2 of the current year and was 
presided over, in person, by the secretary-treasurer, who en- 
tered upon an exhaustive research with regard to the pros- 
pective requirements of the Government and its Allies for 
hardwood lumber; the methods proposed for obtaining the 
stock; the sources of supply etc. In this work the secre- 
tary-treasurer came in intimate contact with the heads of the 
various departments having to do with the purchase of lum- 
ber, and was able to render substantial assistance in the 
location of stocks for which the demand was especially urgent. 

In addition to this service, a tender was made and accepted 
of the inspection service of the association, and as a result 
many million feet of lumber have been purchased by this Gov- 
ernment and its Allies, using the certificates of this associa- 
tion as the sole basis for settlement in full for the stock 
within the discount period, in most cases before the stock so 
paid for had arrived at its initial destination. This is a serv- 
ice to the lumbermen and to the Government that can not 
be duplicated by any other organization and should be appre- 
ciated for its reliability and convenience by all parties en- 
gaging in such transactions. 

In conducting this work at Washington the association has 





FRANK F. FISH, CHICAGO 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION WHO HAVE DONE MUCH TO BUILD UP THE ORGANIZATION 


was a signal for the orchestra to open the program, and 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘America’’ and the 
‘‘Marseillaise’’ were played to the standing audience by 
accomplished musicians and sung by professional singers 
employed for the occasion. The audience, too, sang 
loudly, enthusiastically and with deep .eeling. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first address on the program was that of President 
John M. Woods, of Boston. His speech appears in full 
on the front page and page 62 of this issue. Hearty ap- 
plause punctuated the president’s address at frequent 
intervals, and he personally was given a great ovation. 
The interesting report of Secretary-Treasurer Frank F. 
Fish, of Chicago, followed. He said: 

With this meeting the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation attains its majority; that is, it is now 21 years old. 
Compared with some organizations, as, for instance, the 
Church of Rome or the Democratic party, its existence has 
been brief, but compared with other trade organizations— 
especially those connected with the lumber business—it has 
attained to a wonderful degree of longevity; and instead of 
evidencing any signs of decay all of its symptoms bespeak a 
condition of health and vigor which is rarely found in a trade 
organization that has existed for so long a time. It is only 
reasonable to ascribe this condition to two things: (1) That 
there was a demand for just such an organization in the lum- 
ber trade; and (2) that this association has fully justified its 
existence by meeting that demand, or else it would have 
passed away long ago, and it is only reasonable to assume that 
just as long as it continues to justify its existence to those 
from whom it derives its support it will continue to endure. 
The most encouraging evidence in support of this assumption 
will be found in the details of membership submitted further 
on in this report. 

On the occasion of our former meetings reference was made 
in the secretary-treasurer’s report to the fact that our coun- 
try was at war. Today we may go a step further and note 
with no little feeling of pride and gratulation that our 
country is not only at war but that it is in the war. One 
year ago the war was an abstract proposition, something 
that was still remote and far away from our hearts and 





HON. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY, SAGINAW, MICH.; 
Who Delivered a Strong Address ' 


doubt whatever in our souls as to the ultimate outcome of the 
struggle. The German beast is going to be beaten to his 
knees and a punishment is to be meted out to him which will 
be fully commensurate with the nature of the crime which 
he has committed against humanity. The only uncertain fac- 
tor in the retributive equation is the length of time that will 
be required to do the job; but the job is going to be done, and 
well done, and we are all going to do our part to bring the 
thing about as quickly as possible. 

This spirit of helpful determination is not confined solely 


attempted and accomplished two main objects: it has brought 
those who are in a position to supply stock suitable for gov- 
ernmental requirements in touch with those who are trying 
to locate such stock; and it has provided a system for cer- 
tification of grades and quantities of lumber in a manner 
wholly satisfactory to both parties to the transaction. At 
this date the offices of this association command the highest 
respect of the Government and its Allies, and no day passes 
without a request of some nature coming from them for ad- 
vice or assistance in meeting the problems of supply and de 
livery by which these governmental departments are con- 
fronted, and all of these requests receive the most prompt and 
careful attention possible to bestow upon them. 

After the War Service Bureau had been maintained in 
Washington for about two months the secretary-treasurer, 
believing that he was sufficiently familiar with the require- 
ments of the situation from close personal contact with the 
departmental heads and that the work could be continued 
quite as efficiently from the Chicago office of the association 
as by a continuation of a separate office in Washington, with 
the permission of the director of lumber the Washington office 
was closed and the files and records pertaining to the bureau 
were moved to Chicago. This change in location, however, 
made no change in the work being performed by the associa- 
tion in the interest of the Government and of its own member- 
ship, as the number of transactions passing thru the office 
every day amply witnesses. 


Personal Service of Value 

In this necessarily brief outline of the small part in the 
great national program which this association has taken men- 
tion should be made of the invaluable service rendered both 
the Government and the entire hardwood industry by some 
of our directors and active members. I refer to Mr. Horace 
F. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. ¥.; Mr. Walter E. Chamberlin, of 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. Charles H. Worcester, of Chicago, and 
Mr. M. E. Philbrick, of Boston. These gentlemen, acting as 
assistants and advisers to Mr. Robert H. Downman, director 
of lumber in the Council of National Defense, have made un- 
selfish sacrifice of their own business interests. They have 
spent months in Washington at their own expense, without 
any compensation whatever, and have labored under the most 
trying working conditions. Mr. George E. Breece, our direc- 
tor from Charleston, W. Va., who is now Major Breece, has 
been placed in charge of the production of spruce for airplane 
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J. L. SCHEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HORACH F. TAYLOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





J. R. THISTLETHWAITE, WASHING- 
TON, LA. 





Kk. V. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION HOLDING ITS TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


construction on the Pacific coast, and, as a result of his care- 
ful study and scientific research, our Government is now se- 
curing greatly increased quantities of suitable quality for air- 
planes. I am sure that this membership will extend to these 
gentlemen a unanimous expression of gratitude for the serv- 
ices rendered the lumber industry. 

In this connection it is perhaps proper to state that the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association has financed its War 
Service Bureau from its own treasury, making no charge or 
assessment against any member and asking no compensation 
whatever from the United States Government or any of its 
Allies. Your officers and directors were unanimous in the 
opinion that the small surplus in the association treasury 
could not under any circumstances be applied to a better or 
more worthy cause than that of assisting the winning of this 
war. 

Progress of the Association 


The general uncertainty in business, due to the war, has 
made progress difficult, but the largest net gain in member- 
ship since the beginning of the war in 1914 has been registered 
this year, and we have been honored thru admitting by far 
the biggest, best and most ‘influential organization in the 
world. I refer to the United States Government, which now 
secures official inspection in all departments on direct applica- 
tion of the officers in charge. Since the 1917 convention, held 
in Chicago on June 14 and 15, 125 new applications have been 
received, of which 5 were rejected on account of being in- 
eligible or undesirable. The record of failures and with- 
drawals from business number 69; 14 have been taken from 
the list on account of being delinquent in the payment of 
dues ; 4 have resigned. The total number of new applicants 
favorably passed upon by the directors and admitted to mem- 
bership during the year is 120, which brings the present num- 
ber of members in good standing to 982. Reviewing the new 
members admitted shows a large majority to be operators of 
sawmills ; and in the list will be found a number of represen- 
tative producers whose names have not previously appeared 
on’ our membership roster. In this campaign for new mem- 
bers extreme care has been exercised to cull the prospect list 
of all concerns of doubtful standing, and “Quality, not quan- 
tily” has been our aim. 

During the year four meetings of the executive committee 
and board of managers have been held. With the single ex- 
ception of the board of managers’ meeting on Jan. 23, when 
weather conditions tied up all transportation lines, these 
meetings have been well attended, showing the most active 
interest on the part of all officers and directors, Fewer com- 
plaints and disputes in connection with the inspection depart- 
ment have been submitted to the board of managers than in 
any previous year since the establishment of that service. 

Your attention is again invited to the important work being 
performed by our reporting department. Volume VI of the 
Consumers’ Register, issued in August, 1917, and Volume VII, 
issued in April, 1918, contained the annual hardwood require- 
ments of about fourteen hundred hardwood buyers, with total 
annual requirements of over 3,500,000,000 feet. The fact 
that the buyers’ interests are advanced jointly with those of 
the hardwood manufacturer and distributer makes these re- 
sults possible; and our files contain many letters from mem- 
bers strongly commending this department of the association 
work, 

Spreading Influence of Inspection Rules 


It is my belief that decided progress has been made during 
the year toward securing more uniform application of the 
rules of inspection. The increased demands upon the inspec- 
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tion bureau have been met, with few exceptions, with prompt 
and efficient service; and members from all sections of the 
country with whom I have come in contact have expressed 
the opinion that the present force of inspectors in the em- 
ploy of this association is the most competent that can be 
secured. The additional volume of work created by the re- 
quests of our Government and its Allies has necessitated addi- 
tions to the inspection force, but as a partial offset to the total 
the weather conditions during three of the winter months, and 
consequent railroad paralysis, rendered work by the inspec- 
tors in many of the large markets and important producing 
sections impossible. The figures of the inspection department 
for the year ending May 31, 1918, showing the quantity of 
lumber inspected in each market and district, with amounts 
earned and exact cost of maintenance, are as follows: 


MARKET Feet Earnings He«epense 
CONG, ib os sisiss le Owes 13,657,748 $8,850.10 $9,293.18 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 13,266,497 7,821,45 5,955.22 
Le OA. (a ae 11,549,567 7,093.09 5,741.36 
Memphis, Tenn. .....<... 8,706,806 5,286.03 5,192.82 
Cairo and Alton, Ill....... 8,171,504 4,371.40 3,782.44 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 7,677,563 4,030.81 4,136.67 
SIORTON, MANOR, 606.0 5-0:p ows 7,012,373 4,127.86 8,554.53 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 6,785,747 3,906.47 8,673.29 
Citeinnati, Ohio: ......<%:0-0:<% 6,487,268 4,305.33 4,853.59 
Louisville, Ey. ...<.000008 6,355,861 8,654.83 3,654.48 
MNO IN Nig cic. 6s op weenie 6,112,252 3,359.28 2,562.03 
New Orleans, La.......0+. 5,856,005 8,358.72 4,162.25 
New York City, N. ¥...... 4,587,484 2,797.18 2,267.21 
DOOM RENEE, oc cccscaces 3,844,170 2,193.31 2,414.82 
DPABEOL, PONT, §. o:5¢0.9 0-00s.0 3,730,950 2,711.64 2,225.68 
WCMOPONS, Alb, occ cces 3,724,886 1,911.31 1,846.40 
WOTONto, ONE. .6.05 6 0<8 3,562,973 2,015.10 2,459.22 
PURIODG, Me 6.0% edie eldb ae 3,306,210 1,893.80 1,843.60 
Naenhvinle, TOM, 06.6 on oes 3,097,542 1,696.5¢ 1,865.83 
ASROVING, Ne Cocic ics ote cite 2,902,431 1,922.38 2,265.72 
PITIHDUTER, PG. .0-«0.0:0.00:00 2,561,292 2,110.63 2,130.99 
WP) a a ee 2,400,548 1,512.76 2,946.86 


Alexandria and Colfax, La. 2,277,800 
Chattanooga & Jellico, Tenn. 2,112,984 
Clarksburg, W. .Va@.....«. 901,447 926.11 1,303.70 
Dertmore; MG... cwiecse 763,526 70.00 70.00 
Michigan Millie. ...¢..cc0- 46,821,978 2,841.00 -....... 
Reinspections 885,417 1,358.54 6,658.77 

Of the 188,235,412 feet indicated by these figures to have 
been inspected under the bonded certificate of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association official reinspections were re 
quested and applied on 885,417 feet, and of that amount the 
original inspection was found to differ more than 4 percent 
in money value on 301,657 feet, resulting in claims paid by 
the association of $1,033.78. It will be noted that the ex- 
pense of the inspection bureau exceeds the amount earned by 
$1,050.46, and it is my belief that this can be attributed en- 
tirely to the car shortage. With embargoes on at many 
points there have been weeks when our salaried inspectors 
have been idle. 

The system of inspection conducted by this association long 
since ceased to be an experiment and became instead a recog 
nized institution, an institution that constitutes the basis 
upon which a very large percentage of all transactions in 
hardwood lumber is conducted. If National inspection were 
to be eliminated the trade would be as helpless as a ship 
drifting upon an unknown sea without chart or compass. 
Deprive the trade of the standards which the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has developed for the grading and 
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D. E. CHIPPS, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


measurement of hardwood lumber and which it is applying 
thru its inspection department and the same chaotic con- 
ditions would prevail in the hardwood trade that were present 
prior to the organization of this association. I do not believe 
that this statement can be controverted in any manner. 
Neither do I believe that any of our members who are able to 
recall what the conditions were in the trade prior to the or- 
ganization of this association would care to return to the old 
order of things. 


A Menace to the Inspection Service 


That there is some dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the inspection of this association is being conducted is evi- 
denced by the movement now on foot to bring about a radical 
change in the operation of the inspection department, and 
no doubt the matter will receive the most careful and intelll- 
gent consideration of every member present at this meeting ; 
its importance at least justifies that quality of consideration. 
I feel that it is my duty to point out to this membership, from 
the position which it has been my privilege to occupy in this 
association for the last thirteen years, that there are two 
kinds of legislation possible of enactment at this meeting; 
one is Destructive and the other is Constructive. The former 
purposes only to tear down and weaken; the later to build 
up and strengthen. The former ignores the good that may 
exist in the present situation and would eliminate it together 
with the bad; the latter would keep all the good while re- 
moving the bad which is to be replaced with something bet- 
ter. It is within the province of this membership to deter- 
mine which class of legislation this meeting will enact. What- 
ever is done should be done without hurry, without prejudice, 
and without passion, and with the sole purpose in view of im- 
proving conditions (if they can be improved) under which 
the hardwood lumber trade is conducted. 

I am confident that whatever action is taken on these im 
portant matters will be the right action, because in the past 
this membership has never failed in proper judgment when 
that judgment has been put to the crucial test. 


The Association's Finances 


The finances of the association during the year have been 
in sound condition notwithstanding the loss sustained in the 
operation of the inspection bureau and expense of the War 
Service Bureau, which was borne by the association with no 
extra charge or assessment of any nature against the mem- 
bership. All bills and indebtedness of every nature have been 
met promptly and on June 1 the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association did not owe a cent. The following is a detailed 
statement of receipts and disbursements, together with fig- 
ures from the association ledgers, the correctness of which is 
certified to in the attached report of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat 
& Co., certified public accountants and auditors. 


Balance reported at Convention, June 11, 1917...$ 32,215.44 
Receipts 
From membership dues and initia- 


COU ccc cccaedceseséscens $49,016.30 
“ inspection fees......cccccees 87,456.08 
‘“* inspection rules etc.......... 466.10 
‘“ program advertising......... 8,699.25 
“« pank interest.......cceeeeee 310.86 
“« other interest... ...cescssvces 351.64 


nn, 


$178,515.67 
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Disbursements 

Salaries and expenses: Secretary 

treasurer, assistant secretary, 

chief inspector, inspectors and of 
DE Gkseveere onbe.6sehreve $112,156.81 
Postage and printing............. 8,721.08 

Convention program, executive com- 

mittee, board of managers and 
standing committees expense..... 8,600.57 
General office expenses: Light, tele- 
phone, telegraph, exchange, office 
SUpplies etc. .ccccesssccccceces 
Miscellaneous expense: Association 
dues, legal, contributions ete..... 2,375.52 
EES Sov esccCoesececevveresevcce 3,120.00 
Reinspection claims and settlements 950.18 
SED ERODED: vous cccesvseveveve 565.40 
War Service Bureau 2,814.52 
—— 141,479.64 





2,175.56 


Leaving a balance on deposit at the 
Fort Dearborn Nat’l Bank June 15, 


ET Dien ORR A eo wh os yib« wa'e'se soe $ 26,036.03 

In the Hibernian Banking Association. 1,000.00 

In Liberty Loan Bonds.............. 10,000.00 
en Re REL 5s 0 'n 9 5 p06 04 60 60:0'0.8160 $ 37,036.03 


In addition the books show outstanding accounts 
for membership dues and initiations, $4,705 ; for 
inspection fees, $6,170.52; for program adver- 
tising, $1,885; and advances to employees, $2,- 
358.34—a total of 


15,118.86 
Bringing resources in cash and good outstand 
Tn. bs 6a u's sas $0 6 600 6 50 0b 0% $ 52,154.89 
CASH DEPOSIT FUND 
Balance reported at convention, June 11, 1917 
Refunds 


Balance in cash deposit fund................5. $575.00 
In connection with these figures, your attention is directed 
to the fact that about $7,000 of the cash in bank and accounts 
receivable is a temporary item, as this program advertising 
fund will be disbursed at the close of this convention. For 
many years the association's finances—and particularly its 
bank balance—did not match the increase in its proportions 
and prestige. I am sure you will all agree, in view of the in- 
creased expense of operating the inspection bureau and the 
general uncertainty in the business world, that it is very 
necessary our bank balance be a respectable one and our finan- 
cial status should be strengthened. On this, the twenty-first 
anniversary, your association is stronger than at any time 
in its history. It has greater influence at home and abroad 
than ever and its standing is of the highest order among all 
those lumber buyers, producers and distributers who only ask 
and expect a square deal. 


In Appreciation 

Rotary has for its general motto “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best.” While this concrete definition of the proper 
mainspring of effort is a new one, I believe that I am justified 
in making the claim that something of the kind is what has 
been in my mind during the thirteen years that I have served 
this association. I am certain that it has not been a selfish 
service. I have, at all times, given to the work the best that 
was in me. Neither has it been possible to compute the re- 
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wards of the service so rendered, in dollars and cents. The 
best thing that has come to me in this work is the certain 
knowledge that at all times I have had the whole-hearted 
support of this membership in every worthy undertaking that 
had for its purpose the bettering of conditions under which 
our trade is conducted ; and as long as I remain in the service 
of this association I shall attempt to deserve the same quality 
of support as that which in the past has so generously been 
bestowed upon my efforts. 

An exceptionally good reception was given Secretary 
Fish’s report, especially that part which revealed the 
association ’s excellent financial standing, despite the many 
influences that have subjected the treasury to heavy drain. 

On motion the president appointed a committee of three 
to take charge of and study the papers read by the presi- 
dent and the secretary-treasurer before they went into 
the files of the association. This committee consisted of 
George Osgood, of Chicago; J. C. West, of Cincinnati, 
and B, C. Currie, of Philadelphia. A committee on resolu- 
tions was also appointed, this consisting of F. 8. Under- 
hill, of Philadelphia; Gardiner I. Jones, of Boston; H. C. 
Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis.; J. L. Brownlee, Detroit, 
and George C. Ehemann, of Memphis. 

Earl Palmer, of Memphis, Tenn., national councillor for 
the association as well as a director, was slated for an 
address on ‘‘The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States,’’ but he, at the risk of seriously disappointing 
the assemblage, as he said, had prepared no address— 
not because he was negligent of the task assigned to 
him, but because he felt that the work of the national 
Chamber of Cemmerce is so general and so intricate that 
it would be impossible to tell its story in so few words 
as he necessarily would be confined to. He, however, 
made mention of the great part that this body is playing 
in mobilizing industry for war purposes, and he expressed 
keen satisfaction with the fact that the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association had affiliated itself with this 
foremost commercial body of the country. He said that 
the association was highly respected within the chamber 
circles, and in return, he said, it would be only fair for 
this association to give the chamber all the support pos- 
sible. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Altho the afternoon session was called for 1:30, it 
was nearer 2:30 when Chairman Woods called the ses- 
sion to order and introduced Congressman J. W. Ford- 
ney of Saginaw, Mich., who besides being a national 
legislator of many years’ experience is also a lumber- 
man and a member of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

The speaker began with a compliment to the charac- 
ter of the lumber industry and the men interested in 
it, which led him to the remark that he would like to 
see more business men in the halls of Congress. He 
did not wish to cast any reflection upon the average 
personnel of our national legislative body and there are 
many high-class men in it, but there are others who 
should have no place there. 

The speaker next paid his respects to the bill intro- 
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duced by an Oregon congressman intended to shut 
lumber out of interstate commerce if more than eight 
hours a day had been given to its manufacture. He 
had no use for that particular piece of legislation, but 
explained on behalf of its sponsor that he was not re- 
sponsible for it and that he had not introduced it with 
any idea of working for its enactment into law. He 
characterized it as a measure to curry favor with the 
I. W. W., but he gave credit to its introducer as being 
one of the really high class men in Congress. 


Our Wealth in Population and Timber 


Referring to the business growth of the country, the 
statement was made that the census of 1910 showed 
the population twenty-four times that of 1790. An- 
other period of like increase in growth would show more 
than 2,000,000,000 people in the United States. Even 
then, however, they would not be overcrowded, altho, 
of course, no such increase is expected. In 1910, how- 
ever, there were but thirty people per square mile in 
the United States, as against 652 people per square 
mile in Belgium before the war. 

Calling attention to the fact that 55 percent of our 
standing timber at the present time is in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, he gave 
some of his own experiences as a lumberman in that 
section. In one operation in which he is interested it 
was expected to get out 90,000,000 feet of logs this 
year, about 30 percent of which is high grade spruce. 
One spruce tree recently cut measured 12 feet at the 
stump and scaled 80,000 feet of lumber. Lumbermen 
both in the West and South and in all other sections 
of the country are doing their share to meet the de- 
mands of the war, altho often under some difficulties. 
This, however, is also true of people in every line of 
industry. Our security as a nation has largely rested 
in the fact that we are 3,000 miles away from other 
large nations across the ocean, but this is also our 
present difficulty in coéperating with our Allies. It 
demands the building of ships and the manufacture on 
a large scale of rifles and supplies of all kinds. In 
carrying on such activities some waste and inefficiency 
is inevitable, as such large things can not be accom- 
plished with the same economy that was shown by those 
present in the conduct of their individual enterprises. 

Remarking that this country owed much to France 
the speaker said: 

My grandfather Fordney came to this country with Lafayette 
and fought in the Revolutionary War. He was a German from 
Alsace, Alsace and Lorraine at that time being under the 
French Government. He settled in Lancaster, Pa., where my 
father was born. Statistics show that France at that time 
loaned us when we had neither money nor credit large sums 
of money at a low rate of interest—5 percent. When we came 
to repay her she cancelled not only the interest but a large 
portion of the principal. There are statistics that indicate 
that the French Government at that time spent as much as 
$750,000,000 in maintaining its army and not one penny of 
that sum did she ever ask us to pay back. General Pershing’s 
speech at the tomb of Lafayette not long ago was very sig- 


nificant and it consisted only of the four words: “Lafayette, 
here we are,” 4 il 
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Yes, here we are and we must and will win this war, no 
matter what it costs in money. When it comes to measuring 
human life in money, money has no value. 


Railroads Here and Abroad. 


The speaker then referred to the railroads and said 
that they had not been treated fairly. Before legisla- 
tive control was exercised over them they encroached 
upon the rights of others and imposed upon the people 
in many instances. The period of legislative control 
began in the various States and in the national halls of 
Congress and the pendulum has swung too far. Busi- 
ness would be valueless without the aid of railroads 
to carry the product to the factory. It has been only 
ninety years since the mileage of railroads was con- 
fined in this country to twenty-three miles. Today the 
main lines of track measure 250,000 miles, or 300,000 
miles including sidings. 

In 1856 a brother of the speaker traveled from their 
father’s farm in Indiana to California by wagon, taking 
190 days in the trip, as compared with seventy-three 
hours by palace car at the present time. 

The speaker expressed himself as emphatically 
against Government ownership of the railroads and 
gave a table for different countries showing average 
eost of freight per ton, and average weekly wages. 
These figures were for the last year previous to the war 
and showed for the railroads of Great Britain a ton mile 
cost of $2.23 and an average weekly wage of $7. Cor- 
responding figures for other countries were: 


Costs Wages 
MMMMITRRN do acs acs “ops sas calcein teh 8 ebook adie rans $1.37 $7.77 
PMNMNUY. 25 5.5) :sp-si pi oo e-ar vie sk ons cerg (evadeererenteece. eed 1.31 4.01 
DRE sn. pisos ig Vb aoe eis a oierw ae note Eee 1.51 6.11 
NR occ oat “arcs sein-to daha: aialee aceie Teeter 1.34 5.58 
NER 200 i155 9 45 <a ca'laxs’piha Were adalat bee 85 2.17 
BRIANNE DEO Sc oho. og. sews oie enpiareie wwe. -7191 16.90 


The United States thus paid double the wage of any 
country in the world except Canada, and the ton mile 
cost of freight was less than in any other country. 

The Government owned roads of Canada in that year 
paid out $102.13 for every hundred dollars of revenue 
taken in and, like other Government railroads, they 
paid no taxes of any kind, while the railroads in the 
United States paid $143,000,000 of local taxes. 

Regarding the war resources of the nation the 
speaker said that according to census of 1900 the na- 
tional wealth was $187,000,000,000 and the national 
wealth of the present time is estimated at $263,000,000,- 
000. Before the war the wealth of Great Britain and 
of Germany combined amounted to but $160,000,000,000. 
‘There is no danger of us going bankrupt because of 
the present war—if we win. If we lose we, of course, 
will have to pay the kaiser’s bill.’’ 


National Outgo and Income. 

The total expense of conducting the national Gov- 
ernment up to the end of the fiscal year of 1913 was 
$36,000,000,000. The expenditure since that time, in- 
cluding appropriations for the current fiscal year, 
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amounts to $51,000,000,000. We are spending some 
money and the people will have to pay to foot the bill. 
At the present time the new internal revenue law is 
being framed and the speaker as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee is of course closely connected 
with that work. He remarked that in hearings up to 
the present time only a few unpractical men have ap- 
peared, most of them being theorists and others he 
‘bluntly characterized as ‘‘damphools,’’ saying that he 
hoped his hearers would excuse his log rolling English. 
There seemed to be a great deal of talk in favor of the 
English system of raising revenue, but the speaker 
pointed out that while most of the taxes in England 
are raised by the central government we have heavy 
State and local taxes to carry in addition to the com- 
paratively light normal taxes required to carry on the 
national Government. 

The speaker does not agree with the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to the large amount of 
war expenditures that they wish to raise by direct tax- 
ation . They favor raising at least 50 per cent in that 
way. They are already raising 30 per cent. For the 
fiscal year that ended March 31 Great Britain raised 
25.7 per cent by direct taxation. It has since increased 
its taxes and during the current year will raise 28% 
per cent in that way. Canada is raising 18% per cent 
by direct taxes and borrowing the balance. France is 
raising 11 per cent by direct taxes, Italy 9 per cent, and 
it is proposed that the United tSates raise $9,000,000,- 
000 by direct taxation or 45 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the war bill. The speaker thinks that too heavy a 
burden in addition to all the current activities and 
sacrifices of war. He remarked, however: 

I am only one of 435 men in Congress and I am just an ordi 
nary plain business man, and have only a little influence, al- 
tho I do have a good deal to say, as I have a right to do. I 
am going to have something to say in preparing this new 
revenue bill, and I am going to fight every inch of the way to 
get that bill so it will be most equitable to the masses of the 


people, but when the majority have worked out the bill I am 
going to vote for it to help Uncle Sam win the war.” 


Internal and Other Revenue. 

Congressman Fordney said that the new internal 
revenue bill was intended to repeal the previous income 
tax measures. There are some inequalities in these and 
he referred to two, one of them the failure properly to 
define what is capital, in the measure of Oct. 3, 1917. 
In the previous measures the value of assets as of March 
1, 1913, was taken as the proper appraisement and as 
setting the value of capital investments. Thru some over- 
sight, however, the latter measure based its definition of 
capital upon the money originally invested in the business, 
and he gave an example of a business that originally repre- 
sented an investment of $200,000 but which haa grown 
to actual value of a million dollars. One of the two 
owners thereupon sells out his interest for a half million 
dollars. The man who purchased that interest, of course, 
has an actual investment of $500,000 and is allowed his 
earnings of 8 or 9 percent upon that capitalization. The 


other man, however, the older partner who invested only 
$100,000, is by the terms of that bill allowed his earnings 
only upon that original investment. This, of course, is 
an economie injustice that will be corrected in the new 
measure. Another inequity was the failure of these bills 
to keep partnerships and corporations upon an even plane. 
This was entirely unintentional and an effort will be made 
to clarify this matter in the new legislation. 

The speaker voiced his opinion that a larger share of 
our revenues should be raised by import duties and 
pointed out that in the last year under the Payne Tariff 
our tariff earnings amounted to $3.25 per capita, while 
England, which is held up before the world ag the leading’ 
free trade nation, had a revenue of $3.56 per capita. 
The sole difference between the past systems of the two 
countries was, that England levied her duties upon non- 
competitive products and the United States upon com- 
petitive merchandise. In that year our total revenue from 
tariffs was $333,000,000; last year they fell to $206,000,- 
000 and amounted to $1.68 per capita, while Great Britain 
had advanced her earnings to $10.25 per capita, In 
other words, Great Britain has trebled her import taxes 
while we have cut ours in two. The speaker, therefore 
ended his address with a significant remark: 

The Democratic party favors a tariff for revenue only and 


God knows that now is their chance; and I am entirely will- 
ing to help to get one if they will let me. 


A Keen Observer’s Views 


The Hon. J. E. Davies, former commissioner of cor 
porations and afterward chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission but now counsel for the organization of lum- 
ber wholesalers, was next introduced and made a com- 
paratively brief but very eloquent address that was 
roundly applauded at many points. He began by paying 
a very hearty tribute to the standing of Congressman 
Fordney in Washington, with which he of course is 
thoroly familiar; then paid a glowing tribute to the 
part that lumbermen are playing in the prosecution of 
the war and referred to the special opportunities that 
he has had in his official positions for a study of various 
phases of the industry. 

‘*Congressman Fordney is a Republican,’’ Mr, Davies 
continued, ‘‘ while I am a Democrat, but neither of us is 
any longer a party man. We are Americans to save the 
world for democracy. This is the greatest crisis the world 
has ever known since the time when Christ was born on 
the shore of Galilee. You can see great changes being 
made in industry. There is no country that is not now 
trying to do the impossible thing, to set aside the laws 
of supply and demand and fix prices upon great com 
modities by the fiat of man. There is not a country in 
the world that is not mortgaging its future up to the hilt 
for the sake of an idea that is typified by the Christian 
religion—the idea that nations shall have the right to 
live without being subject to the fear of power and might 
rather than to the rule of law. All business is being 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS ON HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


War echoes—that just about describes the luniber 
chat heard about the lobby and corridors of the Con- 
gress Hotel during the annual of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association this week, Those in attend- 
ance—750 from all parts of the United States where 
hardwood lumber is produced or distributed—in renew- 
ing acquaintanceships or forming new ones had two 
common subjects: The war and the hardwood lumber 
business. So far reaching have been the needs of the 
war for all kinds of hardwood stocks that go into air- 
planes or consort wagons or other sundry purposes that 
many report the war business as representing 80 per 
cent of their present trade. So keen is the demand 
for hardwoods in war uses that the Government has 
many experts studying new possibilities for many of 
the hardwoods in endeavoring to ascertain if the woods 
can be used for purposes to which they have never 
before been put. Some of these Government experts 
were present at the meeting. Many of the lumbermen 
present have boys ‘‘over there’’ with Pershing’s cru- 
saders or as Jack Tars driving the kaiser ‘‘U’’ boats 
off the sea or in army, navy or aviation training camps 
in the United States, while several present have grand- 
children who are ‘‘ doing their bit’’ for Unele Sam. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago kept ‘‘ open 
house’’ for visitors, and on Tuesday some of them were 
guests of Divisions ‘‘B’’—Hardwood Yards—and ‘‘C’’ 
—Hardwood Wholesalers—at luncheon. Following the 
luncheon several spoke, telling of conditions prevailing 
as to war work and the hardwood trade in their re- 
spective territories. Among those who spoke were 


C. F. Korn of Cincinnati, who returned recently from . 


England; Frank F. Fee, of Dermott, Ark.; A. E. Clark, 
Toronto, Can.; H. H. Alexander, Belzoni, Miss.; F. J. 
Darke, Odanah, Wis.; J. H. Mackelduff, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. C. Fowler, Macon, Ga.; and Phil A. Ryan, for- 
merly of Chicago but now of Lufkin, Tex. Twenty-five 
visitors were present. F. J. Heidler presided and pre- 
vious to the brief talks of the visitors George G. King of 
Chicago gave an interesting talk on the work the Amer- 
ican Protective League is doing to blot out German 
propaganda and seditious talk. 

It would have done young hearts good to watch the 
exchange of reminiscences between ‘‘Uncle’’ George 
Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, who has prob- 
ably been connected with the lumber industry longer 
than any other living person, and Congressman James W. 
Fordney, of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Hotchkiss and Con- 
gressman Fordney, himself a well known Michigan lum- 
berman, knew each other long ago at Saginaw, but had 
not met in years. ‘‘Uncle’’ George left Bay City in 
1871 and stories about the days when the Saginaw 
Valley was the hub of the country’s lumber operations 
were exchanged between them. Congressman Ford- 
ney, who was one of the speakers at the afternoon ses- 
sion, came from Washington to address the hardwood 
men and declared that in all his Washington experience 
the capital was never so busy as now. He was very 
proud of fhe fact that two sons, Joseph G. Fordney 
in the Marine Corps, and Chester L. Fordney in the 
national army, are doing their bit. Paul Hackstadt, 
his son-in-law, is also in the army, and two grandsons, 
Roy and Herbert Latham, of Mississippi, are about to 
enlist. 

Charles W. Fish, president of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., of Elcho, Wis., one of the best known 
northern operators, said that mill operations were mov- 
ing along in fairly satisfactory manner, the cut being 
about 40 percent hemlock and 60 percent hardwoods. 
At present the company has in pile between 25 and 26 
million feet of northern lumber and Mr. Fish feels that 
the company has little complaint to make despite the 
fact that it is a problem to get sufficient help at pres- 
ent. His son, Glenn, he said, expects to enlist in the 
army shortly. 

Almost a battery of Forest Service men were in at- 
tendance at the meeting, as E. H. Frothingham, F. 8. 
Baker, G. B. MacDonald and Russell Watson, who have 
been assigned by the Service to study the possibilities 
of hardwood, especially as to uses for different war 
purposes, were present. Mr Frothingham is assigned 
to northern hardwoods, Mr. Baker to Indiana hard- 
woods, Mr. MacDonald, southern oak, and Mr. Watson, 
hardwoods in Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘‘Our job con- 
sists chiefly of visiting the producing territory and 
keeping in touch with the manufacturers on matters 
relating to hardwoods needed for Government use,’’ 
said Mr, Frothingham, ‘‘the work having especially to 
do with the hardwoods that have not been put to the 
same uses before.’’ Some of the Government men 
who are stationed at the: Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., were also expected to be in Chicago 
before the meeting closed. 

Naturally the hardwood convention could not be 
held without a delegation from Cadillac, Mich., being 
present. Consequently that city was well represented by 
Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; Charles R. Abbott, and 
W. L, Saunders of the Cummer-Diggins Co.; Henry Bal- 
lou and M. E. Thomas, of Cobbs & Mitchell; and Clar- 
ence Williams, of the Williams Bros. Co. Mr. Abbott 
said that Cadillac is as busy as usual and that the 
hardwood lumbermen of that city have no complaint 
to make, All northern hardwoods he pronounced in 
good demand, especially basswood and maple. 

Henry G. Bohlssen, New Caney, Tex., one of the 
leading hardwood lumbermen of the Lone Star State, 
and Mrs. Bohlssen were in Chicago this week, Mrs. 
Bohlssen visiting friends while Mr. Bohlssen attended 
the hardwood convention. Mrs. Bohlssen expressed re- 
gret that the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
did not extend a welcome to the ladies this year, as she 
believed the wives of the hardwood lumbermen might 


be of material assistance in deciding their inspection 
rules squabbles. ‘‘We are voting now in Texas,’’ said 
Mrs. Bohlssen, ‘‘so why should we not attend hard- 
wood meetings?’’ Mrs. Bohlssen is chairman of the 
Liberty Loan campaign and the Red Cross drive at 
New Caney, the Liberty Loan being oversubscribed 
five times and the Red Cross drive exceeding the town’s 
quota 250 percent. Mrs. Bohlssen is also food con- 
servator for the district in which New Caney is lo- 
cated. 

H. H. Alexander, of Alexander Bros., Belzoni, Tex., 
was one southern lumberman who had no complaint to 
make of the lack of help. The company in its camp 
and mill operations employs from 60 to 75 men and so 
far has experienced very little difficulty in holding 
them. Mr. Alexander said that a scarcity of logs more 
than a scarcity of labor is their chief trouble. 

Earl Palmer, of Memphis, Tenn., was overheard tell- 
ing Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, that he would make a 
speech for every story that Guenther told the hard- 
wood men. Mr. Guenther, who is one of the famous 
story tellers among the hardwood visitors, said that al- 
tho he had several new ones he didn’t believe he had 
enough to match Earl Palmer’s speeches. Mr. Palmer 
has two sons in the service, Lieut. John M. Palmer, of 
the Ordnance Department, now located at Camp Han- 
cock, Augusta, Ga., and Ensign Wayne F. Palmer, of 
the United States Navy, now in service in European 
water doing his bit in the fight on the U-boats. J. 
Jorden Guenther, Mr. Guenther’s only son, is engaged 
in Y. M. C, A. work at eastern camps, now being lo- 
cated at Pelham station. 

C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., who is a director 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, said that 
Indiana hardwoods are active and, contrary to. the 
opinion prevailing in many places that walnut is scarce, 
he said that hardwood dealers have no trouble in getting 
walnut in Indiana. Farmers having one to a few trees 
are offering them for sale not so much for the price that 
is being offered but for patriotic reasons, Even in parks 
in many towns and cities walnut trees are being cut down 
so that the Government may have the stock for airplane 
purposes. Only trees 14-inches and up are taken and a 
tree that yields only 200 feet will net the seller about $15, 
while any number of trees that will saw 500 feet are 


the export lumber market, or at least what there is left 
of it. While some hardwoods still find entry into Great 
Britain the volume is very small, and every order must 
have the O. K. of the British timber controller. However, 
anybody having anything to do with the export business 
is firm in the opinion that the period following the war 
will witness a big market for American hardwoods. 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, Mich., a member of the 
inspection rules committee of the National and one of 
the veteran members of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is justly proud that his son, 
Corporal David Day, Jr., tho only 19 years old, has been 
with Pershing’s crusaders in France since the first con- 
tingent went over. ‘‘Nothing could hold that boy back 
and he enlisted at the outset,’’? said Mr. Day, ‘‘and 
I am glad that he is over there doing his bit.’’ Corporal 
Day is stationed with the headquarters’ company of 
General Pershing’s staff, 

¥. K. Conn, president and manager of the Bayou Land 
& Lumber Co., Cincinnati and Yazoo City, Miss., ex- 
pressed to several of his friends his jubilance over 
the work his little county is doing for war relief. 
Mr. Conn, who is vice chairman of the War Savings 
Stamps Campaign for Yazoo County, said that his county 
had pledged itself to sell a million dollars worth of Sav- 
ings Stamps. As the county numbers only about 15,000 
people and as a large proportion of these are negroes 
it can readily be seen that Yazoo County is setting a 
fine example of patriotic spirit. In the recent Liberty 
Bond drive, in which Mr. Conn was a worker, this county 
went 30 percent over its quota and it more than doubled 
the recent Red Cross quota. Mr. Conn is a regular at- 
tendant of the National association meetings and enjoys 
them thoroly. 

Among the members of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers at the Thursday session were A. O, 
Davis, Alexandria, La., secretary of the club; Ben Hall, 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; Rex Brown, Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; B. C. Kelly, South 
Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; W. D. Brewer, Brewer- 
Nienstedt Lumber Co., Miltonberg, La.; Ferd Brenner, 
Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; A. E. Ahrens, 
Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., Oakdale, La.; J. 
M. Thompson, Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La.; Henry 
Bohlssen, New Coney, Tex.; Phillip A. Ryan, Phillip A. 
Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, 








LUMBERMAN’S SON SEES GERMAN AIRPLANE WRECKED IN FRANCE 


found available. A few trees sawing 1,000 feet have 
been found, but they are exeeedingly scarce. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, of Wister, Underhill & Nixon, 
of Philadelphia, described conditions in Philadelphia as 
anything but satisfactory from the viewpoint of getting 
shipments thru. The chief trouble is because the natural 
gateways, Norfolk and Richmond from the South, are 
practically closed to lumber shipments on account of 
other pressing requirements, while it grows more difficult 
to get lumber shipments thru the Hagerstown gateway. 
The Philadelphia market finds the best demand for 
basswood, oak and poplar, he said. Mr. Underhill has 
a son, Arthur B. Underhill, who has been with Pershing’s 
boys in France since early in January. Just a few days 
ago Mr. Underhill received a photo showing a destroyed 
German airplane after it had been brought down by an 
American aviator in the Lafayette squadron. The photo- 
graph, which is reproduced on this page, shows the de- 
stroyed plane in such a manner that the iron cross can be 
seen, Young Underhill is in the picture. The plane was 
brought down on Palm Sunday and two German officers 
who were wounded were captured. 

A. E. Clark and R. L, Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons 
(Ltd.); John A. McBean, of McBean & Verrall; C. G. 
Anderson, of C. G. Anderson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Toronto; Frank Kent and H. M. Bernard, of the Seaman 
Kent Co. (Ltd.), of Montreal; and W. F. and J. O. 
Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., Toronto, were among 
the Canadian lumbermen present. A. E. Clark, who is a 
member of the inspection rules committee, said that the 
lumber situation in Canada is generally satisfactory con- 
sidering many handicaps imposed by the war and that 
the demand created by munition plants has about cleaned 
up available stocks of low grade lumber. 

Thomas E. Coale, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
and W.-H. Lear were also among the Philadelphia lum- 
bermen present at the meeting. Speaking of the lumber 
situation in Philadelphia they said that the demand for 
hardwood is confined mostly to lumber needed for war 
uses and that probably 80 percent of the present trade 
can be included among war orders. Mr. Lear has a son, 
Warren H. Lear, who is in the Marine Reserve and now 
stationed at Cape May. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis; 
J. Crosbie Foster, of Williams, Richards & Co., Liver- 
pool, England, and M. J. Saperstone, New York repre- 
sentative of the Liverpool Hardwood Co., talked over 


| Tex., and A. M. Clark, Pel- 
| ican Lumber Co., Mounds, 
La. 

J. W. O’Shaughnessy, man- 
ager Climax Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La.; W. H. Per- 
kins, Wyatt Lumber Co., 
and J. EK. Smoot, of J. K. 
Smoot & Co., Corbin, La., 
were attendants at the Na- 
tional meeting who enjoyed 
the cool breezes from Lake 
Michigan. Both experienced 
some extremely hot weather 
on their way to Chicago and 
arrived a little worse for the 
wear, but were in fine fettle 
before the meeting was over. 

J. T. Baldwin, jr., presi 
dent of the Baldwin Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., arrived on Monday night for the convention 
and is spending the week here. He was an interested 
observer at the annual golf tournament of Tuesday and 
was in regular attendance at the sessions. 


Osear L. Larson, of the Buckley & Douglas Lumber 
Co., Manistee, Mich., who is vice president of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, said 
that not only is the lumber business satisfactory but 
that the salt business, in which the comapny is ex- 
tensively interested, keeps the’ manufacturers busy. 
The demand for salt has grown since the war started as 
the requirements of the packers and the paper manufac- 
turers are much greater than ever before, he said. 


W. T. Roberts, superintendent of the hardwood de 
partment, Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark., was present 
at the National convention and said that his company is 
now cutting about 50,000 feet a day of hardwood. This 
company has long been in the pine industry but will 
soon cut out pine and emphasize the manufacture of 
hardwoods. It has a cut of twenty years ahead of it. 


It was a matter of considerable regret to the many 
friends of Col. Albert Deutsch, president of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, that he was 
unable to be present at the convention. Colonel 
Deutsch expected to be in Chicago this week but was 
unavoidably detained at his home in Oakdale, La., 
where he is president of the Sabine River Logging & 
Lumber Co. He sent a personal message to the Na- 
tional meeting thru A. O. Davis, secretary of the club. 

George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., president of the 
Northern ‘Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, said that not only is the hardwood demand 
very good but hemlock is especially active. The de 
mand for hemlock comes mostly from the East and 
only within the last few days his company received an 
inquiry from one eastern concern for a million feet, 
which he regretted to say it could not supply. Secre 
tary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, of the same association, 
said that northern lumbermen and other manufacturers 
expect much to come out of the industrial survey that 
is being made by A. H. Vogel, of Milwaukee, chairman 
of the Wisconsin division of the War Industries Board. 
He said that the next meeting of the association will 
probably be held on July 26 and 27, tho these dates 
have not definitely been fixed.) (J. T. Phillips, of the 
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STATE WILL MAKE SCHOOL MEETINGS 


In discussions of Community Building a question sometimes raised 
is this: What constitutes a community? Opinions will differ widely 
on this point; in fact, conditions may so differ as to vary widely the 
answers to be given to the question in different localities. But gen- 
erally speaking the schoolhouses appear to be the natural rallying points 
for the smallest groups of the population of the United States. This 
may be more true in the country districts than in the cities ; and yet settle- 
ment workers have seemed to find the schoolhouses the most logical cen- 
ters around which and within which to carry on their work. 

The schoolhouse possesses two characteristics that make it the best 
place for the people to gather: one is that the building is generally idle 
at the time when the people want to use it for community meetings ; and 
the other is that it is commonly centrally located and its location is known 
to all the people of the community, even in the city. Another charac- 
teristic of the school that makes it the logical center for community 
activities is that the school district is the smallest and most purely demo- 
cratic self-governing body in the United States. It does not differ greatly 
in its methods of legislation from the town or township, but it is smaller 
and the people comprising the school district are near neighbors and are 
better acquainted than are the people of more distant sections of the 
township. In rural districts, therefore, the people will more readily go 
to the schoolhouse than to the township hall to attend any meeting in 
which everybody is supposed to be interested. In the first place, the 
schoolhouse is nearer, and in the second place neighbors on their way can 
pick up others and the walk is made more agreeable by company. Then 
before the meeting begins conversations and discussions of local interest 
help to pass the time; whereas in the larger meetings more formality is 
observed, and the farmer especially does not feel enough at home to enjoy 
the company and participate in discussions with persons he does not 
know intimately. 

When a rural district is really unified and the habit of meeting together 
and discussing community affairs has been formed it is a very easy matter 
to get a crowd at the schoolhouse whenever a matter of public moment is 
to be discussed... In fact, this is one of the greatest values of community 
building, a value that is being demonstrated in an emphatic manner in 
all war work. The schoolhouse has an American flag flying over it; 
in the schoolhouse is suspended the service flag—a star for each boy of 
the community called to service, and it is in the schoolhouse that farewell 
meetings are held to bid the boys Godspeed when they leave for the 
training camps; and the schoolhouse has been the rallying place for 
patriotic meetings since the war began. 

Strangely enough, however, patriotism has not generally been very 
closely associated with the official government activities in the school- 
house. The school meeting is commonly the most businesslike of affairs. 
Officers are elected, taxes voted and reports made and the entire *busi- 
ness of the school district is transacted without any fuss or furbelows. 


OCCASIONS FOR PATRIOTIC RALLIES 


However, in at least one State this year, a change is to be made in the 
routine of the school meetings, and if this change were effected in all the 
school meetings of all the States the effect upon public sentiment would 
be prodigious. The State that is to effect an innovation in the conduct 
of its school meetings is Michigan, and the plan proposed is to have 
a patriotic address at every school meeting of the State. The meetings 
thruout the State will be held July 8, and the War Preparedness Board 
in cooperation with the State Board of Education is preparing the plans 
for these simultaneous patriotic rallies. 

The meetings will-be held under the direction of the county war boards, , 
which will supply speakers. The supplying of speakers is the one most 
difficult problem in a movement of this kind, for while there are numerous 
speakers that make the usual flamboyant Fourth-of-July oration it is 
not that kind of speeches that the war boards want on this occasion. 
What is needed now are straightforward, patriotic and informing talks 
that will make each listener feel the burden of the war and the positive 
necessity of some act of denial on his part to bring victory to the Allies. 
The amount of misinformation on the war is simply appalling. Every 
man who reads the daily newspaper feels that he knows as much and is 
as capable of forming right conclusions as is his neighbor whose source 
of information is the same. It will not be sufficient, therefore, for the 
speakers merely to mouth over facts and alleged facts known to all their 
listeners; they must be persons who have taken some pains to inform 
themselves and who are able to speak upon the deeper questions and the 
more ultimate results involved in this war. 

A whole lot of nonsense has been spoken and written about the war 
and America’s part in it, and a large part of the speakers’ tasks will be 
to correct erroneous views inculcated by commonplace newspapers and 
ill advised, self-appointed neighborhood spokesmen. Above all things 
these misinformed local spokesmen must not be selected as speakers to 
address their fellows, and in this manner be permitted to multiply the 
injuries to the cause for which they are already respqnsible. 

Of course everybody reads about the war, some read everything they 
can find in the newspapers ; but it not infrequently happens that the per- 
sons who read most really are most misled by what they read, and this 
is because in the maze of details they fail to get an enlarged view. Many 
persons who have read of arrests of pro-German propagandists have no 
conception at all of the extent of German espionage and propagandism. 
In fact, many of them who find little fault with Germany’s conduct toward 
the United: States before this war and before the United States entered 
the conflict would if they realized its magnitude and effectiveness be 
frightened into doing something for their country. Many of these per- 
sons read, hear and repeat German propaganda without for a moment 
suspecting that they are doing so; and yet they deem themselves well 
informed. It will be the main duty of the speakers at the annual school 
meetings in Michigan to combat this kind of ignorance. 








AFTER the recent election in Tacoma, Wash., the newly 
elected officials appeared before the civie bureau of the 
commercial club and told a representative body of the 
city’s citizens what their aims would be in the conduct 


THE “LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE”’ 


THE SECOND Community Sing, of Clackamas County, 
Oregon, was held at Gladstone under the auspices of the 
Loyalty League, with a large attendance. The people 








of the offices to which they had been elected. 
* * * 


Or A TOTAL of thirty-nine jurors drawn for. service 
in the Yakima (Wash.) Superior Court eighteen were 
women, Tho the law of the State grants the women the 
right to claim exemption on account of sex, the two 
judges of the court have joined in a letter to the women 
urging them to serve in order that they may relieve men 
from court attendance so far as possible. 

* * * 

THe Aui-ar-TloME Club, of Cove, Ore., gave a play 
that netted more than $200, all of which was turned 
over to the Red Cross. The Dorcas society of the Cal- 
vary Baptist church of the same town at about the same 
time gave a silver tea and devoted the proceeds, $24, to 
the same cause, and the Mt. Fannie Grange, of Cove, 
gave a similar entertainment at the public reading room, 
which brought $20 to the Red Cross. 

* * * 

ATTEMPTS are being made to enact laws requiring all 
persons to engage in some productive employment. The 
movement began with the aim to make vagrants and 
other ‘‘loafers’’ perform some useful labor, not only in 
order that those who will not work may not eat but in 
order that the scarcity of labor due to the draft for 
military service might be supplied. The idea has been 
somewhat enlarged, however, and in some sections at- 
tempts are being made to require all persons, even those 
of independent means if physically able, to perform use- 
ful work. Not much success has been achieved in this 
last direetion, however, and yet there is some logic in 
it. Everybody is asked to conserve wheat and certain 
other foods, his ability to purchase those foods not being 
considered, Hence, if there is a scarcity of labor owing 
to the war why should not every person be required to 
work, whether he has means to live in idleness or not? 
We can see what would be the situation if all the men 
in the habit of performing physical labor were drafted 
into service and only those unaccustomed to labor were left 
behind and they refused to work because they had money 
in plenty. Of course, no such an extreme situation is 
likely, but to some extent it will prevail as more and 


more men are called into the military service and into 
other war work. 





Once more the “LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 
is to demonstrate its potency as a typical American 
institution. Michigan is to use its schoolhouses on 
the occasion of the annual school elections as cen- 
ters for patriotic rallies. While war’s necessities 
compel the United States to utilize all existing gov- 
ernmental institutions for the purpose of military 
and financial preparedness, nobody seriously pro- 
poses that these institutions shall be militarized. 
Yet it is not inappropriate that they be used to the 
greatest possible extent in solidifying public senti- 
ment in behalf of public defense. 

In the past the schools and educational institu- 
tions generally have been convenient mediums for 
promoting peace sentiment and pro-German propa- 
ganda; it is altogether fitting, therefore, now that 
the folly and criminality of both have been discov- 
ered, that the work of undoing the harm perpe- 
trated shall be performed in the schoolhouses. 

It would be well if in all States the schoolhouses 
were made the frequent rallying places for patriotic 
gatherings. In fact, a great deal of time would be 
saved if all the soliciting, or at least a great part of 
it, for Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
were performed at such gatherings in the school- 
houses. It would be practicable to secure a large 
part of the contributions in this manner, especially 
if it were made known that all who did not attend 
the meetings would be called upon by the local war 
board anyhow. Another important advantage of 
this sort of soliciting would be the avoidance of in- 
discreet statements and the circulating of false re- 
ports regarding the arguments used to secure sub- 
scriptions when house-to-house canvassing Is pur- 
sued. Cases have been known where a single dis- 
gruntied and unwilling contributor has ferreted out 
and encouraged others who to begin with were less 
dissatisfied but who with a little encouragement 
could develop a real grievance. 

At any rate, a meeting preliminary to every can- 
vass for the sale of bonds or for contributions to war 
work would be a great aid to canvassers, for it 
would give to their work the aspect of community 
service, instead of personal service. Persons so- 
licited often fail to get the community and the na- 
tional viewpoint in the matter, and commonly it 
happens that the solicitors are unable to present the 
matter in its larger aspects. This, however, is easy 
to do at mass meetings; in fact, the mere gathering 
for the purpose contributes much to that end, and 
the same arguments and appeals presented to the 
community groups will be as effective for all as for 
a single person. 








responded enthusiastically in singing ‘‘ America,’’ ‘‘ Red, 
White and Blue,’’ ‘‘Over There,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,’’ ‘‘ The Long, 
Long Trail,’’? ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ and 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ 


” * * 


SomE time agd Oshkosh, Wis., reported a membership 
of about 3,000 in the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, The 
goal set was 5,000 and committees were out in the various 
wards securing members. 

* * * 

Tue AMERICAN’S Creed, which was written by William 
Tyler Page, and won the $1,000 prize offered by the city 
of Baltimore, follows: 

I believe in the United States of America, as a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy 
in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign States ; 
a perfect Union, one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity, for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, 
to support its Corstitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

* * nm 

Srirrina words against profiteering were spoken by 
President William M. Jardine, of the Kansas State Agri 
cultural College, in a recent address. In part Mr, Jardine 
said: 5 

Winning the war and making money are ideas diametrically 
opposed. In the huge war preparations some will unavoidably 
make money, but it will be made out of the blood of their 
fellow men. Our business now must be to win this fight and 
we must relegate to the background personal ambitions and 
desires. We ought to measure our actions in terms of what 
we are doing toward winning the war. We must come to this. 
The hope of the world lies in us. We are the only nation left 
which can hope to defeat the German military machine. We 
must sense our own personal responsibilities. We are eating 
too much white bread, wearing too many fine clothes, driving 
too luxurious automobiles. We must come to the point where 
we are willing to share the suffering and sacrificiug of our 
Allies in every respect. We all want to see the fight won, but 
we must come to the point where we realize that to win it will 
require the last full measure of devotion from each and every 
one of us. We must learn to do as they have been compelled 
to do in England and France if we are to avoid the terrible 
fate that has overtaken those countries, and if the hope 
which the world places in us is not to be placed in vain, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How a Country of Magnificent Distances Impresses a Visitor—Influences of Settlement and Oil— 
Government Work and the Retailer—A Texas Attitude Toward the Trade Acceptance 


Down here in ‘‘ Mexico’s Lost Previnces’’ the visitor 
from the North or East begins to have it borne in upon 
him the U. 8, A. is a sizeable place. We always knew 
that it was. Surely. Haven’t we been fond of quot- 
ing stunning statistics to the man from Europe in our 
pet, vainglorious way about our size, wealth, fighting 
qualities and the like? Sure we have. Of late we’ve 
been a little more prudent about saying that we could 
lick the world. That used to be one of our darling 
claims in the days when talk was cheap, for nobody 
could convince us it wasn’t so. But that was in the 
far away times that seem now so utterly remote, when 
all the fighting Uncle Sam had to do was handled by 
the marines in odd little tropical towns and jungles 
in Carribean countries whose names were barely known 
to most of us. Now that we’re really getting down 
to the business of fighting we don’t talk so much. 
There is a heavy and notable silence over the ‘‘lick 
the world’’ camp. The world has proved an unthink- 
ably tough guy in this matter of scrapping. 

The head barker for the Realm has quoted statistics 
his share of times about the size of Texas. We know 
it’s as far from Texline to Brownsville as from New 
Orleans to Milwaukee. At least we’ve been told so 
by truthful looking men. We know it’s bigger than 
the German empire. In these days this latter fact 
makes us think not so much of the size of Texas as 
it does of the compressed devilishness of the German 
empire. How it ever managed to get so much con- 
densed cussedness into so small a country is one of 
the standing marvels of the age. 

But even these large, round figures that are so 
satisfying to have ready when you’re talking to a 
stranger do not make the bigness of the place strike 
in. It is only by taking passage on one of the strategic 
railways of the State and riding across it that its 
staggering immensity begins to take hold of you. After 
half a day’s travel over endless swells and divides you 
locate yourself on a fair sized map of the State and 
find you’ve moved a measly half inch. You decide 
that before you got all over the plaguey map, at that 
rate, you’d be a venerable old gentleman to whose 
decrepit age sprightly young ladies, born long after 
you began your journey, would hasten to offer seats 
and cushions and ice water. 


A Country of Immense Distances 


Yesterday I made the trip from Gainesville to 
Wichita Falls, both being towns in north Texas. This 
isn’t much of a trip. In fact Our Colonel would think 
little of making it on horseback between sunrise and 
sunset. But made in a railway coach that seemed 
to be in little of a hurry it seemed interminable. I 
read about how to win the war. Then I looked out 
of the window. Then I observed my fellow passengers. 
Then in another magazine I learned another way of 
winning the war. In fact, I know at least six ways, 
all of which I learned on this trip. A middle aged 
lady from the East stared out of the window and her 
face got longer and longer and so solemn that by compar- 
ison a funeral would have been a Chaplin comedy. She 
huddled her coat around her shoulders, evidently want- 
ing something close to her after.looking so long at the 
skyline so immeasurably distant. ‘‘How can they live 
down here?’’ she asked her companion, ‘‘I should die 
of loneliness and of immense distances. There must be 
a dead silence out there. There isn’t anything to 
break the long, bleak lines of the plains, and the 
houses look so little, and the sky is so high up, and— 
and I wonder if they ever get any codfish down here?’’ 

The lady was too pessimistic, of course. The plains 
of Texas did not look like the crooked streets of Paw- 
tucket or Boston or whatever her home town is, so she 
thought she wouldn’t like them. But even making 
allowance for eastern provincialism there*is some truth 
in what she said; that is, all except the codfish part. 
Any one with a taste depraved enough to like codfish 
ean get the stuff. He may have my share. But there 
is something almost appalling in the immense vacancy 
of the plains, swell after swell billowing off to the 
horizon. You doze for a quarter of an hour and think 
when you look out that the train has been standing 
still, The landscape looks just as it did when you 
went to sleep. You think of the tiny fields and the 
neatly trimmed hedges and the wonderful lawns and 
suburban houses of New Jersey between Trenton and 
Princeton, say, and the place does look bleak and 
barren. A few cattle and horses crop the scanty grass 
on the other side of the barbed wire fences. You 
think they are only a few, since they seem lost in the 
immensity of the field, but you begin to count and find 
they must number hundreds if not thousands. The 
red and yellow clay soil shows thru the grass in a 
hundred places. Recent rains have filled the streams 
and water holes with a liquid so impregnated with 
this soil that it looks as yellow as ochre or red as old 
fashioned barn paint. Rows of bushes and stunted 
trees line the water courses, and occasional groups 
of farm buildings with windbreaks planted behind 
them break the straight line of the horizon. Prickly 
pear spines show vivid green and an infrequent jack 
rabbit folds back his ears and sits still in the unfounded 
belief that he.is perfectly camouflaged, or else slopes 
off in an awkward, sidewise manner that takes him 
over the ground with amazing swiftness but that looks 
as tho he’d get tangled up and choke himself to death 
with his legs. Even in spring there is a bigness and 





newness that are almost sinister lying under a thin 
veneer of the season’s greens and blossoms, 


From Loneliness to Life 


But that’s because we don’t know the country and 
how rapidly it is being tamed into greater production. 
It needs more settlers and is getting them. Time was 
when Texas was grim with all the grimness of a raw 
country with death lurking in every depression—death 
by savage arrow, by reptile poison, by hunger and 
thirst, by vicious white men, by the sheer, appalling 
depression of the vast loneliness of the place so charged 
with the virus of death and with a nerve breaking 
sense of the insignificance of a human life. In those 
days there was some excuse for talking of the lone- 
liness of the plains. It was a loneliness that changed 
men’s natures and drove women insane, It was no 
country for the weakling. Texas was tamed by men 
with nerve and stamina’ enough to meet these things. 

But the place has been tamed. The things that the 
eastern lady saw are just a few of the remnants. Life 
is safer in Texas, I dare say, than in Boston, and it 
is full of the satisfactions of neighborliness. At no 
time were we out of sight of farm houses or stock or 
cultivated fields. The roads in this State are noted 
all over the country for their model condition, Auto- 
mobiles were racing the train much of the time and 
incidentally beating it to a whisper. Apparently any 
Ford with two cylinders hitting could give us its dust. 

Breaking a Tiresome Ride’s Monotany 

That train got on the nerves of more than one pas- 
senger. One old Texan as big as the plains of his 
own State sat across the aisle and hit the iron cus- 
pidor at every shot. He stroked his grizzled mustache 
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“Her face got longer and longer” 


and pulled down his Stetson hat in pure irritation. A 
young fellow sat down on the arm of the seat. ‘‘Are 
there any prairie dogs in this part of the State?’’ he 
asked. The old fellow looked at him gravely. ‘‘I 
reckon they’s a few; yes, suh,’’ he said. ‘‘If you 
look out you may see a parcel. We may meet some, 
but it’s suah we won’t ketch up to any, not on this 
train.’’?’ A bridal party just across the aisle also got 
tired of the leisurely trip. ‘‘Why does this train 
stop at every town?’’ the bride asked in tones that 
boded ill for hubby’s future peace of mind when he 
gets home at 2 a. m. from sitting up with a sick friend. 
‘*Look at this town. There isn’t even a grocery store 
in it. No, sir. I can see every building in town, and 
there isn’t a grocery store. What’s the name.of it? 
‘Jolly!’ What a name. Is it a joke? I’d like to know 
who on.’’ 

The bride then began to sing ‘‘The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine’’_in a voice loud enough so that pas- 
sengers at the other end of the car turned around. 
She slid down in the seat until her skirt of robin’s 
egg blue disclosed a dangerous length of violent green 
stocking. ‘‘My dear,’’ murmured the eastern lady to 
her companion, ‘‘ what an atrocious color combination! ’’ 
A tobacco salesman who evidently had labored much 
of the night helping the boys dispose of the by-products 
of the 10-mile closing law struggled over his order 
book. ‘‘Golly!’’ he said. ‘‘Does she eall that 
singin’?’’ The old Texan turned deliberately and 
stared long and hard. ‘‘Some laigs,’’ he remarked. 
You’re all wrong, Maybelle, you’re all wrong. 

That Maybelle couldn’t understand why the train 
should stop at Jolly and at other towns consisting of 
little more than a siding doesn’t mean that there isn’t 
any reason for making such stops. Much of this ranch 
and farming country has little need of a town, more 
than a shipping point. There isn’t trade of a local char- 
acter in sufficient quantities to make much of a place. 
But passengers come in for twenty or thirty miles or 
even farther to take the trains at these stations. A 
good many people get on and off. Those who alight 
get into automobiles or mount horses and disappear 
down the purple valleys or over the low hills. The 





railroad company should worry about the size of the 
towns at which they stop the trains. It is passengers 
and not towns that pay fares. 

Lumber Demand in a New Section 

All this wide country with its tiny towns makes a 
person wonder about the sale of lumber to supply 
it. As yet there is no great quantity sold. Perhaps 
the Texans may deny this, but in proportion to its 
area the range country uses little lumber. Even on a 
per capita basis it uses little. Wealthy ranchmen if 
they build large houses build them in some town. Ranch 
buildings are neither large nor ornate. There are a 
good many fence posts sold, and there is some lumber 
sold for building ranch houses and a few barns. But 
a 10-acre truck farm in New England is likely to use 
more lumber than a 50,000-acre ranch in Texas. The 
farmers who are coming in and are learning how to 
raise crops use more than do the ranchers. But as 
yet they haven’t much ahead. They stretch their credit 
to the limit in buying more land. Eventually they’ll 
get to the point where new buildings and larger and 
more adequate buildings will be a necessity. -So the 
lumber business has a future as certain as the future 
of farming. How far distant that time is nobody 
knows. In the meantime the lineyard concerns put in 
a small yard at a promising point and let it grow as 
fast as conditions will permit. 

But every so often even in a new country there must 
be a large town. It is needed as a distributing center 
if for nothing else. Its stores and banks prosper 
to a degree that seems unexplained by the size of the 
town. These institutions fatten on the trade that comes 
in from the wide, townless plains. Wichita Falls is 
becoming such a town, tho it has more reasons for 
being than the need of northern Texas for a jobbing 
town. It is a manufacturing town of considerable 
importance and above all it is an oil town. 


Oil Production and Influences 


Oil is the magician of the Southwest. It picks out 
4 man in a haphazard way and makes him rich beyond 
his wildest dreams. This morning Clifford Moore, man- 
ager of Moore & Richolt, took me riding thru the 
beautiful residence district. of this city. In the course 
of our ride he pointed out a large residence. 

‘*That is owned by a multimillionaire,’’ he said. 
‘“Seven years ago he wasn’t worth $4,000. He was 
a farmer and owned a little old farm just outside of 
town. Oil was discovered on his place and for five 
years he’s received a royalty of $30,000 a month,’’ 

No wonder he can build a big house. It is figures 
like that that make a person want to plunge in the 
oil game. It is what makes for wildcat oil schemes. 
They tell me down here in the Southwest that the oil 
industry in these parts is in its infaney. Part of this 
may be fond hope, but the steady development of the 
fields over Oklahoma and north Texas seems to in- 
dicate that there may be some truth in the statement. 
It will mean much to the Southwest in wealth and to 
the rest of the world in motive power. When a person 
looks at some of the huge tanks down here he wonders 
what outlet there can be for such quantities of the 
stuff. And then when he goes thru any town, little or 
big, and sees the number of cars parked along the 
curb he wonders if they ’ll not use up all the petroleum 
products in the world in about three weeks. 


An Effective Service Variant 


The firm Moore & Richolt is the leading lumber 
concern in both Wichita Falls and this part of Texas. 
Well, we’re really guessing at that, and it isn’t highly 
important for our purposes. This concern does not 
operate a line of yards, which makes it somewhat 
unusual in Texas. It does operate two yards in Wichita 
“alls, and it operates the Wichita Falls Sash & Door 
Jo. 

Some time ago W. Lee Moore, who is president of 
the lumber company and manager emeritus since his 
son, Clifford, has been handling it, attended the con- 
vention in Kansas City. While there he fell in with 
T. EK. Williams, of Springfield, Mo. Tom Williams, as 
everybody in the Southwest knows, is a fiend for ad- 
vertising. He is the fellow who has almost succeeded 
in making his telephone number nationally famous 
among retail lumbermen. Mention ‘‘300 Green’’ and 
the lumberman will say, ‘‘Oh, yes; that’s this fellow 
over in Missouri who advertises so much.’’ Well, at 
that time Tom had just thought of a new slogan; 
namely, ‘‘Sudden Service.’’ Mr. Moore liked the 
sound of this slogan and he liked the idea-implied in 
it. He came home determined to make it a real thing 
in Wichita Falls. So ‘‘Sudden Service’’ is the slogan 
of this company. The delivery trucks have these two 
words lettered on the sides, and that’s all the lettering 
there is on them. This is an advertising idea of some 
value, as I proved to myself. I saw one of the big 
trucks go by. It was clean and well painted. It was 
hauling lumber, so I knew it must belong to a lumber 
company. Those two words challenged my attention 
and I knew I wouldn’t be happy until I knew what 
company owned the truck. It is possible that my 1n- 
terest in lumber and the things that have to do with it 
is more acute than that of the citizen who makes his 
living in some other way. ut even at that the day 
after day repetition of the ‘‘Sudden Service’’ slogan, 
backed as it is in this case by real accomplisiiment, 
can’t fail to make an impression on the town. 
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A Reasonable Population Boom 


Soon after I entered the office of Moore & Richolt 
and made myself known W. Lee Moore suggested that 
his son Clifford take me around the town to see some 
of the sights, including other lumber yards and the 
sash and door factory. So he backed out his new Cadillac 
and I saw much of the town in the next hour or two. 
This town, like some others in the Southwest, is a 
young place. I don’t know when it was founded, and 
that doesn’t matter. You recall the story of the darky 
who sold the white man a quarter of beef and told him 
it was year-old stuff. The white man had some for 
dinner and found it was fine; sweet and tender and 
flavored for the gods. But later he found out it was 
his 20-year-old cow that ’Rastus had butchered, so he 
reproached the darky about the deception. ‘‘ Well, 
suh,’’ said Rastus, ‘‘you ’member dat ol’cow, doan 
yuh? All skin an’ bones, huh? No meat ’tall, huh? 
Yes, suh. Well, I done begun to feed dat ol’ cow 
*bout a year ago. All dat flesh she done put on in 
one year. Den it’s year-old stuff, nain’t it? Sho 
nuff. Yes, suh.’’ 

Fifteen or twenty years ago Wichita Falls was a 
little plains town of 3000 more or less. I don’t know 
the exact figures. Now it is a town of more than 20,000. 
When a place has a jump like that there is a. reason. 
Oil is the largest reason. Manufacturing is another. 
If the place proves to be the oil center every one 
seems to expect there is little limit to its growth. 
People talk about 50,000 in a few years. When a per- 
son looks at Tulsa he is willing to believe almost any- 
thing. 

A Live Town’s Buildings and Business 

The building has largely gone one way away from 
the center of the town. There is one chief residence 
street and all the new millionaire homes, or most of 
them, are being built on it. But homes of this char- 
acter don’t make a town any more than lobster palaces 
make a city. It is the general average of the homes 
that counts. We drove along block after block of 
paved street lined with new bungalows and cottages. 
This is the stuff that really counts in a town, In- 
cidentally it is usually the stuff that can be sold at a 
fair profit. The big houses, even if the material ean 
be sold at a fair margin, are likely to prove a great 
worry with unexpected losses that reduce the profit 
to an uncomfortably slim percentage. If enough of 
them are built in a town so that contractors and lumber- 
men both can get used to handling them, then that is 
different. But in the nature of the case there can 
be few $50,000 houses and not so very many costing 
$25,000. 

In the course of our ride we saw the local factory 
where the Ball people make glass fruit jars and window 
glass. We also saw the truck factory of which the 
town is proud both because of what it does now and 
what it promises to do in the future. Much of the 
output of this factory is sold to foreign countries. 
Our Government takes some, and I ‘believe they say 
these machines have been sold in forty-five foreign 
countries. We also came in sight of the aviation camp, 
but I was disappointed in not seeing any of the human 
birds in the air. The wind was sporting around at 
about fifty miles an hour in its playful Texas way and 
it was cold as a million dollars in spite of the spring 
season. What it may have been a mile up I shudder 
to think. At least the officers seemed to think that 
the birds would do well to remain on their perches until 
the gale blew itself out. 


Trade at an Aviation Center 


This course of training is a bit stiff. It is one branch 
of army work in which the training period is danger- 
ous. Cold figures show that aviation is not so danger- 
ous on the battle fronts as some of us have been led 
to suppose. Someone told me today that it ranks 
third. But the period of training is dangerous as well 
as exacting, and the last few days of the final test 
before the boys qualify for their commissions are 
rather trying. 

The town is pretty proud of this camp, for this is 
said to be the smallest town in the United States to 
get a military camp, except for some that had been 
military posts before the war. The local lumbermen 
did not profit much from it, for they were able to 
sell only a few odds and ends that were needed to 
keep the carpenters going. But they don’t worry 
about that. D. M. Jones, local manager of the Alfalfa 
Lumber Co., said he shed no tears over failing to sell 
lumber for the camp. 











“ ‘Den it’s year-old stuff, hain’t it?’ ” 








‘The Government is a good party to deal with,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for it always pays its bills. But the price 
fixed was so low that a person could make nothing for 
handling the business. If it had been a question of 
their getting the lumber we’d have gladly furnished 
it at cost if we could do no better. We’re willing to 
help the Government all we can. But it wasn’t a 
question of their failing to get lumber if we wouldn’t 
furnish it. They could get all they needed thru the 
emergency bureaus, so we simply didn’t try to sell 
anything. Oh, we could have made a little, but not 
enough to pay for the trouble when considered on 
a profit basis.’’ 

There are about 1200 men in this camp, I’m told. 
The presence of this camp automatically put Wichita 
Falls dry along with the. rest of the other military 
cities. Mr. Jones mentioned this when I asked him 
how business was going and said that with one of 
the pillars of society kicked out he thought business 
eventually would be better. 

In the course of our auto trip Mr. Moore drew up 
in front of the yard of the C. D, Shamburger Lumber 
Co. This yard is out on the edge of town within sight 
of the aviation camp, the glass works and the truék 
factory. I mentioned to Mr. Shamburger that he was 
out where a good deal was going on and that he seemed 
right in the path of progress since the town seemed 
to be growing on his side almost entirely. He laughed 
and said he hadn’t found his location entirely favor- 
able and was even then in the process of moving his 
yard down nearer the center of town. This yard mov- 
ing stuff is painful to contemplate and still more pain- 
ful in actual realization. But Mr. Shamburger didn’t 
seem to worry. He said he’d move down slowly and 
would sell out most of: the stock without moving it. 
Mr. Moore told him he’d have the pleasant experience, 
during this process, of finding that the stuff he wanted 
would be at the yard where he didn’t want it; that 
half of a load would be at one yard and half at the 
other. Mr. Shamburger admitted this and said he’d 
simply have to stand this until the process is over. 
But even at that I think he’s better off than the un- 
lucky chap who tries to build a new shed on his old 
lot and to do business all the while. 

Mr. Shamburger has a line of seven yards of which 
this is the head office. ‘The others are located at various 
points in north Texas, some being in the Panhandle 
country. 

Texas Millwork Business 

From this place we went to the Wichita Falls Sash 
& Door Co., a flourishing industry owned by Moore 
& Richolt. J. A. Richolt ‘is president of this concern 
and V. H. Shepherd is secretary and treasurer. We 
found Mr. Shepherd in his private office toiling over 
a pile of blueprints. 

‘*This is Government work,’’ he said, pointing to 
the plans. ‘‘These are the plans for a pigeon house 
for the shelter of carrier pigeons. The army needs 
odd things these days. We’re glad to get this Govern- 
ment work, but it upsets our regular work. Of course, 
they allow us to make a fair profit on it, and we’re glad 
to help along. But we’re getting something near 
swamped with work on account of it. We furnished the 
sash and doors for the aviation camp and for some 
other Government work for buildings to be used in 
scientific investigation. Now this thing comes in, It 
isn’t very big, but it’s just big enough and exacting 
enough to keep us busy for several days when we 
ought to be working for our regular customers. This 
public work will last a few months, but we hope to last 
for a good many years; and to do that we’ve got to 
take care of our regular customers.’’ 

This factory employs about twenty-five men ordinarily, 
but it’s a little hard to get and to keep help. Some 
of the men have been drafted, and others must go 
soon. The output of the factory is sold mostly in 
the Southwest. There is a good market for it in 
Wichita Falls. 


Texans and the Trade Acceptance 


’ 


The C. M. Miller Lumber Co. is another concern 
largely owned by Moore & Richolt. Mr. Miller acts 
as secretary, treasurer and manager. It has a neat 
and well kept yard with a good stock of lumber, build- 
ing hardware and paints. The present organization 
is about a year old. I found Mr. Miller in his new 
office after I had hunted thru the old, eventually dis- 
covering that I was in a paint and hardware ware- 
house. Mr. Miller recalled Mr. Saley and his genial 
way of making friends with people and of describing 
retail yards. He also referred to the Texas convention 
held early in April in Dallas and especially to the dis- 
cussion of trade acceptance. Apparently that discus- 
sion made a deep impression on the Texas dealers. 
Nearly every one I’ve talked to since has mentioned 
it in some way or other. Nearly every one after a 
little discussion says that in its large aspects, that is 
as it would affect the credit of the whole country, it 
sounds like a good thing; but that as a practical meas- 
ure for home consumption they are not strong for it. 

“‘T am not yet convineed,’’ Mr. Miller said, ‘‘that 
the average dealer has any business to get himself into 
a situation where he needs to make use of any 
such thing. I personally have no use for long- 
time credits and we don’t have any of that kind 
on our books. If an account runs sixty days I think 
something’s wrong. If an account runs up in amount 
in a shorter time to a figure that is higher than I con- 
sider a normal 30-day credit ought to be I begin to 
do something. 

‘¢As to our making use of the trade acceptance in 
buying from wholesalers and jobbers that doesn’t 
interest me at all. We discount every bill. The day 
after a car is unloaded a check goes in in payment. 
If we happen not to have the cash we have an arrange- 
ment with the bank for the necessary credit. The 
discounts more than pay the interest. But it isn’t 
wholly a matter of saving that leads us to do this; it 
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“ ‘Rely on careful scrutiny of credits’ ” 


is partly a matter of getting service. If two orders 
came in to me for the same material and I had stock 
enough to fill but one order it would make some dif- 
ference about which I decided to fill if one man was 
prompt to pay and the other was not. So I figure that 
if I deal with reliable concerns and discount my bills 
promptly I’ll be likely to get a good deal better and 
prompter service than I would if I paid in sixty or 
ninety days after I have been jacked up about it a 
number of times. 

‘*So I don’t feel the need as yet to try to introduce 
this new kind of commercial paper. Of course, what 
that speaker said about four billion dollars’ worth 
of open book accounts being made available in trade 
if they were replaced by trade acceptances is worth 
considering. As a country we may come to the point 
where we’ll need to use that idle ¢redit. But at the 
present time and under present conditions I would 
rather rely on careful scrutiny of credits before they 
are allowed and a close collection after they are 
allowed. 

‘(We have no trouble with mail order competition 
here at the present time except in the line of paints. 
Some concerns are attempting to sell a cheap line of 
paints and oils and are shipping in a certain amount. 
I don’t know whether trying to introduce the use 
of trade acceptances would increase mail order buying 
or not. It might. Some people are inconsistent enough 
to refuse to sign a trade acceptance payable in 
sixty days and in pure spite to buy of a mail order 
house that demands cash with the order. If trade 
acceptances were to be introduced it would be nee- 
essary to get all lumbermen in the town to agree to 
use them. It would be still better to get all merchants 
in every line to adopt their use. If they all stood 
pat it wouldn’t be long, probably, until everybody 
accepted them as a matter of course. None of my 
customers objects to my terms, and I think they are 
a little rigid compared with the credit usually offered 
in north Texas yards.’’ 


Wichita Falls Peculiarities 


Wichita Falls is no friend of the red cedar shingle. 
Mr. Miller regrets this, for he says he would rather 
sell red cedar than any composition shingle. Mr. 
Moore does not. He doesn’t like wooden shingles and 
doesn’t care who knows it. But whether they like them 
or don’t like them the fact remains that much the 
larger percent of roofs in the town are made of com- 
position shingles. Some large buildings in the city 
are roofed with them. 

This reminds me that the city has a court house that 
it shows to all comers, This building is just done and 
is a splendid building. Some architect had the courage 
to design a courthouse without a dome, Maybe the 
architects have had the nerve and the county officials 
have not. At any rate the great crop of county capitols 
have followed the pattern of the national and many 
State capitols in putting a dome on top. It is costly 
and largely useless and capable of being as much of 
an ornament as a strawberry nose if the architect slips 
up and gets the proportions wrong. This county build- 
ing, the extensive paving, the new dwellings and the 
general air of being up and coming and knowing they 
are up and coming, these things are marks of the 
youthful and vigorous and admirable qualities of the 
city. 


SAFEGUARDING WASHINGTON STATE SAWMILLS 


Tacoma, WASH., June 15.—Mill owners and loggers 
have just been advised by the military intelligence bureau 
of the war department, as a result of the recent string of 
sawmill fires in this and the southwest Washington dis- 
tricts, to exercise extreme caution in admitting strangers 
to their plants. The plant protection and military intelli- 
gence branch of the service has been organized by the 
department and its duty will be to inspect industrial 
plants engaged in Government work, every officer engaged 
in such inspection to have in his possession an identifica 
tion card bearing his photograph, stamped with the 
seal of the military intelligence office and bearing the 
signature of Col. R. H. Van Deman and on the other 
side an extract from the new espoinage law and the bear- 
er’s signature. Managers of mills and camps are in- 
structed to notify the department by telegraph of any 
attempt to gain admittance thru pretense of being an 
officer. Mill men and logging operators are being ad 
vised to take every precaution against fire. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


WOODEN WATER TANKS AND GRAIN BINS 

Harvest time is almost here. According to reliable 
estimates it is possible that the country may thresh 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels of fall and spring wheat. One billion 
bushels! How is the crop to be stored? 

One billion bushels of wheat means ten bushels for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. It 
means 1,000,000 carloads of 1,000 bushels each. 

This all means that farmers must provide storage be- 
cause the publie grain elevators will not hold it and the 
cars will be slow in coming. 

These figures represent wheat alone. The country will 
have large yields of other grains also. 

In the first place the planks used for making water 
troughs and tanks must be above suspicion. Such planks 
are not to be botched together by malpractice in the hands 
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of an incompetent wood butcher. But anyone with suffi 
cient nerve to tackle the job can make a grain bin. 

There are customers for a great many watering tanks 
and grain tanks in every stock raising community if they 
are made right and sold at reasonable prices. At the 
same time it is not necessary to sell a good tank cheap. 
If farmers know they are getting quality they are willing 
to pay a fwr price. 

The same man who makes water tanks should make 
grain bins. It is impossible to look very far into a plank 
before it is‘dressed. A second selection will discriminate 
between planks that are good enough to hold water and 
other planks that will make splendid rat proof grain bins. 

Water tanks may be either square cornered like a box, 
or round like a silo. Usually small tanks are made with 
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square corners ‘clamped with iron rods, while tanks of 
large capacity are made of staves and are hooped like a 
barrel, 

Good tanks of both kinds may be made with hand 
tools, or the pieces may he cut out and worked into shape 
with planer, buzz saw and sticker, Hund work is likely 
to prove cheaper when only one tank of any particular 
size is made, But the material for a dozen tanks all the 
same size and shape may be eut out cheaper by machinery. 
In either case the tanks must be put together by hand 
and that is the test of the skill of the man who does the 
work, 

The illustration, Figure 1, shows how a square tank is 
designed and grooved and put together with keys for 
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tongues and with iron rods to draw the edges of the 
planks together to make water tight joints. 

The round tanks, Figures 2 and 3, are made of staves 
beveled to fit the circle and tapered to tighten the hoops 
by driving. A croze is cut with a tool that also is called 
a croze. Its width dnd depth corresponds to the thick 
ness of the bottom boards and the thickness of the staves. 
The chime is gaged to measure about one and one-half 
tities the thickness of the staves. The bottom boards are 
piived and put together with loose tongues if the tank 
He large. The bottoms of small tanks are sometimes 
jointed smooth and put together with reeds. If the tank 
be large the bottom is fitted with underneath cross pieces 
the thickness of the chime to provide an even bearing to 
pvevent the bottom from bulging. 

Figure 3 is a cross section thru the middle of the tank. 
4t shows the way the bottom is fitted into the croze, and 
the seine cord that is sometimes used to insure against 
leakage. 

Round grain bins are made in the same way except 
that cheaper material may be used. A grain bin should 
be set in the side of a hill or bank so the grain will run 
out by gravity into the fanning mill hopper. It should be 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











filled and emptied by gravity. Rejected or short silo 
staves make excellent grain tanks. 


SCALE HOUSE AND OFFICE 

Kivery tarmer needs a farm scale. Every farmer 
needs an office. Here is a building that combines the 
two. 

There is some advantage in extending the roof over 
the scales, as it strengthens the building. <A  seale 
house is open at both ends and the passageway thru 
must be free from braces or obstructions of any kind, 
because large loads of hay are driven thru. It is dif- 
ficult to brace such a skeleton of a building that is only 
just big enough to house the scale. 

But the oflice side of the building may be studded on 
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all sides and boarded diagonally and collar beamed and 
built as solid as a grain elevator if the owner so wishes. 
Then the long slanting roof rafters form triangles with 
the scale house rafters so that each pair of rafters 
makes a truss to stiffen the building. 

The office is needed to keep records of live stock when 
their feeding weights are recorded. The different kinds 
of grain as it comes from the threshing machine should 
be weighed as a check against errors in the machine 
tally; and again when grain or live stock is sold, be- 
cause the other fellow’s scales may be out of o.der. 

The glass office door should look toward the South 
and the desk window to the North, because an office is 
more cheerful when it opens to the South and a dead 
North light is best for working at the desk. A chim- 
ney and a stove may be added for comfort in winter, 

Concrete makes a good seale pit and, in this case, 
the*conerete wall should be extended to inelude the 
office foundation. ; 

Scale sides made like wooden gates are the best for 
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weighing live animals, but the side walls of this scale 
house may be slanted in at the bottom to reach half 
an inch over the weighing floor. This will confine the 
animals at the sides. Swinging gates may be hung 
to the sides of the building to hold them at the ends. 


WAGON WATER TANK 

This tank is made in semi-cireular form with an extra 
stave or two on the upper sides to give it more depth. 

The heads are made in the same way that round tank 
heads are made up to the half cirele, but the straight side 
lines project above the center at a vertical tangent from 
the true cirele. 

For wagon use this tank is fitted with a tight cover 
made of matched boards, made practically water tight 
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to prevent the water from slopping over the sides. There 
is a square scuttle hole near the center large enough for 
a man hole at cleanout time. This hole is covered with a 
wooden cover made to fit a rabbeted edge worked on four 
sides of the opening. 

The tank is carried on deep bolster blocks that are 
circled out to fit the round of the tank. Rods of 54-inch 
sone iron hold the tank firmly into these wooden saddle 
plocks. 


STANCHIONS FOR CALVES 
Every farmer who raises calves needs stanchions 
to hold them in place while feeding. There is an op- 
portunity in every dairy section for lumbermen to sup- 
ply the racks made up or the pieces cut to the proper 
length to be put together on the farm. 
Calves are not kept in stanchions for long periods. 
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But they should be fastened while eating their grain 
and especially while drinking milk from a pail. 

Simple stanchions are made by using double 2x4 
stringers for top and bottom, as shown in the illustration. 
The uprights are 2x4’s selected for soundness. The 
two inside edges are rounded and made smooth. 

The swinging upright may be dressed a little thinner 
at the top to prevent binding, or the stringers may be 
blocked out with shingle butts to make the necessary 
clearance. The button that fastens the swinging 
leg of the stanchion should work freely. It may be 
necessary to fit tapering boards behind each of the 
swinging stanchions to prevent the calves from crowd- 
ing thru. 

Calves should be placed not less than two feet apart 
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when drinking their milk to prevent them from sucking 
each others ears. 

There should be a calf feeding ladder shaped rack to 
hold the pails from being bumped over. 

igure 2 shows how the ladder rack is made. The 
cross pieces are spaced so the pail holding sections 
come opposite the stanchions. This rack is clamped 
to the lower timbers of the stanchions with metal 
carpenters’ clamps that hold the ladder in place while 
the calves are feeding, but leaves it loose to be easily 
removed so that the floor may be properly cleaned, 
which is a very important feature. 

This outfit was designed for a ealf feeding farm 
near Barrington, Ill., where dairy calves are bought 
from the farmers and scientifically fed on prepared 
calf foods. 


HENS’ NESTS 

Here is one right way to make nest boxes for laying 
hens. The same nests answer for the same hens when 
they want to sit. Hach nest is 16 inches in diameter 
each way. This is a good size for ordinary breeds but 
18 inches is better for the larger ones, especially when 
the nest boxes are used for sitting and hatching pur 
poses. When a large hen occupies one box night and day 
for three weeks while trying to resurrect a dozen of her 
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kind from inanimate eggs she is deserving of all the 
nest room she needs, 

The material should be dressed and carefully cut to 
length with square ends that will make square, tight 
joints. This can be done best on the saw table in the 
lumber yard. The different pieces should be put to- 
gether with fresh thick paint in every joint. After the 
battery of nests is thoroly well nailed together the whole 
thing should be painted with good white lead paint, well 
rubbed into the joints to close up every crack and crevice 
that might possibly harbor either lice or mites. 





SECURES PATENT ON PORTABLE GENERATOR 


Vancouver, B. C., June 15.—A patent has recently 
been allowed a British engineer for a portable heat gen 
erator which can be attached to any steam boiler used 
in logging operations. Any kind of wood may be used 
as fuel for this generator, which is so constructed as not 
to send out any sparks or solid piecesof carbon what- 
ever and therefore can not be the souree of forest fires. 
No change is necessary in the existing steam boilers 
in order to install it, the nose of the generator simply 
being introduced into the fire door opening and the ma- 
chine can be started without further trouble. 
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Graders Are Your Last 








The lumberman has been a wonderfully inviting 
target for critics during the last few years. In fact 
everybody who has tried has been able to point out 
certain shortcomings of this great business. And the 
best thing about the situation has been that the lum- 
berman has said nothing but has bestirred himself to 
the extent of mending old fences and building several 
in new directions. He has reached a point of wake- 
fulness that refutes most of the old arguments, and 
with proper legislation and codperation will continue 
to climb. So, nowadays when a critic gets upon his 
hind legs to view the remains of this one-time secure 
industry he is apt to find that the corpse is more lively 
than the mourners. Gradually the branches of logging 
and milling have been keyed up to high pressure and 
more recently the forces of distribution have come 
in for thoro overhauling. Selling has been recognized 
as of vital importance, on par with manufacturing, 
and its great agent, advertising, is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Of course the new propaganda emphasizes the qual- 
ity of service, and to this end all factors that can 
promote better service are strengthened and refined. 
Probably no one thing is of more importance in con- 
nection with selling lumber than the maintenance of 


- uniform grades of the product. The purchasers have 


a right to expect just what they buy, whether it comes 
from one State or another. And the great campaign 
now under way for the bettering of grading efficiency 
proves that the associations of manufacturers realize 
this truth. Furthermore they are coming out into 
the open with criticisims of their own practices in the 
matter of grading lumber. 

A story was told at one of the southern grading 
meetings which illustrates the point in question, 
especially as a mill manager was the narrator. Not so 
very many years ago a man came into his office in 
quest of a job. He needed work badly. 

‘‘What can you do around a sawmill?’’ The man- 
ager inquired. 

‘*T reckon I can do near-about anything, Captain.’’ 

‘*Well, we could use a grader pretty handy just 
now. Can you grade lumber???’ 

‘‘Yassuh, I can grade lumber right well.’’ 

‘‘That’s good. I suppose you are familiar with the 
rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association?’’ 

‘¢Well, now, I can’t say as I know them rules right 
well, but I can tell good and better from sorry.’’ 

Now the illuminative feature of such an incident 
. that almost any man who has worked in a lumber 
plant considers himself capable of grading lumber. 
He may prefer to do something else, but if he is near 
enough to starvation he will take a job as grader. 
And the men who have to hold the bag when the 
complaints come in are coming to admit that they 
have not given the question so much thought and action 
as it really demands. 

As has been pointed out by the chief inspector of 
the Southern Pine Association Grading Department, 
Mr. Jones, lumber is one of the very few products that 
can be graded wholly on sight. No scientific training 
is required to equip a man to pass upon the output of 
a million dollar corporation. If he were inspecting 
steel products he would necessarily be a highly trained 
expert, to whom the mysteries of chemical analysis 
were as simple as A-B-C, but so long as he stays in 
the planing mill he need but have good eyesight, judg- 
ment and knowledge of the rules. So there is no cause 
for surprise at the number of men who consider their 
grading abilities above reproach even tho they never 
owned one of the small yellow covered books covering 
southern pine or any volume of rules put out by any 
other association. Sometimes they make good and 
often they do not. 

All of us have acquaintances who are musically in- 
clined, and almost every one can recall somebody who 
plays by ear. If he is a boy he is the idol of college 
dormitories and home-town club rooms. If she is a 
lady her best friends are neither neighbors nor music 
teachers. A player-by-ear sits down before an innocent 
piano and tinkles off the latest song hit with the right 
hand, improvising a spavined bass two or three beats 
behind with the left. And the chances of startling 
success in the world of musi¢e are very remote, regard- 
less of sex. This may be far fetched, but then it may 
not, for there are men who grade lumber by guessing at 
the rules, and there are others who grade by virtue 
of knowing what is printed inside the little books. 
These latter correspond to the musicians who play by 
note, and in them is the hope of ultimate uniformity 
of grades. 

Out of respect for an ancient superstition we are 
bound to state that there is a man who can grade 
flooring as well as any man in Arkansas, who cannot 
endorse his own pay check. He is the exception, and 
he proves the truth of the above assertion, for he 
knows the rules almost verbatim. THis long suffering 
womenfolk spent many hours reading them aloud to 
him! Any one who has attended one of the grading 
meetings instituted by the Southern Pine Association 
must be convinced that these expert gentlemen who 
watch over the grading branch of that organization 
have little patience with the man who does not care 
enough about his work to study the rule books, so 
the outlook is that the signals will soon be set against 
the guesser of grades. 


*The author of this article was formerly connected 
with a large lumber company at Malvern, Ark., but is 
now a lieutenant in active service in France with one 
of the Forest Engineer regiments. The article was 
written before he entered the service. 


[By J. B. Woods, Malvern, Ark.*] 
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And now to get down to the heart of this matter: 
What inducement do lumbermen hold out before the 
young men who are learning to grade in their mills? 
Is this calling productive of that highly desirable 
medium of exchange called money? Do they say to 
their employees: ‘‘Study your rule book until you 
know its contents beyond doubt; talk and argue among 
your companions; go after the inspectors every time 
they come around and find out as much as possible 
of what they know, and so fast as you grow in ability 
to classify our products we will reward you with bet- 
ter wages?’’ Generally speaking they do not. The 
man who wanders about the average sized sawmill 
plaut with a Stillson wrench in his hand, tightening 
the joints in the piping, gets more money in his pay 
envelope than most flooring graders. And flooring 
graders are aristocrats among the men behind the 
machines, 

Moreover pipefitters, mechanics and other tradesmen 
of the lumber world generally go on the payroll as 
salaried men. Usually they are hired by the month. 
Of course the reason for this is that they may be and 
often are called upon to toil while the plant is idle. 
But there is a sense of superiority adhering to the 
salaried job which is lacking from the per hour propo- 
sition. A man who gets paid only for the hours he 
actually serves is prone to spend the remaining hours 
in forgetting about his work. And the grader whose 
pay envelope depends entirely upon the time which 
the planing mill operates does not yearn to burn the 
midnight oil poring over his rule book. Perhaps this 
point is trivial, but even at that it hits a certain 
phase of human nature. If a man is dead ‘‘sot’’ 
against paying better wages for any class of work he 
often finds that he will get better results from paying 
the same wages in the form of salaries. There is magic 
in the very word for most of us. 

One of the curses of sawmilling is transient help. 
Men go from plant to plant, accumulating stakes of 
varying size, spending them, and repeating the per- 
formances over and over again. Common labor ex- 
hibits the strongest tendency toward wandering, while 
the better paid employees of sawmills often stay in 
one place during the entire life of the plants. This 
problem affects the grading departments of many mills. 
The young man works behind a machine for a time, 
gradually absorbing certain fundamentals until he can 
sort the output of a fast common lumber run with 
good judgment and steady confidence. His pay has 
mounted by fractions of a cent until it now trembles 
upon the staggering eminence of 17 or 18 cents an 
hour. Some roving acquaintance writes from down 
yonder that such and such a mill will pay 19 cents 
for the same work, or that there is an opening for a 
drop siding grader at slightly better pay. Naturally 
he calls for his time and moves on. There he may 
get the same job, or bluff and make good on the better 


one, or perhaps find that the place is filled, in which 
event he turns his hand at anything offered and for- 
gets much of his grading lore. Of course he loves 
to grade, for there is a certain sense of importance 
that goes with the work, and if things break right 
he will attain eventually to w position paying him 25 
cents an hour or maybe slightly more. But he is not 
going to break his neck trying, or ruin his eyes study- 
ing, for if he is a bright young chap he can get a 
position in some grocery store that will pay about the 
same in the form of a salary. 

The worst thing about this proposition is that while 
men command better wages as they improve in the 
rudiments of grading, yet after they attain the rank 
of good judges the wages become almost stationary. 
In other words the beginner is spurred on by small 
raises. They appear large and epoch-making to him, 
as they ought to do. But after a few years he be- 
comes expert, draws fair wages, and then looks about 
to learn what there is in store for him in the future. 
And he finds that the oldest grader in the mill who 
has been on hand every morning except occasional 
chill and fever days for ten years or more has him 
beaten by only 25 cents a day. And yet these men 
are the last line of defense between the manufacturer 
and the exacting purchaser, Claims inspections are a 
good deal like peace conferences in that they do not 
change the fact that a certain side suffered defeat. 
Of course if the fight has been close the loser may 
come out with a whole skin, he may gain the moral 
victory or even a fair share of the spoils, Thus the 
shipper may force the buyer to rescind his claim and 
pay for the inspection, but there has been friction, 
and friction generates heat which often endures for a 
long time. 

The money involved in a elaim for off-grade in a 
sar of lumber may not amount to much, and again it 
may be sufficient to pay a month’s wages to the man 
who let the material get past him. In either event 
it will help to raise his pay if it can be saved. And 
the man who knows that long continued service that 
is vitalized by study and enthusiasm will be dignified 
by splendid pay is the man who will be right there at 
his machine when the whistle blows its last toot. He 
not only will be the guardian of his employer’s inter- 
ests but he will be a sticker on the job. The fore 
casters tell us that wages are bound to go up in the 
future, and if we must admit that as truth we might 
as well get the most for our money, at least m this 
matter of grading. Maybe we have jumped to con 
clusions; perhaps we are all wrong. But there is some 
thing in the wind, and it comes from the men who sign 
the pay checks and watch the sales reports. If the 
grading jobs were so attractive that a much larger 
number of men were striving for them, the result 
should be a commensurately higher quality of service. 
That sounds reasonable and logical and just. 











The correct amount of strain a band saw should ‘be 
subjected to has been discussed many times. Some saw 
filers like an excess of strain on their saws while others 
find that just enough strain to keep the saw from slipping 
on the lower band wheel gives perfect satisfaction with- 
out producing snaky saws or causing cracks in them. 
Recently the subject of the correct amount of strain came 
up between two expert filers. One of these filers used 
5,000 pounds strain with good results, while the other 
used 9,000 pounds strain. As both filers were working on 
exactly the same size mill, of the same make and with 
saws of tlie same size and make, the saws being 12-inches 
in width, 14-gage and 44-feet 6-inches in length, the 
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situation was remarkable, especially as each mill gave 
good results and cut nearly the same amount of lumber 
a day. This excited the curiosity of the writer who has 
a hobby of looking deeply into mechanical matters and 
a number of tests were made with the following results: 

Filer No. 1, or the 5,000 pounds strain man, used ten- 
sion of the true circle type, running his tension from edge 
to edge with little tire. As a result his saws showed no 
cracks, but had a habit—no matter how fitted up—of 
dodging slightly on striking the log. After the saw sunk 
itself it cut a good line thereafter. This was the only 
defect found in the mill and the reason for it will be 
explained later in this article. 

Filer No. 2, or the 9,000 pounds strain man, used a 
much deeper tension but a 14-inch stiff tire on the tooth 


FINDING RIGHT AMOUNT OF STRAIN FOR A BAND SAW 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.| 








edge and a 1% inch tire on the back edge of his saws. 
His saws cut straight lines without the dodging resulting 
from Filer No. 1 saws, but the latter sawyer’s saws showed 
a number of long cracks. Naturally, the first thought 
was, which was right? Who was really getting the best 
results? One filer was saving a large saw bill each year 
but produced slightly defective lumber sometimes, while 
the other made very good lumber but had a new pair of 
saws shipped him every sixty to eighty days. From the 
writer ’s viewpoint as a band filer, both men were working 
their saws at a disadvantage. One used too little strain 
on his saws and the other used too much. 

To explain my findings and the method I have used to 
advantage for years on all sizes. and makes of mills, the 
accompanying sketches were prepared. Figure 1 shows 
the lower band wheel and a section of the straining de- 
vice. At ‘‘A’’ is shown the weight that puts any desired 
strain on the saw; that is, when the hanger is at the notch 
marked 9,000 the strain on the saw is 9,000 pounds, At 
‘*C’? is shown the bearing or top cap. Note that the 
shaft fits snugly against this top cap of the bearing and 
with pressure. The dotted line between the lower half 
of the bearing and the shaft end shows the slight loose- 
ness to prevent undue heating. When the strain is off 
the mill or saw this shaft finds a resting place in the 
lower half. With the shaft hugging the top cap with 
pressure straight lumber was produced as there was no 


dodging of the shaft end when the saw struck the log and ~ 


with saws run as Filer No. 2 ran them the broad tire, 
which was nothing more nor less than false tension or a 
useless strip of dead steel, served as a cracking target for 
the excessive strain, altho the saws made good lumber. 
Fignre 2 is an enlarged view of the same shaft end and 
bearing and shows how the shaft end should fit up 
snugly as a result of the strain. Figure 3 shows what 
caused the dodging of the saw in the case of filer No. 1, 
or the smal] strain man. At ‘‘F’’ is shown a dotted line, 
that means there was not enough strain on his saws to 
hold the shaft up as in Figure 2. Thus every time the 
saw entered a log this shaft would jump up against the 
top cap of the bearing and cause the trouble, By adding 
on more weight to make the strain 7,000 pounds, the 
weight of the lower band wheel would be just overbalanced 
and perfect lumber produced. Thus the true circle ten- 
sion with narrow tires or edge to edge tension does the 
work, saves saws and seldom if ever cracks a saw. It pays, 
sometimes, to note the hidden things about the mill and 
the more a filer knows about such things as this the greater 
his worth and usefulness will be. 
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PROMOTING INTEREST IN SOUTHERN LUMBER 


Personalities, Timber Qualities, Stocks and Shipping Facilities That Appeal to the Buyer—A Concentration, Wholesaling and 
Shipping Center of Mississippi—Some of the Interests That Make It Famous 


MeripIAN, Miss., June 10.—Meridian is the leading 
long joist market’ of the world. That is a big state- 
ment, but it can be maintained. Meridian has more 
wholesalers of yellow pine lumber than any other point 
in the South with the exception of New Orleans, and 
it is the biggest shipping point in Mississippi. 

The reasons for these claims may be several, but the 
principal ones are two: first, that Meridian is prac- 
tically the geographical center of the longleaf and short- 
leaf yellow pine timber belt of the South, and, secondly, 
because it is the biggest railroad center in this section. 

Six railroads enter Meridian. They are the Alabama 
& Great Southern, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama & Vicksburg, 
New Orleans & North Eastern, Meridian & Memphis and 
the Southern Railroad. Shipments may be made direct 
out of Meridian to St. Louis, or Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and other main line points and a select service may be 
had to all northern, central west and eastern points. 
Meridian has a good freight trade both north and east. 
With all these railroad lines entering Meridian it takes 
a severe’ car shortage to affect Meridian dealers se- 
riously. When cars are normal any one of these dealers 
is in a position to make immediate shipment on rush 
orders. And when the car shortage is serious over the 
country it may safely be assumed that it is far worse 
in many other localities than at Meridian. 


A Concentration and Buying Center 

Fifteen concentration yards in Meridian carry dry 
stocks, These yards and others at nearby mill points 
owned by Meridian dealers carry on hand never less than 
50,000,000 feet of long joists and short dimension, dry 
and ready for shipment. There are six planing mills in 
Meridian with a daily dressing capacity of nearly a 
million feet. Meridian shippers and planing mills have 
a six months’ concentration dressing privilege and a 60- 





INTERIOR VIEW PLANING MILL IN A MERIDIAN CONCENTRATION YARD 


day dressing-in-transit privilege from the railroads. 

The timber cut by the mills around Meridian is of *both 
the long- and shortleaf variety and there is also consid- 
erable rosemary pine. ‘The shortleaf is of the close 
grained variety, mostly original growth, and is especially 
fine for interior stocks and small timbers. There are 
still some virgin longleaf forests not far south of Meri- 
dian in which Meridian lumbermen are now cutting. But 
not nearly all of the lumber sold by Meridian wholesalers 
is manufactured near Meridian. Many special orders are 
filled from Alabama apd Mississippi longleaf pine sec- 
tions, where grows the best of yellow pine. 

Meridian is a splendid buying center for the northern 
or eastern buyer who is looking for an advantageous point 
to place a big assorted order. It has three large hotels 
and is so situated as a railroad center that the buyer 
can spend his nights in Meridian and be taken to any 
point within a hundred miles during the day for his 
buying. He can divide his big order among several 
Meridian wholesalers, if he so desires, and thereby get 
quick shipments. 

Notable Lumber Enterprises 

Meridian is in the heart of the timber country, it has 
the goods to sell and a splendid corps of lumbermen to 
furnish it. While there is no regularly organized club or 
association among the lumbermen of Meridian there is a 
genuine feeling of pride among them in the facilities 
offered the large lumber buyer in this section and a 
number of the concerns here are codperating in a pub- 
licity campaign for Meridian as a desirable lumber pur- 
chasing center, and something of these lumbermen and 
their organizations will be of interest. 

Algonquin Lumber Co. 

The Algonquin Lumber Co. is one of the youngest 
among successful Meridian lumber organizations, but it 
is soundly organized and doing business on a well estab- 
lished and permanent basis. It controls the output of 
three sawmills located near Meridian and is a large 
buyer from many others and in addition is the sales agent 
for several independent producers. 

E. D. Ward is president and general manager of the 
Algonquin Lumber Co. For many years previous to his 
organization of this company he was on the road as a 





salesman for a large lumber concern and traveled the 
eastern territory, where he is especially well known. He 
is young, tireless and a good business man. 

The company handles chiefly dimension, long joists, 
shed stock, timbers and boards. 


Cahn-Bridges Lumber Co. 


This is one of the youngest wholesale lumber con- 
cerns in Meridian, but one of great reliability and good 
standing. It is a partnership composed of EK. Cahn, jr., 
and R. W. Bridges, the latter the active manager. Mr, 
Cahn, in addition to his connection with the Cahn- 
Bridges Lumber Co., is extensively engaged in other lines 
of business, being officially connected with E. Cahn, 
banker, and the Eagle Cotton Oil Co., of Meridian. Mr. 
Bridges is an experienced lumberman and a most likable 
young man. 

The company does a wholesale and manufacturing 
business, handling principally dimension, long joists, 
timbers and boards. It makes a specialty of timbers and 
long joists and maintains a yard at the Anchor Planing 
Mill in Meridian, where it carries between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 feet of the items referred to. 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 

The C. L. Gray Lumber Co. is among the oldest and 
largest wholesalers of yellow pine lumber in Mississippi. 
Its annual output is in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
feet of yellow pine, not to mention the handling of a 
considerable amount of hardwood lumber. Its yellow pine 
holdings are extensive, especially in the longleaf belt, 
south and west of Meridian. This company’s specialties 
include long and heavy timbers, and at present it is doing 
its part in furnishing ship schedule material to the Gov- 
ernment. Only recently a big timber wharf was built 
on its property along the Mobile & Ohio, at Meridian, 
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from which are being loaded at present large quantities 
of Government ship material and railroad timbers. The 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co. also handles a large amount of 
dimension, long joists and all items of yard and shed 
stocks. 

C. L. Gray is president of the company and its founder. 
©. F. Thompson, of Chicago, long a well known lumber- 
man and formerly owner of the Mississippi Lumber Co., 
of Quitman, Miss., is vice president of this company. 
J. G. Daly is secretary and treasurer of the company. 
J. W. Wilson is sales manager, with headquarters at 
Meridian. F. FE. Whitmore handles the sales in Chicago 
and adjacent territory.. The same interests also own the 
Rex Planing Mill Co., of Meridian, and Lisbon, Ala. 
They operate a large number of small mills and handle 
the output of several large mills in the territory adjacent 
to Meridian. 

The company recently filed an amendment to its char- 
ter increasing its capital stock from $70,000 to $275,000. 
The increased capitalization was made necessary by its 
increased operations. The company maintains a splendid 
suite of offices in Meridian. 


Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 


Eliot Cobb, president and general manager of the 
Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., is the senior member of the lum- 
ber fraternity in Meridian. He has been in the lumber 
industry for thirty years. He was on the road for a num- 
ber of years and sold lumber all the way from Omaha 
to Pittsburgh. And it is a striking point to his credit 
that today as a wholesaler and manufacturer himself he 
is selling to many sons whose fathers as retailers he 
sold when he was on the road. The fact that he has taken 
eare of his customers during this quarter of a century 
has given him a selling point of unusual worth. And 
he declares that he is no older today than when he 
‘thob-nobbed’’ twenty-five years ago -with the ‘‘boys’’ 
around Chicago. 

Mr. Cobb started in the lumber trade with a half- 
partnership in the firm of W. E. Terhune & Co., of 
Pittsburgh. Most of his business life has been spent 
in Meridian, however, where he has developed a splendid 
organization. He has a concentration yard in Meridian 
and seven yards scattered thru Mississippi and Alabama, 





LONG JOISTS ARE A SPECIALTY WITH THE MERIDIAN WHOLESALERS 


drawing from the twenty-three sawmills he either operates 
or controls. Mr. Cobb owns most of the timber being cut 
by these sawmills and he is also interested in a couple 
of other lumber companies. 

Long joists and timbers are cut principally at these 
mills, tho the Cobb Lumber Co. is a heavy dealer in other 
products. 

Gulf States Lumber Co. 


The Gulf States Lumber Co. was organized about a 
year ago for the purpose of manufacturing and dealing 
in yellow pine lumber, with its principal office in Meridian. 
M. F. Parker is vice president and general manager of 
the company. Mr. Parker has recently completed the build- 
ing of a modern planing mill at Shuqualak, Miss., which 
was put into operation early in January. A 16 to 20 sizer 
was installed with all necessary equipment for doing. 
first class work. The mill was built to expand when 
necessary, with the intention to install another machine 
in the near future. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co. has several sawmills of its 
own and contracts with other sawmills to furnish rough 
lumber for its planing mill at Shuqualak. This company 
also has a concentration yard at Shuqualak, and besides 
doing its own dressing it will be able to take care of 
such custom dressing as may be offered. It also has a 
large concentration yard at DeKalb, Miss. 

Mr. Parker, who was formerly manager of the Chicago 
sales office of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., has been twenty years in the lumber trade and is 
widely recognized as an able and progressive lumberman. 
Addison Stillwell, of Chicago, is president of the Gulf 
States Lumber Co. Mr. Stillwell is also president of the 
Stillwell Lumber Co., of Chicago, and vice president of 
the Foster Creek Lumber Co., of Stephenson, Miss. J. C. 


McLachlin is treasurer of the Gulf States Lumber Co. 








W. Hill Stillwell, of Chicago, is secretary of the com- 
pany and also vice president of the Stillwell Lumber Co., 
of Chicago. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co.’s specialties are long 
joists, dimension, structural timbers, and all items of 
yard and shed stock. 

Mr. Parker is a young man of splendid personality 
and has a fine reputation among the retail trade. 


Harris-Brooks Lumber Co. 

C. K. Brooks, of Meridian, is seéretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Harris-Brooks Lumber Co. W. H. 
Harris, of Toronto, Canada, is president and Frank H. 
Harris, of Toronto, is vice president. This company 
owns and controls three yellow pine sawmills located 
near Meridian and it has yards at Lake and High Point, 
Miss., and stores shed stock in a yard at Meridian. 

General Manager Brooks makes a specialty of the pro- 


-duction and sale of dimension and the Harris-Brooks 


Lumber Co, is one of the biggest sellers of dimension in 
this part of the southern pine timber belt. However, the 
company handles everything from long joists to interior 
stocks and is so equipped that it can ship on receipt of 
wire when cars are at all obtainable. 

Mr. Brooks has been in the lumber business at Meri 
dian for six years and is a young man of ability and 
foree. 


J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 


The J. L. Hart Lumber Co. is composed of J. L. Hart 
and his son, C. M. Hart, with Ireneus Lloyd as sales 
manager. Mr. Hart is one of the most respected lumber- 
men in Meridian. He has been in the business here for 
the last sixteen years. He has an engaging personality 
and a good reputation among millmen, wholesalers and 
the retail trade. His son, C. M. Hart, is following in the 
footsteps of his father and is well liked socially and in 
business. Mr. Lloyd before coming to the J. L. Hart 
Lumber Co. was with M. R. Grant, a pioneer lumberman 
who located in Meridian in 1892, with the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and with the Cotton States Lumber Co. 
at Meehan Junction, Miss., and for three years he con- 
ducted a successful buying agency for wholesalers. Ie 
was also with the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Or- 
leans, for a time. 
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CHARLES M. HART 


leaf timbers in the small sizes are the specialties of the 
J. L. Hart Lumber Co. It also furnishes longleaf timber 
for special cutting bills. Mr. Hart has an office suite 
of three rooms in his own office building. 

The J. L. Hart Lumber Co. controls the output of eight 
sawmills near Meridian, three of which have planing 
mills. All its yards are located on the main line of 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


Hughes Lumber Co. 

S. P. Hughes, president and treasurer of the Hughes 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, has been in the lumber busi- 
ness for seventeen years and he is still only in his 30’s. 
He is a practical lumberman and has had twelve years’ 
experience in a big sawmill, that of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., of Electric Mills, Miss., where he spent several 
years as sales manager. 

The Hughes Lumber Co. makes a specialty of handling 
orders for long joists, timbers and dimension in both 
long- and shortleaf. It has a concentration yard at 
Meridian and is prepared to make prompt shipments 
during normal car supply periods. Mr. Hughes has a 
splendid personality and he is widely known in the yel- 
low pine world. 

Meeds Lumber Co. 


The Meeds Lumber Co., organized in 1906 at Meridian, 
has built a reputation on its ability to handle large or- 
ders of car timbers and specials for factory trade. It 
has been shipping from forty to fifty carsa year of short 
crating to a certain factory for the last eight years and 
it has yet to get a claim from this factory. This is an 
unusual record, one however that the Meeds Lumber Co. 
is able'to duplicate in a way with other customers. 

W. W. Meeds is president and general manager of the 
company. A. L. Sidebottom is secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager. Mr. Meeds has been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Meridian all his life and was formerly with C. L. 
Gray in the Meeds-Gray Lumber Co. Before that he was 
with the P. W. Robinson Lumber Co. at Meridian. Mr. 
Sidebottom has been in the business for sixteen years. 
He was for two years in Arkansas, two years in Alabama, 
nearly two years with Enochs Bros. at Fernwood, Miss., 
handled the interior sales for the McClure Lumber Co, at 
Wagar, Ala., and handled the western sales for two years 
for the Arkansas Yellow Pine Lumber Co, of Havana, 
Ark. He has had a wide experience and is considered 
to be one of the best informed lumbermen in Meridian. 

Mr. Meeds has a forceful character and possesses keen 
business judgment and ability. 


Moore-Marshall Lumber Co. 


G. N. Moore and C. 8. Marshall, two men young in age 
but old in the southern pine lumber business, are the part- 
ners in the Moore-Marshall Lumber Co. They make a 
specialty of handling long joists, dimension and timbers 
and have a joint yard and planing mill at Macon, Miss., 
near Meridian. They also have concentration yards at 
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Newton and Lockhardt, Miss., and they control the out- 
put of seven mills. 

This partnership has existed only the last two years, 
but in that time they have developed a large trade and 
made many repeat customers by their uniformity of 
grades in shipping, prompt service and value for the 
money: Both are likable young men and they make a 
splendid working team. 

Snow Lumber Co, 


A. C, Snow, head of the Snow Lumber Cov., is one of 
the youngest of Meridian lumbermen. But he is not the 
least well informed and he is one of the best liked. He 
has been eight years in the business—sales manager for 
the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. for six years and the last two 
years at the head of his own company. 

Mr. Snow makes a specialty of joists, dimension and 
cut-to-order timbers in both long- and shortleaf. He has 








A TYPICAL CAR.OF YELLOW PINE SHIP FLITCHES 
FROM MERIDIAN DISTRICT 

a concentration yard at Meridian and is able to fill or- 

ders promptly on receipt when cars are at all available. 

During his two years at the head of a business of his 

own Mr. Snow has made many friends and no enemies, 

He has a winning personality and is a good lumberman. 


Southern Lumber Co. 


The Southern Lumber Co., a copartnership, was or- 
ganized five years ago by L. D. Myers and I. W. Richard- 
son. In that period they have achieved the record of 
being one of the most progressive lumber concerns in this 
locality. They have succeeded financially and estab- 
lished a reputation for good goods at fair prices. 

The Southern Lumber Co. is one of the biggest sellers 
of long joists in the South. It also specializes in dimen- 
sion and big timbers in long- and shortleaf and rose- 
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LUMBERMEN WHO ARE PROMINENT IN PROMOTING THE SOUTHERN PINE TRADE OF MERIDIAN, MISS. 


mary pine, The company’s concentration yard is lo 
cated at Meridian and as there are six railroads over 
which to ship out of Meridian this point is among the 
last to suffer from car shortages. 

Mr. Myers and Mr. Richardson are both young men 
and well liked by their competitors, and to be liked by 
one’s competitors is the best evidence in the world that 
a business man is liked by his customers. 


THE BUILDING AND USE OF TIMBER HIGHWAY BRIDGES 


Timber highway bridges have never been given the 
consideration they should have from lumbermen. The 
cement and steel interests have actively and effectively 
promoted the building of concrete and steel bridges, but 
little if any promotion work has been done by lumber- 
men to increase the use of wood in bridge building. It 
therefore is remarkable that the number of bridges built 
of timber is so great, and the only reason is that the 
suitability of wood for certain sizes and type of high- 
way bridges is unassailable. The wooden highway bridge 
has maintained its place to a great extent without any 
aid and therefore if this use of wood is backed by lum 
bermen the amount of timber consumed could be largely 
increased. It is therefore with much interest that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN views the publication of ‘‘Tim 
ber Highway Bridges,’’ by the engineering bureau of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, This was 
written and prepared by C. E. Paul, construction en 
gineer, and is the third engineering bulletin put out by 
the association. ‘ 

‘*Timber Highway Bridges’’ should be in the hands 
of every lumberman, whether manufacturer or retailer. 
For one thing, a careful study of the booklet will con- 
vince the lumber manufacturer that there is an excel- 
lent field for the sale of his product in promoting the 
greater use of timbers for this purpose. The retailer 
will unquestionably realize after a careful study that 
there are a number of bridges in his territory that 
should be built of wood. ‘‘Timber Highway Bridges’’ 
is well illustrated from both drawings and photographs. 
A number of detail plans for timber bridges are shown, 
the plans having been secured from State highway com- 
missions or from engineering firms. A bulletin of this 
nature in the hands of the retail lumberman should gs 
a great way toward helping him secure orders for bridge 
timbers of county commissioners or State officials. 

One of the best things about the bulletin is that the 
language is simple and can be understood by one who 
knows little or nothing about engineering. At the same 
time it is sufficiently definite and has sufficient specifica- 
tions in it to be of much interest to any engineer having 
to do with bridge construction. ‘‘Timber Highway 
Bridges’’ is one of the best bulletins published by the 
engineering bureau of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and should be in the hands of every 
lumberman, 
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ENTER THE LOGGING TRACTOR AND POLE TRAILER 


Equipment That Was Built to Get Out Hardwood Logs Where It Is Unpractical to Operate Teams—Power Hoisting 
Device to Be Used in Loading—The Use the Red Cross Is Making of Trucks 


Early last winter ¢ 
Co., Arlington, Ky., began to study how the company 
wis to get in its logs this year. The company had just 
bought an exceptionally good tract of hardwood timber, 
hut this timber was located so far from a railroad that 
hauling it out by team was extremely costly, so costly 
in fact as to be practically prohibitive. The timber was 
not sufficient to warrant building a logging road and con- 
sequently the Arlington Lumber Co, began to study the 











CLOSE UP VIEW. OF THE BAY CITY WINCH 


practicability of motor trucks for hauling this timber. 
As the company is in identically the same situation as 
many other companies in the middle West and South, a 
full deseription of the equipment purchased by the 
Arlington Lumber Co. is given in this article. After con 
siderable correspondence with the Motor Truck Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a personal visit 
to the office, a truck or, rather, tractor, was purchased, 
the tractor having a capacity of 7% tons. Before buying 
this tractor two fundamental principles were laid down 
by Mr. Tye. One was that the machine must be capable 
of having installed upon it a power hoisting device so 
that logs could be loaded and unloaded mechanically; the 
second was that the entire outfit should be so sturdy that 
a good sized load of hardwood logs could be carried with- 
out any danger of overloading the equipment. 

The two accompanying illustrations show the tractor, 
the power hoisting device and the pole trailer in detail 
and were taken in Chicago just prior to shipment of the 
outfit to Arlington. In this connection it is worth while 
mentioning that Mr, Tye designed the trailer and that it 
was built under his direct supervision. An account of 
the equipment and its mechanical details follows in Mr. 
Tye’s words: 


In reference to motor thoro 
examination of the many trucks on the market we finally 
decided on a 74%4-ton Mack tractor, made by the International 
Motor Co., of New, York City. The next thing was to 
find a trailer. After taking the matter up with a number of 
trailer and wagon manufacturers we found that none of them 
had ever built a trailer of the kind we wanted. In fact, we 
were unable to get a trailer that we could haul logs and 
large timbers on. The writer then came to Chicago and under- 
took to have one built according to his own ideas at a local 
shop in the city. After many delays caused by labor strikes 
in the shops, and the inability to get experienced men to do 
the work, we finally had the wheels built in one shop and the 
body of the trailer made in another. 

In order to get proper clearance between the bolster and 
wheels I used a 1-inch bar of steel on top of the chassis, then 
riveted a steel plate 4%4x42x54 inches on chassis, cutting a 4- 
inch hole in center, slotted parallel with frame for 
bearing of fifth wheel. Then made a circular plate 44x42 
inches. On bottom of this, in center, put a %4-inch x 3%- 
circle to fit in a 4-inch hole in the bed plate. Under this 
was a %-inch x 6 plate cut to fit slot in the bed plate. These 
two pieces were riveted to the circle top plate. The slotted 
hole in the bottom plate was made in order to take the fifth 
wheel off whenever necessary. The bolster was made 8 feet 
long of two 6-inch I-beams, riveted together with a #;-plate 
on the top side. On top of this was riveted a T-iron 3 inches 
wide, the T being cut off leaving a 1-inch projection on top, 
to keep the logs from slipping and to reinforce the bolster. 
This bolster was then riveted to a 42-inch circle. From outer 
edge of chassis to end of bolster the web of I-beams was cut 
out, bottom bent up and welded together. This bevel on the 
bottom side was to give the proper clearance above drive 
wheels. We used 54-inch clearance; deflection of springs 
with maximum load is 3 inches. In center at right angles to 
bolster a T-iron was riveted to bolster and to fifth wheel. 
This was for additional brace to bolster. A number of % 
holes was made in bolster, to adjust steel block to the vary- 
ing loads of logs. In top of block is a stake pocket 3x6% 
inches for stakes to be used when hauling lumber. You will 


trucks and trailers, after a 


center 


note the fifth wheel has a solid bearing of 42 inches in 
diameter. 
Axle, nickel chrome steel, size 3%x5%4. Springs 4x52 


inches, 21 leaves, with a deflection of 2% inches on a 30-ton 
load. Wheels: Cast steel hubs with bronze bearings, spokes 
are hickory, size 3144x6, length 6% inches from hubs to rim. 
Rim of wheel 5x12 inches, oak. Tires made by the Midvale 
Steel Co. and are what are known as spun tires, without weld, 
size 1% inches thick by 14 inches wide. Diameter of wheel 
when completed 42 inches. Frame is made of 6-inch I-beams, 


». ©. Tye, of the Arlington Lumber 


54x56 inches, with two channel beams 9 inches apart thru 
center, On top of this is riveted a 44-inch plate over the 
entire surface. Bolster is made similar to bolster on front 
fifth wheel, except that we did not bevel the end of bolster 
as we had the proper clearance to leave it square. The I- 
beams are fastened together with j;-inch plate on top and 
bottom, After the bolster was fastened to frame we used a 
T-iron brace similar to that used on fifth wheel bolster. 
Coupling pole is fastened to chassis frame with a universal 
joint, with lugs riveted to front end of pole. Pole is 5x6 
inches in diameter, 18 feet long, made of two 5-inch channel 
irons, with a wood filler, and riveted thru and thru. This 
is fastened to trailer underneath body of brackets riveted to 
the bottom side and can be easily shortened or lengthened as 
desired. We have figured on three different couplings to haul 
the various logs and timbers. The shortest length of coupling 
between rear wheels of tractor and trailer is 9 feet centers. 
The next length is 13 feet centers, and the next length is 18 
feet centers, as our logs and lumber will vary in length from 
10 to 22 feet. The tractor itself is 119 inches, and on a 9- 
foot center for trailer would give us approximately 19 feet 
wheelbase over the entire machine, 

We are installing a friction drum hoisting machine, ca- 
pacity on a straight line 3 tons. This machine is fastened 
to chassis frame, right behind cab. There will also be a built 
up mast, at a height, over all, 8 feet from top of frame; at a 
point 5 feet from top of frame the king pin and boom will be 
put in. This mast will be of a folding type, in order to get 
road clearance on bridges. 

This machine and crane will be used to load logs and heavy 
timbers when necessary. The entire weight of hoisting ma 
chine and crane will be 2,500 pounds. The maximum load to 
be carried on rear end of truck will be 9 tons, and the trailer 
is built to carry a maximum load of 30 tons. Of course, it is 
extremely doubtful if this maximum load will ever be put on. 
The maximum load for the entire machine no doubt will be 
from 18 to 20 tons. 

The weight of tractor will be 11,500 pounds. The weight of 
trailer will be 6,000 pounds, making total machine weigh ap- 
proximately 17,500 pounds With a maximum load of 20 
tons, and a machine of approximately 9 tons, this will give 
us something like a 28%-ton road load, 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is deeply interested in this 
type of logging equipment. It is the type that it has 
been advocating from time to time for use in the middle 
West and South. ‘There are millions and millions of 
feet of the finest quality of hardwood scattered thruout 
the middle West and the South that have never been cut 
because, being located in small blocks and far from rail 
roads, it was impracticable to haul the logs to a railroad 
or a sawmill, The motor truck will enable manufacturers 
to get out this timber. For this work the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that an adjustable reach trailer is 
especially desirable and a means of loading the logs by 
power is absolutely essential to maximum efficiency. 
Equipped with such a device, any length of logs can be 
hauled and the truck can be sent ten miles in one diree- 
tion one day and twenty miles in another direction another 
day. It will be an entirely self-contained hauling unit 
and ean be operated in practically any section of the 
country. It is true that care will have to be taken to 
see that bridges and culverts are substantial enough to 
bear the weight of such equipment, but even where some 
additional braces have to be added the work will be com- 
paratively slight and not very expensive. Such equipment 
can not be taken off of roads into the woods unless the 
ground is very hard; probably the best plan is to not 
take the equipment into the woods at all but to haul the 
logs to the road side by means of teams. Nor can 
such equipment be operated 
when the roads are very 
muddy or over roads that 
are continually very soft. 
For that matter, team haul 
ing is not successful in wet 
weather and by taking into 
account the added hauling 
cipacity of a motor tractor, 
it is evident that sufficient 
logs can be hauled out dur- 
ing the dry season to keep 
many a mill running. And 
teamsters and teams are be 
coming searce and very ex 
pensive, so that it is getting 
to be not a question of 
whether or not a company 
wants to use motor equip- 
ment but of being forced to 
use such equipment in order 
to get any logs at all. 

The power hoisting device is the first of this character 
that has been mounted on a motor truck for a lumber 
company, to the knowledge of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Similar devices have been used by telephone companies to 
erect telephone poles and for other purposes. A motor 
truck operated by the Cashmere Lumber Co., of Cash- 
mere, Wash., was equipped with a power winch about 
two years ago, but this was for the purpose of hauling 
trailers over a bridge. Several other trucks are now being 
equipped for lumbermen with winches. Also in this~con- 
nection it is worth while mentioning, that the Amos Lum- 
ber Co., has developed a power loading device that will 
be described in a coming issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The *power hoisting device installed upon 
the truck of the Arlington Lumber Co. was manufactured 
by the Bay City Machinery & Foundry Co., Bay City, 
Mich. The smaller illustration shows the winch -in de- 
tail and its method of installation. 

A glance at the larger illustration certainly shows the 
massive character of the trailer. All concerned admit 
that the trailer is heavier than was necessary. The 





wheels, however, were found in a Chicago shop and the 
rest of the trailer was built to correspond to the weight 
of the wheels. Of course, in operation some minor defects 





will inevitably develop, as this equipment is largely of an 
experimental character. By means of the adjustable 
reach any length of logs can be hauled. 

In the illustration it will be noted that the built-up 
mast was not shown. In fact, it was not installed upon 
the machine until some time after it was delivered at 
Arlington. The reason was that bridge clearances could 
not be determined accurately enough in advance. The 
importance of a mast of this kind is not to be overesti- 
mated, for by its use logs can be picked up bodily and 
placed upon the bolsters... Mr..Tye upon this subject said: 
‘‘The only successful log loading device for a truck in 
my estimation is one that will pick up the small, knotty 
log clear; then the logs can be placed just where you 
want them and turned to fit in any position required to 
make the loading safe.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN realizes that many other 
lumbermen and loggers are deeply interested in the 
equipment purchased by the Arlington Lumber Co. This 
company intends to keep an accurate and exact cost sheet 
and record of the performances of the truck and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made arrangements to secure 
these data and will publish them from time to time for 
the benefit of its readers. The equipment, which was 
not delivered until after the middle of May, was tried 
out shortly after its arrival. The cable and other mate- 
rials needed to operate the power hoisting device had not 
been received, but by means of a team eleven small logs 
were loaded on the truck, the logs being 10 feet long and 
sealing 1,200 feet board measure. No trouble whatever 
was experienced in hauling this load. In commenting 
upon this experience Mr, Tye said: 

We had no trouble whatever, except from the usual delays 
to be expected from a new machine; our driver being green, 
never having handled a truck of this kind, was of course 
slow; our cables and blocks had not arrived and we had to 
load the truck with team, which also delayed us; the car 
bureter was not adjusted properly and the governor was act- 
ing badly ; so we did not make good time. We were about one 
hour and twenty-five minutes coming in with the load of logs 
on an 8-mile haul. Since then it has been raining, so we 
could not operate the truck. From the performance with this 
light load I am satisfied we will have no trouble at all in 


hauling from 3,000 to 4,000 feet on good roads, when the 
machine gets in good working order. 





MOTORS AND THE RED CROSS 


What the motor truck and car can accomplish as a 
means of wholesale transportation is being demonstrated 
daily in France by the American Red Cross fleet of 634 
vehicles. These not only handle an average of 2,500 tons 
of <reight monthly at fourteen ports, move nearly a 
thousand tons a week from the Paris stations and the 
Seine landings, but transport supplies, workers, refugees 
and wounded in all sections of Franee, not omitting those 
parts under shell fire. If a hospital suddenly wires in 
that it needs emergency supplies, if a car or truck will 
get them there quicker than will a train the load goes 
with a Red Cross driver. If a German drive threatens 
a village, Red Cross trucks are there to move the eivilians 
and their belongings to a point of safety or hasten them 
to refugee trains waiting at distant stations. The ambu- 
lances may assist with wounded soldiers on their way 
back to base hospitals or may answer a call from a 











MACK TRACTOR, WINCH AND POLE TRAILER OF THE ARLINGTON LUMBER CO. 


bombing raid to help uncover and remove the wounded. 
Trucks, ambulances and cars all serve at times as passen 
ger vehicles. In two months they answered 2,528 calls 
to move people in Paris alone—many of them being refu- 
gees to be taken from one railroad depot to another. 
In a single week there were 233 city calls, 130 for jour 
neys outside of Paris, and 47 cars were sent for prolonged 
duty near the Army lines. 

Of the fleet, 885 are trucks and ambulances, 246 ordi- 
nary cars and 22 motor bicycles. To keep the fleet mov 
ing, the Red Cross maintains two large garages and an 
automobile park in Paris. Fifteen other garages mect 
the needs of the port and other transportation services. 
Complete machine shops with skilled mechanies are main 
tained at the chief garage. 

Speed in handling goods at the ports is an essential 
and the Red Cross drivers are rather proud of moving 
300 tons from one landing in a single day. 

Over 80 percent of the Red Cross supplies have to 


‘pass thru the capital on their final journey of relief. 


Practically every article shipped via Red Cross from 
America, whether a baby’s sock, a case of bandages or 
a complete hospital equipment, is handled at some point 
in one of these cars. 
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SPOKANE WHOLESALERS AND BROKERS AROUSED 


SPOKANE, WAsH., June 15.—Wholesalers and brokers 
are aroused by the report that in its determination to fix 
the price of lumber to be paid by consumers, the War 
Industries Board is virtually legislating them out of 
business. Dealers in this city and their business associates 
have been bombarding senators and representatives at 
Washington, D. C., with telegrams and a number of other 
influential business men have been induced to join in the 
protest against the recent action of the board. Many 
retailers and small millmen have also added their pro- 
tests, claiming that the middleman is necessary to pro- 
vide an outlet for the smaller concern which can not afford 
to attempt to finance its business in competition with the 
larger wholesalers and brokers. Reports have been re- 
ceived by lumbermen of this class in the Inland Empire 
that the war board expects to fix the same price at the 
mill for private as for Government purchases, but does 
not intend to establish the retail price at the distributing 
yards. 


SOUTHERN PINE IN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


New Or.tEAns, La., June 17.—‘‘ Southern Pine in Rail- 
road Construction?’ is the title of an exceedingly in- 
teresting booklet by Thornton A. Green, ‘special repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association. It is, as a 
matter of fact, his report upon what has been accomplished 
since December, 1917, in investigating the possibility of 
increasing the use of southern pine by the railroads. 
However, it deals almost entirely with the negotiations 
that led up to the placing of the Government order for 
100,000 freight cars. The interesting character of the 
report may be judged from the following extract: ‘‘TI 
was able’ to obtain the detailed Government car specifica- 
tions as soon as they were completed and they specified 
southern pine only. I believe no other group of men out- 
side of the committees (the Government standardization 
and purchasing committees) had these specifications. A 
delegation of fir men came to Washington and were able 
to have the specifications changed to make southern pine 
and fir interchangeable. They never received any detailed 
specifications, however.’’ 

The report makes very interesting réading. Especial 
emphasis is laid upon the difficulty the Douglas fir pro- 
ducers, together with the 





and with a chimney placed with the object of securing a 
strong draft. This building had been covered with the 
customary amount of paint and was filled with excelsior 
soaked in gasolene. A match was applied and the inte- 
rior soon resembled a roaring furnace. The fire was 
allowed to burn itself out before the firemen were re- 
quested to end the test by cooling the embers. 

An examination by the experts showed that the paint 
had cracked in places, but had resisted the fire to a 
wonderful degree. The only places where the fire had 
done damage was near the open windows and the cor- 
ners of a few of the shingles, on the edge of the roof, 
which would have been protected by eaves in a real 
dwelling. ; 

Next, inflammable material was placed under a painted 
flue about six feet high and a foot square which was 
placed on two supporting timbers about a foot from 
the ground. After being sprinkled with oil this was 
ignited. Before the fire had burned itself out the sup- 
porting timbers, which had not been treated, collapsed, 
and the stack, which had conducted the fire upward, top- 
pled over. An examination of the stack showed that 
the fire and heat had accomplished practically no dam- 
age. <A regulation cabinet desk, which had been treated 
with the preparation, was set on fire. The excelsior 
burned furiously until the treated center was reached 
when the fire stopped. The surfaces of the desk were 
not injured. 

The tests were witnessed by Building Commissioner 
Patrick O’Hearn, Deputy Chief John O. Taber, District 
Chief Francis J. Jordan and Edgar M. Byington, super- 
intendent of the Boston Fire Department, and represent- 
atives of the paint company. 





MILL STORES ENTIRE OUTPUT UNDER COVER 


MALVERN, ARK., June 17.—EKight million feet of rough 
lumber is a fairly large stock to carry under cover in 
one shed, but at least one Arkansas manufacturer sub- 
scribes to the doctrine that all merchantable lumber is 
worth a little extra care when by such means it can be 
kept bright and dry. So the Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co, kiln drys all its mill run and then stores it in the 
big shed shown herewith. Aside from the feature of ap- 
pearance and accessibility in bad weather—an advantage 





southern pine men, had in 
preventing the purchase of 
single sheathed box ears only 
when it was finally shown to 
the Government that wood 
would have to be used. 

In this connection it is in- 
teresting to know that the 
personnel of the Government 
committees were such that 
they were opposed to the use 
of wood. That is, both of 
the Government committees 
were strongly for steel con- 








struction, to judge from the 
developments in the case. 
As well as an account of the placing of the order for 
freight cars, some detail is given of the needs of the In- 
land Waterways Commission and Mr. Green’s activities 
in attempting to get the Government to adopt laminated 
construction for barge timbers. A considerable part of the 
booklet is given over to lumber specifications for the rail- 
road cars placed by the Government and correspondence 
with various Government officials upon the same subject. 
The old Government price list for car material is also 
included. 





COAST CHARTER RATES MAY BE HIGHER 


San FRANCISCO, CaL., June 15.—Oliver J. Olson, head 
of Oliver Olson & Co., lumber and shipping, who has just 
returned from Washington, says that Pacific coast owners 
of steam schooners may expect to be notified shortly that 
the Shipping Board has granted a fair increase in the 
charter rate for such vessels on this coast. Accompanied 
by representative owners of steam schooners, Mr. Olson 
made the trip to Washington to show the board that the 
present rate of $6.25 a ton, deadweight, is insufficient for 
the service rendered. The rate for the smaller vessels is 
less than that for the bigger steamers. The rate for a 
2,500-ton deadweight steamer is $7 a ton, and the local 
committee went into full details. It was shown, for ex- 
ample, that one of the big lumber carriers could bring 
back from a foreign port more actual tonnage of hard- 
wood lumber than many of the steamers granted a higher 
rate. 

Commissioner Charles R. Page received the committee 
and promised that the complaint would receive careful 
attention. The San Francisco steam owners declare that 
they will be satisfied with a $7 rate for the 2,000-ton and 
better vessels, and think that a rate of about $8 a ton 
should prevail for vessels under 2,000 tons deadweight. 
It is impossible for the owners to continue operations at 
the present low rate, it is said, for the expenses of opera- 
tion have’ increased to such an extent that no profit can 
be made. 


FIRE RESISTANT PAINT STANDS SEVERE TESTS 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—A new paint which has 
shown its ability to withstand the ravages of fire was 
demonstrated in South Boston recently in the presence 
of officials of the Boston Fire Department, representa- 
tives of fire insurance companies and building firms and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. The demonstra- 
tion, pronounced a remarkable one, was made in South 
Boston, by The Gould Paint Co., of New York and Balkti- 
more, which has virtually completed arrangements for 
establishing a plant here. 

On the open flats, over which a strong wind swept, a 
small wooden house had been erected with open windows 





EIGHT MILLION FEET OF ARKANSAS SOFT PINE UNDER COVER 


for the workmen—is the fact that when everything is 
steam dried the time between pond and car is shortened 
and slow air drying of large yard stocks is eliminated. 
For three years this method of handling Arkansas soft 
pine has justified itself to the satisfaction of its users. 





MEXICAN SEAPORT HAS BUILDING BOOM 

Tampico, Mexico, June 20.—Building activities in- 
cluding business structures and residences in Tampico are 
now in progress on a larger scale than in ‘the history of 
the port. Most of the improvements are by American 
and other foreign investors who are interested one way 
or another in the oil industry. Concrete material is ex- 
tensively used for building purposes. E. E. Thomas and 
O. C. Williams recently installed a plant here for manu- 
facturing concrete building blocks. It has a capacity of 
one thousand building blocks a day. Lumber, brick and 
other building materials are also in much demand. The 
American population of Tampico at this time is esti- 
mated .at approximately one thousand, mostly men. In 
the adjacent oil fields there are several hundred more 
Americans. 











CITY MAY ABOLISH THE WOODEN FENCE 


BautimorE, Mp., June 17.—The question of abolishing 
the wooden back yard fences in Baltimore has been 
brought up again, this time by Mayor Preston, who has 
made an emphatic declaration in opposition to this time 
honored institution, and who wants wire fences or 
hedges substituted. He has the health department with 
him and there is every prospect that a determined effort 
will be made in the city council next fall not merely to 
prevent the erection of additional fences but to force 
the removal of those that now mark the boundaries of 
rear yards. If the proposed change goes thru it means 
that the market for millions of feet of lumber here will 
be destroyed; which, in the present state of things, when 
other avenues of distribution are materially narrowed, 
constitutes an even more important item than it would 
with the demand in diverse directions active. That the 
movement will arouse very obstinate opposition seems 
certain. 

The change is being urged on sanitary and on esthetic 
grounds and may result in a compromise, some sections 
of the city being exempted, while the prohibition of wood- 
en fences is applied to purely residential parts away 
from the center of Baltimore, 


NEW DRY KILN HAS MARKED ADVANTAGES 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 15.—The new Tiemann dry kiln 
has just been completed at the Government spruce eut 
up plant at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., and is in opera 
tion. This kiln is designed to dry material at the rate 
of 77,000 feet daily and turn out a piece of lumber in 
fifteen days. The kiln was invented by Prof. Harry D. 
Tiemann, in charge of the United States Forest Product 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and he has been here two 
weeks supervising its installation. 

The plant consists of twenty-four kilns 180 feet long 
and will handle spruce or fir. The new kiln dries the ma- 
terial without checking, honeyecombing or case harden- 
ing, thus retaining for the wood the strength required. 
This is the first kiln of its kind installed in the West, 
altho many have been erected thruout the country for 
the purpose of drying army wagon material, gun stocks 
and airplane woods, both propeller and wing beam mate- 
rial. In all, 200 kilns are either in operation or in 
process of construction, it is said. 

Mr. Tiemann’s kiln was perfected just before the war, 
so no time was lost in its immediate adoption. It has 
been patented in the inventor’s name but is dedicated 
to public use. Two unique features of the kiln are that 
the humidity is controlled completely by sprays of water 


that operate in a flue ‘thru the center of the kiln, and . 


these sprays force a large accumulation of air thru the 
lumber. The kilns being closed airtight there is prac- 
tically no danger of fire, and on account of the high 
humidity and the sprays of water in the kiln the fire risk 
is practically nil. The Vancouver kiln has been under 
construction two months, the work being done by the 
Signal Corps under the supervision of M. L. Mueller, 
chief inspector of dry kilns, 

In conjunction with this matter Manager Ralph D. 
Angell of the association: spruce bureau said today that 
the bureau intends to send a representative to Washing- 
ton to ascertain at close range how the spruce stocks 
that do not go into airplane construction can be made 
to serve the Government to the best possible advantage. 
It is said that hundreds of millions of feet of stock will 
be wanted by the Government for boxes and crates and 
the bureau wishes to show exactly how much of this 
the Pacific Northwest mills will be ready to supply. 

Feeling that the efforts of the spruce bureau along the 
line of exploitation and utilization of the spruce side 
cut could be made much more effective, Manager Angell 
proposed a short time ago to Colonel Disque a plan con- 
templating the establishment of a special department of 
the spruce division of the Signal Corps that would have 
not to do only with the marketing of the stocks accumu- 
lating at the Vancouver cut-up plant but would also 
assist in the development of markets for the side eut of 
various spruce mills, Thor W., Sanborn, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been selected to take charge of this department 
and will be given a commission in the Signal Corps. He 
is expected to leave Kansas City for Portland next week. 
In its June 8 issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave a 
brief resume of Mr. Sanborn’s life and told of his par- 
ticular fitness for his new position. 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN HEROES CITED: 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 17.—The southern lumber 
industry’s representatives in the army and navy are be- 
ginning to’ figure more and more in the news. In to- 
day’s casualty list from France Joseph R. Pace is men- 
tioned among the severely wounded. He was employed 
by the Industrial Lumber Co. at Elizabeth, La., prior 
to his enlistment in the engineer corps last year. 

Haden Harry Jones, second-class seaman, who was of- 
ficially commended for heroic conduct in saving life on 
the ammunition ship Florence H., destroyed by an explo- 
sion last April, was an employee of the Fernwood Lum- 
ber Co. for three years, leaving that concern to enlist 
in the navy on March 31, 1917. 








WOMEN WORKERS PROVE SATISFACTORY 


MosILE, ALA., June 17.—Women are beginning to fill 
the vacancies in the industrial ranks in Mobile caused 
by the drafting of the men, and in many cases they are 
already giving satisfaction. In many of the lumber 
plants they are used for light work and some of these 
plants employ as many as fifty women. At the Lucas E. 
Moore Stave Works, in the suburbs of this city, there 
are thirty-five women on the payrolls, one of these a 
teacher in the public schools of the county. These 
women are engaged in loading staves into cars, tallying 
or performing similar light work. It is stated that the 
women learn quickly and do their work effectively. At 
the Pekin Cooperage Plant, also in the suburbs of this 
city, there are about a dozen women employed, and they 
are reported to be getting along well. 


It is stated that at the plant of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., at Bagdad, Fla., just over the Alabama 
line, a large number of women are employed in and 
around the mills. Most of them are engaged in the 
dressed lumber sheds, where they are handling the lighter 
lumber. 

Lumbermen state that they have become impressed 
with the employment of female labor, and in generally all 
cases the experiment—for such it was at the beginning— 
has proved satisfactory. Every southern pine, hard- 
wood and other manufacturing mill is shipping its out- 
put just as fast as cars can be secured to move it. Hard- 
wood men say that handling hardwood of the larger sizes 
is too heavy work for women, so they have not yet made 
the experiment with female labor. The southern pine 
manufacturers, however, are using women in more or 
less considerable numbers and some of them are employ- 
ing all the women they can sécure. 





Easy to buy, convenient to handle, no red tape-—get 
a War Savings Stamp today. 
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LATE DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


New Maximum Fir Prices Show $2 to $5 Advance—Retail Prices for Emergency Government Work in East Given Out 
—Present and Prospective War Construction Itemized 


NEW GOVERNMENT FIR PRICES ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—The new maximum 
F. O. B. prices on Douglas fir as fixed by the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board, figured on the 
$26 base, show advances ranging from $2 to $5. These 
prices were decided upon by the committee on June 1] 
and cover the period from June 15 to Sept. 15, 1918. 
The advances that were added to make these prices are 
shown in parenthesis at the top of the list. The prices are 
as follows: 


Fir Common Boards $1S or Shiplap ($2 Advance) 


1x2 6/20’ mixed lengths S1S...............-...-- $20.00 
1x3 6/20" mixed lengths BIS... .. 2.2 ccccvcesecs 20.00 
Ix4 6/20’ mixed lengths SINS..........-.e5eeee0. 18,00 
1x6 —6/20’ mixed lengths SIS or S.L........-..-+-- 18,50 
1x8 6/20’ mixed lengths SIS or S.L...........+-- 19.50 
1x10—6/20’ mixed lengths S1S or S.L......-..-65+- 19.50 
1x12—6/20’ mixed lengths S1S or S.L........-+..+- 20.00 


For selected common add $3. For D&M add $1.50, For 
grooved roofing add $3. Orders for 16- 18- and 20-foot only 
add $2. Other orders for specified lengths add $1 to above 





prices. Number 2 common boards and shiplap $3 less when 

in stock. 
Fir Common Dimension—Si1S1E ($2 Advance) 

8-12 9-10 22 & 26 to 

G Ft. 14 Ft. 16 Ft. 18-20 Ft, 24 Ft. 32 Mt. 

2x3, 2x4...$17.50 $18.50 $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 $25.50 

2x6, 2x8. 17.50 18.00 19.00 19.50 20.50 22.4000 

oo) 18.00 19.00 19.50 20.00 21.00 23.00 

a) ee 18.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 21.50 24.50 

a 21.00 21.00 22.00 23.00 25.00 

a!) ae 22.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 26.00 

Ee cane . 24.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 

BEB ccvses ° 26.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 


Add 50 cents for every two feet over 32-foot long up to 40 
foot. For select common add $3. SLE or rough same mill 
base as dressed. For 2x4, 2x6 or 2x8 D&M or shiplap add to 
SISIE $1.50. Hemlock permitted in 2x4 and 2x6. 


Fir Common Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E or S4S ($4 


Advance) 
N-12-14 9-10-18 22 a 26 to 
& 16 Ft, & 20 Ft, 


$21.50 
22.50 
23.50 
22.50 





24.50 
23.50 





25.50 
Fir Common Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E or S4S ($5 
Advance) 
8-12-14 22 2¢ 
£16 Ft. d20 Ft. 24 Ft. 82 

. $2 00 


9-10-18 


$24.50 $25.50 
25.00 26.00 28. 
26.00 27.00 29.00 
28.00 20.00 31.00 














30.00 $1.00 oOo 
24.50 25.50 a nO 

0 26.50 28.50 
26.50 27.0 29.50 
28.00 20.00 31.00 
30.00 31.00 33.00 


Fir and Common Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E or S4S 
($4 Advance) 


8-12-14 9-10-18 22 of 26 to 

416 Ft. d20 Ft. 24 Ft. 32 Ft. 

OE eee $22.00 $25.00 $24.00 $26.00 
Add 50 cents for every two feet over 32-foot long up to 40 


foot. For selected common add $3 SLE or rough same mill 
base as dressed. 


Fir Timbers, Single Carioad Lengths ($5 Advance) 


82 Ft. and Under 
SISIE 
Rough or S4S 
NE Ee ee ae eee oar. ™ 

6x14 to 
6x16 to 
6x18 to 
6x20 to 
6x22 to 
6x24 to 
10x10 to 
10x14 to 
10x20 to 
10x22 to 
10x24 to 
12x16 to 
12x18 to 
14x20 to 2 
14x22 to 
14x24 to 2 





40.50 
For odd or fractional thicknesses add to next less thickness 


50 cents. Odd or fractional length timbers ordered shall be 
counted as of next longer even length. For odd or fractional 
widths add to next less width $1. For select common add $3. 


($5 Advance) 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
ame 20/16° V. G. Gooring.........»» $42.00 $39.00 $33.00 
1%x4 6/16’ V. G. flooring.......... 45.50 41.50 35.50 


Note: No. 1 and No. 2 V. G. flooring 1x4-6-7-8 & 9’ $1 
less when in stock. No. 3 V. G. $2 less. All 4- and 5-foot $5 


less. Short flooring subject to stock on hand. Specified 
lengths $2 extra. 
($5 Advance) 
Vo. 2 Clear 
and Better No. 3 
1x4—-10/16’ flat grain flooring.......... $29.00 $26.00 


1x6—10/16’ flat grain flooring.......... 
All F. G. flooring 6-7-8 & 9’ $2 less. 
Specified lengths $2 extra. 


($5 Advance) 


$2.00 30.00 
All 4 & 5’ $5 less. 


No. 2 Clea 
Pe and Better 

1%.1% or 2 8 to 12” wide 8 to 16’ V. G. fir stepping 
EE NN ARODOML A, 10 ws bluse be oe bose cs cad $50.00 






14” $2 extra; specified lengths $2 extra, 
Fir Finish No. 2 Clear and Better—6 to 16 Ft. Long ($5 
Advance) 

S28 Rough Rough 

or S48 Dry Green 

1x4 UP is 0° 96 9 4G. 5 wie 96) os 00> ood $39.00 $37.00 $35.00 
REO ats 5G n'tG i es 0d s00eap see ng 40.00 8.00 36.00 
ESD 5, ‘alu vin ovis «0 5 6 6 6: 0cc o wo re 41.00 39.00 37.00 
MS ae 6 hp! 6 in 5 vic’ Wins Q's 0 ye 43.00 41.00 39.00 
14%& 1%4x4 3 SR ee ee ae 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1% aa, BO Os BD”... . cece cess 44.00 42.00 40.00 
2x4 SUMED Si Eth se 0%’ 4'6 0s wd 6.0 asee we bie 39.00 37.00 35.00 
2x6 ... SEMAINE PSeislie S00\00. 01 d's + wine 9's «me 40.00 38.00 36.00 
2x8 & MEERCEAGS busta m be 9.6 6 @ ob m6-~'0.c 41.00 39.00 37.00 
IEE. ound mye m.0'e 4 0 > 0 oe 43.00 41.00 39.00 
244, 3 & 4” (green only)............ F oss 41.00 


; For each inch in width over 12” add $1. Specified lengths 
$2 extra. For selected slash grain add $10. For vertical 
grain add $7. 


Ceiling ($5 Advance) 


No. 2 Clear No.8 
ie and Better Clear 
x4 10/16’ C. & BE. B. or C. & BE. V..... . $28.00 $22.40 
1x4 10/16’ C.& E. B. or C.& E. V....... 29.00 26.00 








6- to 9-foot $3 less; 4- and 5-foot $5 less. Specified lengths 
$2 extra. Fir partition $5 more than ceiling. For 6-inch 
ceiling or partition add $3.50 to the price of 4-inch. 

($5 Advance) 


No. 2 Clear No. 3 
and Better Clear 
1x6 10/16’ drop siding and rustic....... $31.00 $28.50 


6- to 9-foot, $3 less ; 4- and 5-foot, $5 less ; specified lengths, 
$2 extra. Orders for drop siding patterns other than No. 
106 must include the other grade accumulated in working at 
grade prices. 

General Note: Foregoing prices on uppers are based on 
loading not less than 85 percent 10-foot and longer; balance 
shorter, usual lengths, well proportioned. 

All prices are net. 

Inspection at mill. 

Grades in accordance with West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso 
clation Grading Rules, Rail A list, issued Jan. 1, 1917. 

Kin PROpUCTION Boarp. 
Per Lynde Palmer, Representative. 

Washington, D. C., June 17, 1918. 





COMPENSATING FOR COMMANDEERED LUMBER 

WasuHInoton, D. C., June 17.—The War Industries 
Board has autliorized the publication of the following 
detailed agreement covering maximum retail prices for 
fir and southern or yellow pine lumber for Government 
emergency work, which has heretofore been published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in less detailed form: 


CincuLAR No, 6 
June 1, 1918. 

Subject: Maximum retail prices for fir and southern or 
yellow pine lumber for the Government’s emergency lumber 
requirements from retail lumber dealers in the cities and 
vicinities of Boston, New York, Newark, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

As the result of an interdepartmental conference on the 
above subject with the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, Saturday morning, March 30, 1918, a com- 
mittee was appointed to agree upon a price to be paid by all 
departments of the Army and Navy and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the above mentioned emergency lumber re- 
quirements of the Government, as follows: 

Col. J. N. Willcutt, representing the Army. 

Mr. C. M. Morford, representing the Navy. 

Mr. F. K. Paxton, representing the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Col. Young and Capt. Hancock, representing the Price Fix- 
ing Committee. : 

Dr. Haney, representing the Federal Trade Commission. 

Charles Edgar, representing the Director of Lumber, 

The above mentioned committee met at 10 a. m. May 16 
in the office of the director of lumber, and after a full discus- 
sion with’ Dr. Haney as to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation of costs, and after fully reviewing the whole 
retail situation, it was agreed to establish the following 
maximum prices for lumber out of retail yard stocks in the 
districts above referred to until July 31, 1918: 

“That the dealers be allowed for handling charges and profit 
the following advance prices over and above the Government’s 
delivered prices f. 0. b. cars in the districts mentioned, includ- 
ing switching charges, if any: 

“To the dealers in the cities and vicinities of Boston, New 
York City and Newark, N. J., $12.50 per M feet B. M,. 

“To the dealers in the cities and vicinities of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, $11.50.” 

These prices in all districts to be based on the Government 
department replacing the lumber to the dealers within ninety 
(90) days from date of replacement order, at the Govern- 
ment’s manufacturers’ prices delivered f. 0. b. cars in the 
districts mentioned, provided the dealers prefer to have the 
lumber replaced, or a cash settlement on the same basis if 
they prefer not to have the lumber replaced. These prices 
to the Government for the lumber received from the retail 
dealers in all cases to be free on board dealers’ wagons, trucks 
or railroad cars in dealers’ yards. 

Working: Where dressing or ripping is necessary to obtain 
the items desired by the Government, charges for same shall 
not exceed the following: 

Dressing—one, two or four sides, $4 per M feet B. M. 

Ripping or resawing (first cut), $4 per M feet B. M. 

Ripping or resawing (second cut), $2 per M feet B. M. 

Teaming: When lumber is hauled by retail yards the charges 
for same shall not exceed the charges following: 

By auto-truck, $2.50 per M first mile, with allowance of 35 
cents per M each additional mile. 

By team, $1.75 per M first mile, with allowance of 25 cents 
per M each additional mile. 

In the event the Government does not replace the lumber 
taken from local yards within the time stated above it is 
understood that the retailer may refuse to accept lumber re- 
placement, and settlement for lumber taken should be made 
on basis of the following allowances in addition to the original 
replacement price: 

$ 6 per M feet on all shortleaf. 

6 per M feet on all longleaf under 12 inches. 
10 per M feet on all longleaf 12 inches and over. 

In the matter of replacing lumber taken from retail yards 
under the above agreement it is understood that the lumber 
is to be replaced in the same sizes or easier sizes than the 
sizes taken from the retail dealers; that is to say, if boards 
are taken from the retail dealers boards are to be replaced, 
or if framing lumber is taken framing lumber is to be re- 
placed in sizes no larger than the sizes taken. 

For the present at least it is understood that all lumber 
replacements will come from the districts of Alabama-Missis- 
sippi territory, southern pine territory, Georgia-Florida terri- 
tory and from. the fir district in the Pacific Northwest. If 
North Carolina pine is taken from the retail dealers’ yards it 
may or can be replaced by comparable grade from the shortleaf 
territory of the above mentioned producing districts. 

All requests for replacement by the retail dealers should 
be accompanied by*the signature of the receiving Government 
officer or, agent, that the director of lumber may know in 
replacing this lumber that the sizes and quantities asked for 
are justified and should be submitted to the Government Bu- 
reau in Washington thru which the original authority for the 
original purchase by the Government was authorized. 

It must be distinctly understood that the above prices re- 
ferred to are only effective in the cities and vicinities above 
mentioned, where the costs of handling and doing business 
have been investigated by the Federal Trade Commission. 

All departments of the Army and Navy and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation agree immediately to put maximum prices 
into effect, and all purchasing officers of all departments are 
to be notified immediately of the above decision. 

Signed: F. S. Youne, Lieut. Col., Gen. Staff, U. S. AAs 
JosepH N. WiLucurt, Col. Q. M. C. N. A.; JoHN M. Han. 
cock, Paymaster, U. S. N.; F. X. Paxton, BE. F. Corp. ; CHas, 
M. Morrorp, Libr. Expert, Navy ; Lewis H. HANnY ; CHARLES 
EpGar, Acting Director of Lumber. 


GET ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 17.—According to a recent 
announcement, the following companies have received 
contracts for either boxes or lumber: 

Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vietor Box Manufacturing Co., Quakertown, Pa. 

E. L. Bruce Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Green Bros. Box & Lumber Co., Rockford, Il. 


WORKING OUT ITEM PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—When this dispatch was 
written there was still some uncertainty regarding the 
new southern pine prices. It is definitely known, otf 
course, that the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board announced a base price of $28 for south- 
ern pine lumber, But the details, which are compli- 
cated, have not been worked out. 

The southern pine committee was given until noon to- 
day to complete the revision of its item prices on the 
$28 base, but found it impossible to do so, and the time 
was extended by the price fixing committee. 

Whatever the item prices, the understanding is that 
they will apply on all orders placed on and after June 
15. The southern pine committee has gone about the 
work of determining the item prices in a thoro and 
exhaustive manner, taking every factor into account, 
with a view to having it accurate when finished. Mem- 
bers of the price fixing committee realize the task is a 
big one and, therefore, readily consented to a further 
slight delay in order that the work might be thoroly done. 

Up to date the southern pine committee—Georgia-Florida 
and Alabama-Mississippi working with Southern Pine— 
have authorized no statement of what they claimed in pre- 
senting their case to the price fixing committee. It is 
known, of course, that they thought a base price of $30 
would be only reasonable. This was denied them by Dr. 
Taussig, who sits as chairman when lumber is under con- 
sideration, There were some rather lively passages be- 
tween spokesmen for southern pine and members of the 
committee, 

It should be realized by the rank and file of persons 
who buy lumber that the base price of $28 does not rep- 
resent the approximate price paid by the consumer. On 
the contrary, it.is the base from which item prices are 
figured. Many items will be several dollars higher. Some 
mills, fortunately situated, which cut the higher grades 
almost exclusively, will sell little of their product as low 
as $28, while other mills, less fortunately situated, will 
not fare anything like as well from the advance in prices. 

For the present, at least, it is not believed any serious 
effort will be made to take the price-fixing down to the 
ultimate consumer. Most of those in close touch with 
the problem, including Chairman Baruch, are understood 
to feel that if the price is fixed for the Government, the 
Allies and the trade Uncle Sam will be given a sufficient 
lever with which to regulate lumber prices generally. 

The many practical problems which arise the moment 
one begins to consider the fixing of prices all the way 
down the line have had the effect of at least causing an 
indefinite postponement of this feature. The President, 
Mr. Baruch and Mr, Edgar are interested in seeing that 
the public is protected. But it is believed they are 
fairly well satisfied that most lumbermen also are in- 
terested in the same thing, since lumbermen must con- 
tinue to do business with the public as long as they are 
in the game. If a practicable methor is devised which 
has some promise of adequacy in operation prices may 
yet be fixed to the consumer. 

In the meantime several effective methods of regula- 
tion are open to the Government. For example, here and 
there a lumberman may show a disposition to profiteer 
at the expense of the public. If his offense is serious 
and he persists in it Director General of Railroads MeAdoo 
could put him out of business by issuing an order for- 
bidding any further shipments. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Justice now has wide powers under recently 
enacted laws, and can prosecute even criminally persons 
who commit such offenses. There are a variety of other 
ways by which any lumbermen who placed themselves 
in this class might be effectively reached. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who came here to look out for the 
interests of several associations of retailers, has had 
several conferences with Mr. Edgar and others and at- 
tended some of the hearings vefore the price fixing com- 
mittee. George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, also is here. 

The retailers, it develops, are not disposed to make any 
trouble, but are out to do their bit and prepared to fall 
into line behind any definite program laid down by the 
Government. This seems to be the spirit of most of 
the lumber organizations which have sent representatives 
here. 

Because of the fact that Uncle Sam has been disposed 
to brush the wholesaler aside in many instances, it is not 
surprising that representative wholesalers have some little 
feeling. Certainly, they have a right to make a fight for 
permission to breathe. They think they are in position to 
render real service to the Government and the Allies by 
lining up many small mills which always have sold their 
product via the wholesale route. 

Mr. Davies is understood to have talked the matter 
over with President Wilson following his clash with the 
price fixing committee. There has been some specula 
tion as to whether the President would take a direct 
hand in the situation. He has great confidence in Chair 
man Baruch. This is true, also, of Mr. Davies, who long 
has been a White House favorite. 

An impartial view of the situation would seem to indi 
cate that the thing for lumbermen generally to do is to 
go right on doing business with their cards on the table 
and in a spirit of codperation toward the winning of the 
war. It is probable that some way will be found by 
which the wholesalers can contribute their bit without 
feeling that they have been discriminated against. 

It is ffue, as a matter of course, that there has been 
a tendency from the outset to brush aside the middle- 
man. This has been true in many industries. Uncle 
Sam has had to spend fabulous sums of money. It is 


up to those responsible for its expenditure to see that 
the outlay is no greater than absolutely necessary. 
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When men talk about hardships, even those that pinch 
and hurt, they are likely to be reminded that the boys 
who have been drafted or who have volunteered for mili- 
tary service have given up position, home, everything 
and that tens of thousands of them will not come back. 

Word has reached Washington that Col. Brice P. 
Disque, head of the Spruce Production Board, on June 
16 advanced the wages of common labor substantially. 
The increased prices on fir lumber became effective at mid- 
night June 15. Consequently, before members of the 
West Coast committee reached home a brand new factor 
in the cost of production had developed, which was not 
even thought of during the hearings here. 

This obvious lack of team work is not calculated to 
promote good feeling. Naturally, it is assumed that 
Colonel Disque decided that the workers were entitled 
to a considerable share of the increase, despite the fact 
that they have for weeks been receiving ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work. But the colonel wants to get spruce 
and fir airplane stock, which is badly needed by the 
United States and the Allies. The mills are entitled to 
careful consideration, however, as well as the men. 


— 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION COSTS ARE HUGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—Secretary of War Baker 
has authorized a statement showing the éxtent and cost 
of emergency construction here and abroad on account of 
the war, under the Construction Division of the Army, 
which has been executed or is under way and in prospect 
up to July 1, the estimated cost being $1,170,619,040. 
In view of the enormous orders for lumber and timbers 
already placed it is hardly necessary to remind readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN again that lumber has 
played, is playing and is destined to play a role of vital 
importance in the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Baker remarks that the total given does not in- 
clude an expenditure of $106,000,000 that is being made 
directly by the Ordnance Department of the Army. His 
statement in part follows: 

All work done under the direction of the Construction 
Division is performed under an emergency construction 
contract which is based on the cost of the work plus 
a percentage with an established maximum fee. By this 
contract no contractor can receive a fee of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars, no matter how great the 
total cost of the operation may be. 

Up to June 1 the division had completed 53 jobs at a 
total cost of $202,250,000. It now has 244 operations 
under way which when finished will cost approximately 
$270,369,040. Preparations are being made to start work 
on 117 new operations which are expected to cost $700,- 
000,000. 

Of the finished jobs 36 were at cantonments and c2:nps. 
The total cost of national army cantonments was $140,- 
726,473. General contractors’ fees were $4,000,000, or 
2.84 percent of the total. From this amount the con- 
tractors had to meet all their overhead expenses of 
organization. The national guard camps cost $38,375,272, 
on which the Government paid fees amounting to $2,636,- 
534, or 6.98 percent of the total. In every case the con- 
tractors were compelled to meet the expenses of maintain- 
ing their organization from the fees collected from the 
Government. 

Some of the operations in prospect are: storage ter- 
minals at Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, 8. C., and 
twenty-eight other points; Signal Corps cantonments and 
aviation fields; powder loading plants in suitable places 
and ordnance depots on the Atlantic coast; housing for 
the Shipping Board at sixteen points; quartermaster ware- 
houses at Columbus, Ohio, Albany, N. Y., Middleton, Pa., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., and other points; aviation camps at 
forty points; ordnance storage depots at several points; 
a remount station at Charleston, 8. C., mechanical repair 
shops for troops of the regular army in Texas; three 
office buildings in Washington in addition to those already 
under way; a hospital at Fort Riley, Kansas; an isola- 
tion hospital at Tenafly, N. J.; extensions at Springfield 
arsenal and gas making plants and gas shell filling plants 
at other points. 

The Construction Division of the Army, which is the 
outgrowth of the Cantonment Division, is now in charge 
of Col. Richard C. Marshall, jr., and is composed of about 
5,000 persons. Approximately 700 officers are engaged. 
The majority of the latter are men from eivil life expe- 
rienced in construction work. 








TO DISCUSS WAR WORK FOR WOMEN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education authorizes the following: 

The response to the request for a conference of women 
interested in the supervision of the schools and the train- 
ing of teachers under the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational 
education indicates that the need for such a meeting is 
generally appreciated. 

The conference will be held in Chicago at the Del 
Prado Hotel, Fifty-ninth Street and Blackstone Avenue, 
Wednesday, June 26, preceding the meetings of the 
American Home Economies Association, June 27-29, in the 
same city. 

The assistant director for home economies education 
of the Federal board will be present to participate in the 
conference, which has been arranged for the purpose of 
answering questions regarding the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education act; also to afford opportunity for the 
diseussion of the problems that have arisen this year in 
the development of vocational home economics, and to 
benefit by the experience of those present in the making 
of plans for carrying out the program of part-time and 
evening school instruction, proposed as a wartime meas- 
ure, 

The time has been assigned as follows: June 26, 9:30 
a.m. ‘The Home Management Course in the Program 
for the Training of Teachers’’ and ‘Supervised Prac 
tical Work and Home Projects in Secondary Schools; ’’ 
afternoon, ‘‘The Program of Home-Eeonomies Education 
Under the Smith-Hughes Act’’ and ‘‘The Plans for Part- 
time and Evening School Instruction.’’ 


The assistant director for home economics education 
may be reached by mail at the offices of the Board at 
Washington until June 22 and after that at the Del 
Prado Hotel, Chicago. 





~~ 


RECENT SOUTHERN PINE ORDERS HEAVY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—For the week ending 
June 14 the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau placed or- 
ders for 35,566,995 feet of lumber. On the 15th orders 
were received for an additional 3,043,158 feet. 

Some of the items comprising this total were published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week. The second 
largest single item, not heretofore published, is 2,486,358 
feet of lumber, to be delivered to the Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. This order, together with one of 556,800 feet 
for an interior warehouse at East Columbus, Ohio, will 
take the new southern pine prices, which, unless all signs 
fail, will be fixed on a $28 base price. 

Another large item calls for 2,500,000 feet to be de- 
livered at North Charleston, 8. C., for the Mason & 
Hanger Co. 

For new housing at the Bethlehem Steel Plant, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., an order has been placed for 332,000 feet. 





CHICAGOAN RESIGNS FROM COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—Edward Hines has ten- 
dered his resignation as chairman of the economics com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and R. B. Goodman is chosen as his successor. The 
resignation of Mr. Hines was acted upon at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the National here Saturday. 
There was some discussion of the advisability of choosing 
E. B. Hazen, cost expert of the West Coast association, 
but he was finally eliminated on account of geographical 
location, the feeling being that the chairman should 
come from a point closer to the center of the country on 
account of greater accessibility in the event of meetings 
being called on short notice. 





CONSIDERING WOODEN BARGE CONSTRUCTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration now has under consideration the advisability of 
building wooden barges for service on the Mississippi and 
other large navigable rivers and waterways to help re- 
lieve rail congestion. 

The advisability of using wood for this purpose Was 
suggested by Thornton A. Green, who attended the hear- 
ing given by Charles A. Prouty and Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Meyer yesterday on behalf of Director 
General of Railroads McAdoo. 

A good deal had been said about the difficulty of seeur- 
ing material for barges. Most of the business men 
present apparently were more interested in having perma- 
nent barges of steel. Steel is hard to get and it will 
become more scarce. This gave Mr. Green a good opening 
when he was asked about the availability of southern pine, 
somebody having taken occasion to remark that lumber 
used for this purpose would conflict with the wooden ship 
program. 

‘‘The United States Army engineers are building 
wooden barges at New Orleans right now, and they have 
established a record by completing one in eight days,’’ 
said Mr. Green. ‘‘They happen to be using shortleaf 
pine timbers and planking, which do not conflict at all 
with the wooden ship program. The shortleaf material 
is thoroly creosoted, which gives it longer life.’’ 

Mr. Green went further, declaring that these barges, 
which have a capacity for 500 tons, have been built in 
considerable numbers recently in the South, many com- 
pleted in little more than a week. Asked as to the lasting 
qualities of the wooden barges compared with steel, Mr. 
Green said he was not in position to answer offhand. He 
was confident, he said, properly built and handled, 
there would be little difference in the lasting qualities, 
certainly not enough to have wood passed by in the exist 
ing emergency when it is so hard to get steel for anything 
for which other material could be utilized. 





CAPITAL’S HOUSING SITUATION IMPROVING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—As predicted in these 
dispatches, President Wilson has delegated to Seeretary 
of Labor William B. Wilson the administrative functions 
bestowed upon him by the $60,000,000 general housing 
bill. 

Plans have been perfected for the construction on the 
plaza in front of Union Station of a large dormitory 
building to house at least 1,000 Government employees. 
Work will be started immediately after the formal notice 
that the President has delegated authority to the secretary 
of labor reaches the housing section. 

Meanwhile, the housing situation here has improved 
materially with the removal of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to Philadelphia, taking at least 1,500 workers 
out of the city. More rooms have been made available by 
other ‘‘turn over’? movements and more Washington 
residents have opened their homes to the incoming work- 
ers, more especially young women of good families, who 
are here in large numbers to do their bit. 





HARMONY IN SUPPLYING SOUTHERN PINE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—Thornton A. Green, who 
has been busily engaged in looking after car material 
matters for the southern pine mills, deserves a vote of 
thanks for having brought about a clear understanding 
between the Emergeney Fleet Corporation and the Rail- 
road Administration under which the demands of the two 
organizations for southern pine lumber and timbers will 
be brought into harmony. 

Under the new arrangement Harry J. Lauderdale, who 
was treasurer of the Gulf Coast lines at Houston and now 
represents the forest products division of the Central 
Purchasing Committee at New Orleans, will’ sit on the 
advisory board of John Henry Kirby, the lumber adminis 
trator of the Fleet corporation, to present the case for 


the railroads and obtain the proper release for lumber 
and timber shipments when necessary. 

The situation had become rather acute, with the Fleet 
corporation virtually in complete control and the Rail- 
road Administration getting little satisfaction in the way 
of having filled orders for southern pine bridge and other 
material. Some of the important railroads of the coun- 
try were actually suffering for lack of material to make 
badly needed repairs to trestles, bridges, ete. 

Mr. Green took up the matter with Mr. Kirby and 
with Charles M. Schwab and Charles Piez of the Fleet cor- 
poration, working in codperation with Mr. Towner, of the 
forest products division of the Central Purchasing Com- 
mittee of the Railroad Administration. All of these men 
saw the importance of a complete understanding and the 
agreement was made on short notice. 

Under the new agreement, Mr. Kirby, in a sense at 
least, also becomes the lumber administrator for the 
Railroad Administration in the South.- When any con- 
flict arises between the demands of the Fleet corporation 
and the Railroad Administration he will assist in straight- 
ening things out. 

The result is that the railroads already are beginning 
to feel the change and required material is being sent 
forward which heretofore had been hard to get 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Wasuineron, D, C., June 18.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts has awarded to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, a contract to furnish a quantity of white 
pine lumber. The contract is listed as No. 38796, Con- 
tract No. 38716, for furnishing bending oak, has been 
awarded to the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 





TEAM WORK BETWEEN GOVERNMENT BODIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—The action of the 
House of Representatives in passing unanimously and after 
only brief debate the $2,915,019,447 sundry civil appro- 
priation bill furnishes a splendid illustration of team 
work between that branch of Congress and the several 
departments of the Government immediately charged with 
responsibility for the successful prosecution of the war. 

The announcement by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
that he will soon begin the issuance of large amounts 
of temporary certificates of indebtedness, the aggregate 
to be about $6,000,000,000, should enable the people to 
form some idea as to the gigantie size of the financial 
burden the war has called upon Uncle Sam to carry. That 
the next issue of Liberty Bonds will be for $6,000,000,000 
is quite generally accepted. 





re 


SEEK INCREASED PRODUCTION OF TIES 

Wasuinaton, D. C., June 18.—Plans are under way 
looking to an increase in the production of railroad 
ties thruout the country, Purchases will be handled by 
the Central Purchasing Committee of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration nere, which will follow the recommenda- 
tions of regional directors. 

In brief, the plan is to have every individual railroad 
do what it ean to encourage the production of ties along 
its lines. In many instances the railroad on whose lines 
the ties are cut will not be able to utilize the entire num- 
ber made available. In that event the proper official of 
the railroad will promptly notify the regional director, 
who, in turn, will advise the director general’s office here. 

By this means the Railroad Administration at all times 
will know where ties are available. sor example, if the 
New Haven road should say it was short 10,000 ties, the 
matter would first be taken up with the office of the 
regional director for New Enyland. If he found a suffi- 
cient number of ties on some other road in his district 
they would be shipped to the New Haven. If no surplus 
ties were available he would communicate with the 
director general, and the forest products section here 
would indicate the nearest regional district that could 
supply the demand. 

Under the old system many men would cut ties when 
the market was good and leave them in the woods to 
deteriorate when the price fell. The new plan calls for 
deliveries alongside track. The tie producers will be 
given a reasonable price for their ties and they will be 
properly protected from the elements. In this way the 
ties will be ready for use when required, and the rail- 
roads will not find themselves with a lot of deteriorated 
material on their hands. 

In shipping ties from one regional district to another 
the effort will be to get them on the shortest practicable 
haul, thus making a minimum charge on transportation 
facilities, 





TO PROTEST AGAINST ADVANCED RATE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19—Declaring that if the new freight 
rate advance of 25 percent, with a maximum of 5 cents a 
hundred pounds, is applied on both inbound and outbound 
shipments, it threatens to destroy St. Louis as a lumber 
distributing center, a protest will be made by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. The inequalities of the advance, which becomes effective 
June 25, as they apply to St. Louis as a lumber shipping mar- 
ket, are clearly shown. 

The protest was prepared at the request of the Chamber 
by a committee of industrial traffic managers of lumber con- 
cerns holding membership in the Chamber, as follows: 
George Reeves, Boeckeler Lumber Co., chairman ; Earl Kauff- 
man, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., and M. L. Fitzgibbons, 
Funck Lumber Co, The committee’s report, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Fitzgibbons, will be embodied in the protest 
of the Chamber. It asserts that— 
the rate to this important gateway should not be subjected 
to the horizontal advance of 25 percent, with maximum of 5 
cents per hundred pounds, for the vital reason that St. Louis 
is not a producer of lumber of any description, but merely a 
market where lumber of all kinds and sizes is concentrated 
and reshipped to consuming markets, and for the further vital 
reason that the 25 percent advance—5 cents maximum on the 
inbound, and 25 percent advance—5 cents maximum-—on the 
outbound will destroy the differential as well as this long 
established industry. 

A few examples are given to illustrate the force of this 
position. 
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ACCEPT GOVERNMENT PRICES WITH GOOD WILL 


Bautimore, Mp., June 17.—Comment among lumber- 
men on the agreement reached between the yard men 
and the Federal authorities with regard to the prices to 
be allowed on stocks requisitioned from the yards is on 
the whole favorable, tho the margin of profit is decided- 
ly smaller than that which private transactions are pro- 
ductive of. That the arrangement is accepted with good 
will and even with satisfaction must be attributed to the 
patriotism of the trade, which has no desire to make 
large gains out of the war and is even willing to let the 
Government have what it needs as long as the owners 
are reimbursed to the extent of the actual cost. 

Some confusion seems to prevail with regard to certain 
paragraphs of the agreement, the proviso relative to re- 
placement and to cash settlement in the event no roplace- 
ment is made, giving rise to differences of opinion. As 
a matter of fact, the common sense interpretation is 
likely to prevail, this being that whether replacement is 
made or not, the yardman is paid a profit on the lumber 
he handles, for the handling of the stocks involves cer- 
tain expense, regardless of whether the yardman gets 
other lumber in the place of that taken or not. 

All the members of the trade have now had an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the provisions of 
the agreement, which specifies that the yardmen of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and some other points shall receive 
$11.50 per 1,000 feet over the Government’s delivered 
prices f. 0. b. cars in the district, including switching 
charges, if there are any. This is against $12.50 for 
New York, Newark and Boston districts. These prices 
are to be based in all districts on the Government de- 
partment replacing the lumber to the dealers within 
ninety days from date of replacement order at the Gov- 
ernment’s manufacturing prices, delivered f. 0. b. in the 
districts mentioned, provided the dealers prefer to have 


the lumber replaced, or a cash settlement on the same 
basis if they do not desire replacement. 

In the event of ripping and dressing of stocks being 
necessary to make the lumber requisitioned suitable for 
the work intended, a scale of charges is fixed as follows: 

Dressing, one, two or four sides, $4 per 1,000 feet B. M. 

Ripping or resawing (first cut), $4 per 1,000 feet B. M. 

Ripping or resawing (second cut), $2 per 1,000 feet B. M. 

The charges for hauling are also definitely fixed, when 
it is done by the dealers, on the following basis: 

By auto truck, $2.50 per 1,000 feet first mile, with allow- 
ance of 35 cents per 1,000 each additional mile. 

By team, $1.75 per 1,000 first mile, with allowance of 25 
cents per 1,000 each additional mile. 

In the event of the Government not replacing the lum- 
ber taken from local yards within the time stated, it is 
understood that the retailer may refuse to accept replace- 
ment, and settlement for the lumber taken is to be made 
on the basis of the following allowances in addition to 
the original replacement price: 

Six dollars per 1,000 feet on all shortleaf pine. 

Six dollars per 1,000 feet on all longleaf under 12 inches. 

Ten dollars per 1,000 feet on all longleaf 12 inches and over. 


In explanation of the replacement provision the War 
Industries Board made the following statement: 


It is understood that the lumber is to be replaced in the 
same sizes or easier sizes than the sizes taken from the retail 
dealers; that is to say, if boards are taken from the retail 
dealer, boards are to be replaced; or if framing lumber is 
taken, framing is to be replaced in sizes no larger than the 
sizes taken. 


It is further made clear that the prices given are to 
govern only in the cities in which a study of costs has 
been made by the Federal Trade Commission. Balti- 


more, as has been stated, was one of these cities, not one 
but several visits being paid to the local yards by Gov- 
ernment auditors. Their figures, however, were com- 
bated by the lumbermen as leaving out of considera- 
tion some important cost items, so that the tinding could 
not be accepted as equitable. It was this difference of 
opinion that for some time delayed a settlement. Now 
that an agreement has been reached, a good effect upon 
the trade is expected. 





BRAZIL URGED TO BUILD WOOD SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—At a recent meeting of 
the Commercial Association of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
the following resolution, that will be of interest to the 
wooden ship builders of the United States, was adopted 
and sent to the President of Brazil: 

Whereas, There is a great deficiency in the merchant 
marine of Brazil, which has hindered the development of ex- 
ports, and which has prevented the extension of industrial 
and agricultural progress; and 

WHEREAS, The great Republic of the United States of 
America, again showing its practicability thru its people, is 
solving this important problem for itself by its recent pro- 
gram of building wooden ships in large numbers, which are 
giving inestimable aid to its commerce; be it 

ResolWwed, That representations be made to the Brazilian 
Government to suggest the necessity of the construction of 
wooden ships, following the example of the United States. 


ee ee ee ee 

THE Department of Trade and Commerce has issued a 
statement on Canadian trade during April that shows 
that exports of products of the forest were valued at 
$3,601,195, compared with $2,461,312 in April, 1917, 
and $2,287,939 in April, 1916. For the twelve months 
ending April 30, 1918, the exports of forest products 
were valued at $53,039,587; year ending April, 1917, 
$56,080,582, and year ending April, 1916, $51,629,899. 





EFFICIENT AMERICAN WAR LUMBERING IN FRANCE 


{NOTE.—The following article by Lieutenant Faulkner 
will be of unusual interest to foresters and lumbermen as 
indicating the output and character of the lumbering work 
done by the men of the lumber regiments under war condi- 
tions. It also indicates that the men are in good health 
and well cared for, a large part of which is due to the 
timely assistance rendered by the Welfare Fund Com- 
mittee for Lumbermen and Forestry Soldiers.] 


The larger and earlier fortunes made by lumbermen 
in America were due more than anything else to the 
acquirement of vast areas of stumpage at a price so 
ridiculously low that conservation was a thing to be 
scoffed at, while today the ever increasing price of 
stumpage makes necessary the most careful and con- 
servative management. 

Could any operator today in the United States of 
America make a tour of the lumbering operations of 
the forestry regiments (10th and 20th Engineers) in 
France he would see economical operations carried out 
to the minutest detail. And this is not fanatical con- 
servation; it is not conservation that adds excessively 
to the cost of production, but it is due to an entirely 
new spirit of lumbering, the spirit of the American 
forestry troops, which taboos absolutely the waste of 
any material which can be of use. And when this is 
said, in France, it means the utilization of every part 
of the tree, down to branches only one and one-half 
inches in diameter. 

The American forestry troops are divided into ten 
districts scattered practically thru all timber areas of 
France and this, by the way, is approximately one-tenth 
of the total area of the country. These ten districts 
are divided into about forty operations ranging in 
size from smal! pole, piling and tie cuttings to the op- 
erations of 20,000 capacity mills, running night and 
day shifts. 

There is a great variety in the species of timber 
over here, with the consequent variety in operating 
conditions. There is everything from a spruce forest, 
with logging conditions quite similar to those in the 


[By Lieut. R. H. Faulkner] 


Aglirondack Mountains—to the maritime forests, almost 
identical with the pine found in southern Georgia. 

The maritime pine forests in France cover approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 acres and contain about 130,000,000 
trees. The stand varies from approximately 6,000 to 
15,000 feet, board measure, per acre. While there are 
some very large blocks of solid timber it is against the 
custom of the country to allow the cutting of great 
single areas, particularly for the reason that the 
peasantry in the maritime pine section are practically 
dependent upon the resin industry. Consequently, while 
there is considerable timber available for the Ameri- 
can exploitation, it is meted out, as a general rule, in 
small parcels, necessitating the installation of portable 
ground mills. However, some of the larger mills have 
as much as a one year cut. 

The American forestry troops in the pine country 
here are cutting, besides lumber, a great quantity of 
round timbers, ties, trench props and wire entanglement 
stakes. There is absolutely no waste, for all slabs and 
limbs are cut into fuel wood. 

There was a popular idea expressed by lumbermen 
in America before the departure of the first forestry 
battalions that the cost to the Government to produce 
lumber with the engineer troops in France would be 
tremendous. Several wiseacres went so far as to pre- 
dict the approximate cost and the writer heard a very 
well known American lumberman say, last summer, that 
it would cost the Government $200 to $300 a thousand 
to produce lumber in France. As a matter of cold, hard 
fact it is a well established point here now that the 
forestry units of the United States Government are a 
remarkably good investment. The primary purpose of 
rapid production to meet immediate needs in the most 
economical manner by sending the men to France has 
been much more than satisfactorily realized. 

When the war is over there will be returned to the 
lumber industry of America approximately 20,000 men 
who are, thru their training and experience over here, 


Nore.—Not more than 60 percent of the mills are now operating, but timber is being cut 

















the last word in logging and lumbering efficiency. 

The conditions of the troops are nearly perfect— 
everything that could be desired. The men are either 
housed or are quartered in tents floored and walled with 
lumber. They are well equipped with proper clothing 
and effects. Each camp has shower baths. The large 
size appetite that accumulates in a lumber camp is very 
satisfactorily treated three times a day with good, sub- 
stantial, clean and well cooked food. Then there is 
the Y. M. C. A. with the attendant conveniences and 
comforts afforded by this institution to counteract the 
‘*blues’’—the canteen for tobacco and sweets; books, 
magazines, free stationery ete. There is always great 
interest in the athletic contests conducted by the ‘‘Y’? 
in baseball, track, tennis ete. Besides the music by 
the various battalion and regimental bands, numerous 
vocal and instrumental musicians, American, French, 
English and Italian, some of whom have attained opera 
fame, appear at regular intervals to share their splendid 
gifts with ‘‘the boys.’’ 

Between times, in the different companies, impromptu 
quartets chant American favorites, accompanied, per- 
haps, by a mongrel stringed orchestra. The ‘‘ Local 
Talent’’ is various and is always an interesting and 
important part of any camp. 

The men that make up the forestry troops are a 
strong and hearty type and their patriotism and their 
attitude toward one another and toward their organiza- 
tion is most admirable. Just to relate a single in- 
stance—twenty-five men of one of the companies went 
out one evening without orders and on their own free 
initiative cut 125 ties. One man can cut twonty-five 
ties in a day here. 

The lumberjack, tho he represents a noncombatant 
branch of our great army, has done and is doing his 
full ‘‘bit.’’ His relative importance to our success 
in this tremendous conflict is real and each man in the 
United States forestry troops can rightfully feel proud 
and happy to hold a place in this branch of the service. 
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Former Champion Retains His Title—Details of Some Expert Club Work—Patriotism Mingles With Play—The Annual 
rT7 
Banquet at the “End of a Perfect Day” 
‘<The end of a perfect day’’—it came on Tuesday even- Lumbermen’s Association of Chica T. S 
. . es r go cup—A. T. Stewart, 1st 2d ‘Total 
ing at the Flossmoor Country Club, where members of 1092-30-72. KE. H. Defebaugh........++s+s+seeeees ig 108 21 
: the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago and their H. H. Hettler cup, handicap against bogey—V. F. Mashek, - 4 7. RES SAUCER A hee 220 433 23t 
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Reading from left to right: (1) V. F. Mashek, W. L. Sharp, J. W. Embree and Frank B. Stone. (2) “Billy” Fraser, former lumberman, now “birdman,” (3) C. J. True, Perley Lowe, C. A. Marsh 
— and Jacob Mortenson. (4) Ralph Jurden, E. A. Thornton, E. A. Lang, and F. R. Gadd. (5) Championship Foursome on Putting Green, (6) The “Champ” Foursome—Charles F. Thompson, 
80 W. J. (“Billy”) Foye, Ike W. Lincoln and Addison Stillwell. (7) Thinking Over That Long Putt. (8) Lew Doster, J. S. Wood, E. O. Robinson, H. H. White, A.' J. Sine, and Tom Moore. 
99 (9) Holing Out on the 18th. 
es. SNAP SHOTS OF GOLFERS AT LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO TWELFTH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT, FLOSSMOOR COUNTRY CLUB, JUNE 18 
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FINANCIAL 





r Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 


Deposits - - 44,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. k. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E, SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 











& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department. 
te ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankerse—_ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
& Kohl Bldg., San paoten;| 


Pe —. | 








Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street | 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber Securities | 


For twenty-seven years we have continu- | 

ously been dealing in timber and lending 
| to lumbermen. Our experience and ser- 
| vice are at your disposal. 

















Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


ick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Alluvial Land and Loyal Legion Conferences to Be Held—Retailers Emphasize Their 
Loyalty—Eastern Box Makers Confer 





June 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Oceanic Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

July 10-11—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, Ocean 
City, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July 12—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 

July 26-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Paradise 
Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 








PREPARE FOR ALLUVIAL LAND CONFERENCE 

Mempuis, TENN., June 18.—Plans by which the Gov- 
ernment may extend financial aid to the owners of south- 
ern alluvial Jands in developing these and putting them 
in cultivafion with a view to increasing the production 
of corn, wheat, peas and other foodstuff crops will be 
the chief subject for consideration at the forthcoming 
semiannual of the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
here July 12. 

There was tentative discussion of these plans here by 
William L. Mitchell, treasurer of the Federal Land Bank 
of St. Louis, last Thursday before a special committee 
appointed by this organization at his special request. Mr. 
Mitchell, however, declined to give out anything for pub- 
lication regarding these plans until they are further ma- 
tured, but he consented to address bankers, land owners 
and farmers who will attend the semiannual of the asso- 
ciation and it is expected that he will make public at 
that time the ideas he now has in mind, 

Members of the association, who control more than 
1,000,000 acres of these alluvial lands, are enthusiastic 
regarding prospective aid from the Government and 
have assured Mr. Mitchell that they will codperate hearti- 
ly with him in working out the plans he has outlined to 
them. 

Another feature of the semiannual will be an address 
by Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior, provided 
he is able to accept the invitation extended to him to 
address the association on the Government’s plan to fur- 
nish farms on easy terms to all soldiers who desire at 
the end of the war to engage in agriculture. Mr. Lane 
recently delivered an address along these lines at Chi- 
cago and since then a movement has been started on the 
*acifie coast to induce the Government to locate these 
returned soldiers out there. Owners of alluvial lands 
in the lower Mississippi Valley believe these are the 
richest in the world, as demonstrated by more recent pro- 
duction figures, and that nowhere else in the country can 
lands of such value be secured on such reasonable terms. 

Other features of the program will be announced 
later. Invitations have already been mailed to members 
and to other prominent land owners, bankers and busi- 
ness men of the territory covered by the association. A 
very large attendance is expected. 





TO MEET THE IMMINENT RATE ADVANCE 


New Or.LEANS, La., June 17.—Association headquar- 
ters here today announced that a meeting of the trans- 
portation committee of the Southern Pine Association 
will be held in Memphis next Friday to discuss and take 
final action with respect to the association’s position on 
the general rate advance ordered by Director-General 
McAdoo. A. G. T. Moore of the headquarters. staff will 
attend it in the capacity of traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation. Following the meeting Mr. Moore, who was re- 
cently appointed director of the association’s cut-over 
land department, will proceed to Washington to discuss 
cut-over land development with officers of the Agricul- 
tural Department and attend a meeting of the directors 
of the Southern Settlement & Development Organization. 





RETAILERS PLEDGE FULL PATRIOTISM 


On Friday of last week members, including directors 
and committees, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association answered a special call for a meeting held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. ‘During the conference 
several new members were added to the association mem- 
bership and a special legislative committee was constituted, 
its duty being to proceed to Washington ‘‘in the interest 


of the retail section of the lumber industry as repre- - 


sented by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa-- 
tion.’? The general sentiment of the meeting was 
crystallized in the following resolutions: 


WuHerpas, The distribution of lumber products to the con- 
suming public as well as to the Government, under the pres- 
sure of emergency, is one of vital concern; and 

WHEREAS, The members of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association earnestly desire to coéperate to the full- 
est extent with our Government in solving the difficult prob- 
lem of the hour. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stocks of lumber in the yards of members 
of this association be considered mobilized and at the disposal 
of the Government, to assist in filling at a moment’s notice 
the Government’s requirements of lumber. 

That a committee of this association be created and author- 
ized to discuss our problems, as occasion may require, with 
those in authority in Washington, and this in such a way 
as not only to make manifest the fact that we are willing to 
serve the needs of the nation in this hour of peril but, further, 
— we thereby be in a better position to protect our economic 
status. 

The committee thus appointed to consist of the present 
finance and trade relations committees of this organization, 
said committee to have full power to enlarge its membership 
= its Judgment the exigencies of the situation might re- 
quire. 

A correct cost understanding is imperative, and this because 
it is inevitable that the cost of lumber production will in- 


crease, due to labor problems and other factors, and this 
rising cost will be reflected in the wholesale price of lumber 
to the retailer. 

The outstanding thought of this meeting is to do our patri- 
otic duty toward our country, and we conceive that we can 
best do this by preparing ourselves in advance to discuss in- 
telligently our industrial status with those in authority. It 
is not, nor has it ever been, the attitude of the retail lumber 
= to utilize this war emergency in any selfish atti- 
tude. 





EASTERN SHOOK AND BOX MEN MEET 

Boston, Mass., June 17.—At a meeting of the East- 
ern Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here June 13 at Youngs Hotel, the principal speaker 
was J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. President Atwood, of the association, presided, 
and after the usual luncheon had been served Mr. Nellis 
told the members present of the work of his bureau. He 
cited the difficulties encountered over the use of the lock 
corner, wire-bound and nailed boxes by the quartermas- 
ters department of the army, which after protest of the 
box bureau and other interested organizations had had 
the specifications changed, admitting the use of these 
boxes. <A report of the settlement of this controversy 
appeared in the June 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Nellis also spoke of the excellent work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., referring 
especially to the good work it had done in testing various 
boxes, making the tests fit the particular use for which 
the boxes were intended. 





GETS MERITED PROMOTION 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 17.—H. C. Berckes, whose 
appointment as ‘‘assistant to manager’’ of the Southern 
Pine Association was announced by Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes last Thursday, has been a member of the associa- 
tion’s headquarters staff for the last three years. <A 
native Orleansan, he was formerly employed on the staff 
of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Burean, He eame to 





H. C. BERCKES, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Assistant to Manager, Southern Pine Association 


the Southern Pine Association, on its organization, as 
freight rate clerk and stenographer. Later he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Mr. Rhodes and thereafter 
was promoted to the position of chief clerk in the associa- 
tion office. His appointment as assistant to manager was 
announced in connection with the appointment of the 
association’s assistant secretary, A. G. T. Moore, to the 
post of director of the cut-over land department. 





LOYAL WOODSMEN TO CONVENE 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—The Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen of the Inland Empire district will 
stage a convention June 22 at Spokane, Wash., to discuss 
means for increasing the war output and for bettering 
working conditions. Col. Brice P. Disque, commander of 
the spruce production division, will attend, it is stated. 
This will be the first convention of the legion east of the 
Jaseades since the division was formed. 





INFORMATIVE PUBLICATION ON WOODEN 
BARREL 

St. Louis, Mo., June 18.—What is considered to be 
the most informative and constructive publication ever 
gotten out by the wooden barrel interests has just been 
issued by the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica. It is a booklet prepared by V. W. Krafft, secretary, 
and is especially valuable at this time because the prob- 
lem of containers for essentials is of great importance, 
and the great need of them, coupled with a shortage of 
various forms, makes it necessary that the demand be 
met to the fullest extent by the cooperage industry. 

Mr. Krafft states that this matter has received the 
attention of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, and the booklet is is- 
sued to bring the availability of cooperage to the atten- 
tion of those interested. The desire to codperate in 
solving the problems that may arise is set forth briefly 
in the booklet. Lists of commodities for which cooperage 
is suitable as a container are a splendid feature, and a 
classified, alphabetical and geographical list of members 
is given. 
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The following characteristics of the barrel, which make 
it a superior and desirable container, are given: 


STRENGTH.—The arch principle applied to its construction 
imparts a degree of strength not possible in any other form of 
container. The barrel offers resistance in an extraordinary 
degree to external pressure and impact. 

STABILITY.—It absolutely insures the delivery of its con- 
tent safely and undisturbed. It protects the content against 
breakage, moisture, atmospheric changes, vermin, rodents etc. 

RELATION OF CONTENT CAPACITY TO WEIGHT OF CONTAINER. 
— It is positively the only container made that will safely 
carry a content weight twenty-five and more times greater 
than its own weight. 

EcONOMY IN HANDLING—lIt is easily handled by one man 
because of the peculiar lines upon which it is constructed and 
which permits of it being rolled, thus making unnecessary the 
use of trucks, cranes etc. 

MATERIAL.—It is made of practically all of the common 
species of timber. The material is manufactured largely from 
small cull timber, thereby effecting a distinct conservation of 
what would otherwise be wasted. 

Cost.—Considering content capacity, re-use value, and gen- 
eral characteristics, its cost is generally lower than that of 
other containers, 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
distribute the booklet, and it will also be placed in the 
hands of various Governmental departments and users 
of containers thru interested trade organizations. 





TO CONSIDER INLAND EMPIRE WAGE SCALE 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 15.—One of the results of the 
conference of President J. P. MeGoldrick, of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers, and J. C. H. Reynolds, sec- 
retary of the organization, with Col. Brice P. Disque, 
of the airplane board at Portland a few days ago, was 
a decision of the war departinent, to call two conferences 
in Spokane for the purposes of going over all of the pro- 
visions of bulletin No. 43, particularly as to wages and 
with a view of eliminating as many optional occupations 
as possible. The idea of the meetings being to cover, in 
a specified maximum wage per hour, all employees of 
mills and camps under foreman, 

The employees’ conference will be held at 1:30 p. m., 
Saturday, June 22, in the assembly rooms of the asso- 
ciation in the Hutton Building. The employers’ con- 
ference will be held in the same rooms, at 1:30 p. 1 
on Thursday, June 27. 

Colonel Disque will be present at both conferences. The 
Kederal representative has asked each operator in the 
Spokane distriet to’ stand the expense of the local secre- 
tary and one delegate to the conference. This, the mem 
bers of the Timber Products Manufacturers have assured 
the department, will be done, 

The conference will be one of the most important held 
in Spokane on the wage situation and will have a direct 
bearing on clearing up all differences between employees 
and employers for the increased production of lumber 
needed to fill Government orders. 

As indicating the advance in wages to forest men in 
Government service J, C. H. Reynolds, secretary-treasurer 
of the Timber Products Manufacturers, has sent out in 
bulletin form the scale of wages adopted by the Forest 
Service thruout tae entire district, as follows: 

Laborers, 35 cents per hour. 

Straw boss, 40 cents per hour. 

Foremen, 45-55 cents per hour. 

Time keepers, $3.50 per day. 

Cooks, $4 to $6 per day. 

Assistant cooks, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 

Flunkeys, $3.00 to ree day. : : 

Head packers, $4.00 to $6.00 per day ($6.00 rate not paid 
for less than 10 pack animals). 

Packer, $3.00 to $4.00 per day. 

Saddle horse and equipment furnished by the Govern- 


ment. Whether board is included in the above figures is 
not stated. 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Toronto, On'’., June 17.—The Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association held its monthly meeting on June 14 
and dealt with a number of important matters. The 
chairman of the membership committee reported that 
two members had joined the association since the last 
meeting and that there were good prospects for secur- 
ing several others. 

The chairman of the transportation committee, A. C. 
Manbert, and the chairman of the association, A. EK. 
Clark, reported upon the situation in connection with 
freight rate increases, which has been fully outlined in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Accord- 
ing to the report of Mr. Clark it is likely that the de- 
sire of the wholesale lumbermen to receive advance 
notice of tariffs affecting lumber which have been filed 
by the railway companies will be realized, as Mr. Clark 
reports a distinct inclination on the part of Sir Henry 
Drayton, chairman of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, to do something definite along this line. 

The suecess which the lumbermen have had in pro- 
tecting their transportation interests since the forma- 
tion of the association is a strong indication of the 
wisdom of co-operation. Along this line it was decided 
to ask the representatives of the railroads for another 
conference in connection with proposed freight rate 
advances, as it is understood that the Canadian roads 
intend to apply for an inerease similar to the 25 percent 
increase -recently given to the roads in the United 
States. 

The most important matter was the passing of a reso- 
lution for establishing a system of trading, thru the 
association. As a result of the decision reached, mem- 
bers will in future list each week with the association 
such stocks as they may wish to sell or buy thru the 
association, In this way members may dispose of 
stocks that otherwise it might be necessary to carry 
over for a long time, or place upon the market at a 
loss. Lists of stock on file with the association will be 
sent out to members each week, as well as lists of 
stocks that members wish to buy in this way. 

The trade acceptance and terms of sale were dis- 
cussed, but as the Canadian trade already has the equiv- 
alent of the trade acceptance in its draft system it is 
not so much interested in this matter as is the trade in 
the United States. The principle of the trade accep- 


tance, however, is recognized by the trade here as a 
great step forward and the members of the association 
are watching the situation in the United States with 
close interest. 

E. D. Hardy, manager of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Exchange, Ottawa, who was a guest at the 
meeting, delivered an address upon insurance, dwelling 
chiefly upon the importance to the wholesaler of hav- 
ing retailers keep their stocks fully covered. 

A motion was passed that the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa should be asked to assist in 
having some one appointed at Toronto to represent all 
the United States railways, as a source of informa- 
tion regarding embargoes, routings, ete. Since the 
withdrawal of the representatives of the United States 
roads from Canada wholesale lumbermen have been 
greatly handicapped by lack of information of this 
nature. Frequently large consignments of stock are 
held up at the border on account of embargoes that 
would never have been shipped from the mill if infor- 
mation about the embargoes had been available at the 
time of making shipment. 

The association decided to hold no regular meetings 
during July and August. 





PATRIOTIC SPEAKERS TO COVER WIDE AREA 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 17.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation inaugurated last week another speaking cam- 
paign that will cover, during the next few weeks, prac- 
tically the entire southern pine belt, from Florida and 
Texas into Arkansas and Oklahoma, . Its purpose is to 
appeal to the patriotism of the men in the mills and 
woods, to impress them with the need of maximum pro- 
duetion to help win the war and to key up the lumber 
industrial army to the working pitch that corresponds 
to the fighting pitch of the army overseas. Before ar- 
ranging the speaking schedules F, V. Dunham, of the 
association staff, who is in charge of the campaign, can- 
vassed the mills to learn how many of them desired a visit 
from the speakers. Those that responded in the affirma- 
tive have been placed on the schedules. 

In organizing the speaking parties the association 
was fortunate to secure the aid of several British and 
Canadian soldiers who have been invalided home or are 
in the States on leave. These include Captain Vint, of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, organized by volunteers 
at the war’s outbreak and famed for its record at the 
battle of the Somme; Corporal Leighton, of the Cana- 
dian Black Watch, who served eighteen months in the 
trenches and was sent home to recover wr his wounds; 
Private Bunt, of the 148th Battalion, Canadian volun- 
teer infantry, who was wounded during the assault and 
capture of Vimy Ridge; and Private Boyd, of the 
Fourth Canadian Mounted Rifles, who fought at St. Eloi, 
Messines Ridge, Ploegstreete and Ypres. Captured dur- 
ing the Ypres fighting, he escaped to Holland after sixteen 
months of prison life. The civilian speakers include Dr. 
C. 8. Hanby, of Missouri; Thomas P. Dudley, of the 
Illinois State Council of National Defense; Dr. Charles 
F. Taylor, of New York; Dr. George 8. Sexton, of 
Shreveport, and Harold Moise, of New Orleans. The 
soldiers, while not orators in the accepted sense of the 
term, are proving most effective speakers in this work, 
their recitals of actual fighting being listened to eagerly 
by the lumbermen. 

In order to cover the territory quickly the speakers have 
been organized into squads, whose itineraries are tenta- 
tively arranged as follows: 

Arkansas and Oklahoma—Dr. Sexton and Capt. Vint, 
speakers: Huttig, Ark. (Union Saw Mill Co.) ; Warren, Ark. 
(Southern Lumber Co. and Arkansas Lumber Co.) ; Bigelow, 
Ark. (Fourche River Lumber Co.) ; Malvern, Ark. (Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co.) ; Rosboro, Ark. (Caddo River Lumber 
Co.) ; Ft. Towson, Okla. (Pine Belt Lumber Co.). 

Texas—Dr. Hanby and Private Boyd: Grayburg (Thomp- 
son & Ford Lbr. Co.) ; Felicia and Deweyville (Sabine Tram 
Co.) ; Conroe (Delta Land & Timber Co.) ; New Willard 
(Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co.) ; Trinity (Roek Creek Lumber 
Co.) ; Gladstell (Grogan Manufacturing Co.) ; Diboll (South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co.) ; Lufkin (Lufkin Land & Lumber Co.) ; 
Keltys (Angelina County Lumber Co.) ; Ratcliff (Louisiana & 
Texas Lumber Co.) ; Manning (Carter-Kelley Lumber Co.) ; 
White City (Boynton Lumber Co.) ; Pineland (Temple Lumber 
Co.) ; Steep Creek (Kirby Lumber Co.) ; Haslam (W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co.). 

Eastern Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama-—-Dr. Taylor 
and Private Bunt: Garyville (Lyon Lumber Co.) ; Hammond 
(Hammond Lumber Co.) ; Kentwood (Brooks-Scanlon Co.) ; 
Knoxo, Miss. (Swift Lumber Co.) ; Bude, Miss. (Homo 
chitto Lumber Co.) ; Slidell, La. (Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co.) ; Picayune, Miss. (Rosa Lumber Co.) ; Mendenhall, Miss. 
(Guiledge Lumber Co.) ; D’Lo, Miss. (Finkbine Lumber Co.) ; 
Clyde, Miss. (Lamar Lumber Co.) ; Epley, Miss. (Major- 
Sowers Lumber Co.) ; Wiggins, Miss. (Finkbine Lumber Co.) ; 
Bogalusa, La. (Great Southern Lumber Co.) ; Laurel, Miss. 
(Marathon Lumber Co., Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Bastman, 
Gardiner & Coe., Wausau Southern Lumber Co.) ; Blodgett, 
Miss. (J. M. Griffin) ; Richton, Miss. (Richton Lumber Co.) ; 
Columbus, Miss. (Columbus Lumber Co.) ; Armory, Miss. (Gil- 
more-Puckett Lumber Co.) ; Lathrop, Ala. (Lathrop Lumber 
Co.) ; Kaulton, Ala. (Kaul Lumber Co.) ; Riderwood, Ala. 
(KB. B. Jackson Lumber Co.) ; Quitman, Miss. (Long-Bell Lum 
ber Co.). 

Western Louisiana—Harold A. Moise and Corporal Douglas 
Leighton, speakers: Urania (Urania Lumber Co.) ; MeNary 
(W. M. Cady Lumber Co.) ; Glenmora (Louisiana Saw Mill 
Co.) ; Elizabeth (Industrial Lumber Co.) ; Emad (Peavy 
Byrnes Lumber Co.) ; Lake Charles (Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Lumber Co.) ; Westlake (Lock-Moore Lumber Co.) ; Ragley 
(W. G. Ragley Lumber Co.) ; Longville (Longville Lumber 
Co.) ; Carson (Delta Land & Timber Co.) ; Neame, Pickering 
and Cravens (W. R. Pickering Lumber Co.) ; Merryville 
(American Lumber Co.) ; Fisker (Louisiana Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co.) ; Montrose and Campti (Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.). 


Alabama and Florida—Thomas P. Dudley, speaker: Au- 
taugaville, Ala. (Whitewater Lumber Co.) ; Vrendenburgh, 
Ala. (Vrendenburgh Saw Mill Co.) ; Bagdad, Fla. (Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co.) ; Homa, Fla. (Alabama & Florida Lumber 
Co.) ; Eastport, Fla. (Brooks Scanlon Corporation). 


PAA BOO 


THE total quantity of crude gypsum mined in the 
United States in 1917 was 2,696,226 short tons, a de- 
crease of 61,504 tons from the output of 1916. This 
decrease was due to the reduction in building operations 
in the second half of the year. The total value of crude 
and calcined gypsum produced in the United States, 
however, was far greater than ever before, amounting in 
value to $10,502,509. 
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Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 


sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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You Profit Two Ways 


When You Sell 
(“a Products 


[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 
manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs: and livestock—increase the farmer’s , 
profits. 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the, hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
in little pigs—bigger profits. 
Easily and quickly installed in old 
houses or built into new ones. Made 
* with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch kien on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen. Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 








—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, wagon Ss the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stock 
thrive; made of heavy ime steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help- 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co.viisi°tiv "hws 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








An Efficient Watchman’s 
Portable Clock for only $50 
(Approved by all Underwriters) 


Our long experience in the manu- 
facture of watchman’s clocks en- 
ables us to save you money and at 
the same time give you a system 
that will help 


LOWER ‘reson 


Absolutely tamper- -proof with these 
“Alert” stations sealed into place. 
Write for particulars and names 
of users. 








Hardinge Bros., Inc. "Xu" Chicago 











GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation. 
Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 










0 an to! Hendle all sizes of ‘coal ur 
oe 4 per hour. Can be erected and o 


any angle tren al railroad sw 
JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, Inc. 
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WEST COAST WHOLESALERS MEET 


Form Permanent Organization — Telegram 
Gives Status on Government Business 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 15.—Lumber wholesalers of 
western Washington and Oregon who have recently be- 
come members of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers met in the Stuart Building here on 
June 12 to consider various J ag mca affecting their in- 
terests as wholesalers. C. W. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson Lumber Co., was elected permanent chairman ; 
J. E. Pinkham, pre ident of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., vice chairman for Washington; and R. A. Dailey, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, was 
made secretary-treasurer. The following firms have re- 
cently become members of the National bureau and most 
of them were represented at the meeting: 

Lawton Lumber Co., Ocean Lumber Co., U. K. Swift Co., 
the Western Lumber Sales Co., H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Rob- 
ert S. Wilson Lumber Co., Sol Duc Lumber Co., L. D. Carpen- 
ter Lumber Co., W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dent Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Hartman-Neubert Lumber Co., 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Blackwell Sager Lumber Co., L. R. 
Fifer Lumber Co., J. D. Collins Lumber Co. and Dunn Lumber 
Co., all of Seattle, Wash.; the H. C. Seifert Co., Everett, 
Wash.; West Coast Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. ; Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Forest-Morgan Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash. ; James G. Noll Lumber So., Seattle, and Den- 
ver, Colo.; Chicago Lumber Co., Seattle, and St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Coast Lumber Co., Seattle, and Chicago; Liberty Lumber Co., 
Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., Webfoot Lumber Co., Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Saari-Tully Lumber Co., H. J. Anderson, Henry 
DD. Davis Lumber Co., Duncan Lumber Co., Dant & Russell 
(Inc.), Dutton Lumber Co., the Patrick Co., Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Samuel Council Lumber Co., Coast Fir Lumber Co. 
and Brix-Sand Lumber Co., all of Portland, Ore. 


Committees that had been interviewing producers and 
banks thruout the western lumber producing districts re- 
ported that the consensus was that regulations that 
would impair the ability of wholesale distributers to 
render their usual service would result very badly. Deal- 
ers present felt gratified that an occasion had arisen for 
putting the question fairly to the mills, for the results 
show that any conflict in interest between producers and 
distributers of lumber, at least in this district, is a myth. 
It was the consensus, also, that wholesalers should not 
seek to participate in Government orders for special war 
essentials such as have been distributed in this district 
by the Fir Production Board, The following message was 
sent to the National Bureau: 


Meeting here felt clearly that conditions here respecting 
Government purchases were doubtless different from those 
elsewhere and we must not be represented as soliciting Gov- 
ernment orders for special war essentials for revenue. Tir 
Production Board covering will gladly assist them if invited. 
Be careful to state position north Pacific coast correctly on 
this, as per our resolution. 


The view was also expressed that jobbers owe a debt of 
good feeling and appreciation to the mills that have 
gone on record as recognizing the necessity and legiti- 
macy of the distributing branch of the business, and that 
the mills should be kept informed of any activities un- 
dertaken on behalf of or with the support of the west 
Coast members of the National bureau. 

Resolutions to be forwarded to the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, at Washington, D. C., 
for presentation to the War Industries Board, were 
adopted, the principal features being as follows: 


We feel that the channels of trade established by long use 
and sound business principles In the lumber business should 
be conserved. We believe that sudden and radical changes 
disrupting them tend in the direction of confusion, reduced 
activities and increased costs. We therefore respectfully ask 
that our views be considered in the councils of our Govern- 
ment in connectfon with any regulations now or hereafter af- 
fecting the distribution and marketing of north Pacific coast 
lumber. 

We heartily approve of the Government’s policy of effecting 
the most thoro possible distribution of emergency. war re- 
quirements among the mills direct. We believe that our 
present service to the Government in connection with quan- 
tity purchases of this character would, be largely of advisory 
character and -we know that our Government may rely upon 
our membership for unbiased counsel and for a very large 
amount of highly trained gratuitous service in distributing 
such requirements among the mills in this section. . 

We believe that on rush orders and particularly on railroad 
and car materials some of our members who have for years 
specialized in these requirements can render service to the 
Government of great value and importance, 

We would oppose the fixing of prices on commercial lumber 
as a dangerous precedent and a tendency for which no neces- 
sity in our judgment exists. But if in the opinion of the War 
Industries Board after hearing all evidence, it is determined 
the prices fixed by the Government be only maximum prices 
for each class of material, and that in fixing such maximum 
prices the matter of discounts which the producers make to 
the jobbers and dealers be left open for adjustment between 
the parties as heretofore. 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT IS ORGANIZED 


NorFo.Lk, VA., June 17.—Announcement will be made 
today by Secretary W. B. Roper, of the North Cafolina 
Pine Association, to the effect that the association will 
organize an efficient. traffic department to handle rate 
matters for its members under the management of W. J. 
Strobel, of Washington, D. C. Mr, Strobel was formerly 
connected with the Lumbermen’s Bureau, Washington, 
D, C., and has had considerable experience in rate and 
traffic matters and in presenting petitions before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He will begin duties 
with the Pine association on June 15. 

For the next two weeks Mr. Strobel will be located in 
the offices of the Lumbermen’s Bureau or until his 
successor there can be broken in, but on July 1 his quar- 
ters will be in the offices of the North Carolina Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, 708 Thirteenth Street N. W., Washington. 


The officers of the association have deemed it advisable 
under existing conditions to keep Mr. Strobel in Wash- 
ington so that he can keep in close touch with the chang- 
ing rate conditions now going on, but if later it is found 
advisable the offices of the traffic department and traffic 
manager will be moved to Norfolk so that they will be 
in close contact with the headquarters of the association. 

This is another service that the North Carolina Pine 
Association is giving its members and incidentally in its 
fights to remove discriminations and misadjustments 
in rate matters, now complained of or which will undoubt- 
edly come up under the 25 percent advance ruling, it is 
helping the entire North Carolina pine industry and 
should have the support and codperation of all manufac- 
turers of this wood. 


WHOLESALERS? TRUSTEES CONFER 


Association Reviews Committee Work and 
Legislative and Transportation Matters 





NEw York, June 17.—At the headquarters, 66 Broad- 
way, the regular meeting of the board of trustees of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held on Friday of last week, seventeen of the twenty-one 
trustees being in attendance at their first conference 
since the annual meeting in March, last, which had 
developed a number of matters for consideration. Re- 
ports submitted included the work of the special com- 
mittees appointed to work out a plan of codperation with 
the Government on war orders and try to fix the position 
of wholesalers in Government business, and on several 
recent conferences at the national capital. Supporting 
action was also taken in connection with the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber, Distributers, organized re- 
cently in Washington with the purpose of affording 
recognition of the wholesaler. The trustees gave full 
consideration to matters affecting legislation and trans- 
portation, 

Reports made by the secretary and treasurer showed 
the association to be in robust condition, especially in 
the addition of twenty-one new members since the recent 
annual meeting, these embracing acquisitions from the 
central West and putting the membership at what is 
designated as ‘‘high water’? mark. The work of the 
bureau of information and the transportation bureau was 
reviewed. This showed unusual activity of these two 





W. H. SCHUETTE, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 


Second Vice President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
ssociation 


departments and their constant use by and saving to 
members, 

Second Vice President W. S. Harlan, of the Jackson 
Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala., asked to be relieved of his 
office because of his location 1,200 miles from association 
headquarters and the heavy demands of his business, 
and the request was granted with regard for the loss of 
his services. A unanimous vote elected W. H. Schuette, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., to fill the unexpired term of the 
second vice presidency, Mr. Schuette has been an active 
worker in the association. At its annual meeting in 1917 
he was appointed chairman of the special committee that 
did notably good work on the railroad situation, car 
shortage ete. He has been active in the work of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. His 
election to the wholesalers’ second vice presidency will 
have approval of all the membership. 

In order that the association may properly be repre- 
sented before the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington in connection with the investigation now under 
way for the purpose of fixing prices on lumber and 
lumber products President Horace F. Taylor appointed 
the following committee: H. W. McDonough, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; R. G. McKay, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert 
R. Sizer, New York City; Maurice M. Wall, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; B. H. Ellington, Richmond, Va.; E. H. Stoner, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The trustees in attendance at the meeting were: 

7 Babcock, Pittsburgh, W. G. Power, St. Pacome, 

a. 

R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 
H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. 8. Harlan, Lockhart, Ala. “Tenn 
W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, H. W. “McDonough, Boston, 


Ind. Mas 
M. BE. Preisch, North Tona- F, Zarhe, Chicago, Ill. 
wanda, Y. 


‘ B. Hammer, Philadelphia, 

G. M. Stevens, jr., New York. a. 

es a Schuette, Pittsburgh, O. Anderson, Marion, §. C. 
F. Perry, New York. 
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. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont. 
W. McClure, Memphis, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











THE CLOSING OF THE DOOR 


He shut his lips and shook his head. 
‘«The roses sicken in the air 
Of city streets,’’ the doctor said, 
‘¢And you must take her out somewhere, 
Where green is green and red is red.’’ 


And so it was she came to dwell 
Amid the forest lands awhile, 
Where pure as water twilght fell, 
Where morning opened with a smile, 
And all the wilderness was well. 


Her father owned the puffing mill, 

The quiet, incense-breathing pine. 
He built a house upon the hill, 

Where she could drink the forest wine, 
And know a summer sweet and still. 


Soon to her garden came the rose, 
And to her face the roses came, 
Her lips red petals like to those 
That set the woodland ways aflame, 
Her eheeks pink sunlight on the snows. 


But fate walked westward with a man, 
The kind of man that we have here— 
As swarthy as an Indian, 
As gentle as a woman’s tear; 
And that was how it all began. 


He owned no ample miles of soil, 

No wealth of pine trees on the slopes, 
No bonds of gold or stocks of oil— 

He had no future but his hopes, 
No fortune but his hands.of toil. 


Some god unkind, some little fate 

That loves the glisten of our tears, 
That tempts us with an hour elate 

And punishes with empty years, 
Had brought him to her garden gate. , 
A letter on the evening train. 

She thanked him. Would he not step in? 
And then a sudden shower of rain, 

Three wonder hours for fate to spin 
The web that never breaks again. 


She was so lonesome—just the cook, 

The maid, the butler, and the nurse. 
Oh, walked, and rode, and read a book— 
She worshiped Sara Teasdale’s verse. 

She read a stanza, while he shook. 


Well, something gave him sense at ten; 

He would have sat there all the night. 
A handelasp at the door, and then 

A highway radiantly bright 
With three big words, ‘‘ You’ll call again?’’ 


The stars were never fair as this 
On any night he could recall. 
The breeze was velvet as a kiss, 
.An angel song the waterfall. 

He never saw the black abyss. 


Now there came nights when they sat long 
In pleasant converse, idle chat. 
At times she sang a bit of song, 
Inquired his work, and all of that, 
And thought how good he was, and strong. 


But, in the man, the ancient fire 
Burns quicker, soon it was his life. 
In every vein he felt desire, 


He thought the wild, sweet name of ‘‘ wife’ ’— 


Mad tunes men play upon love’s lyre! 


While she talked on she never knew 
The things she said he did not know. 
He only saw her eyes of blue, 
He only saw her brow of snow 


’ And felt her presence thrill him thru. 


And then, departing from the maid, 
He walked long hours in lone debate; 

Her beauty, wit and worth he weighed 
Beside his own, his humble state; 

Yet sought cold Reason to persuade. 


He had so little, she so much. 
She was as far as stars above— 
Yet what needs woman who has such 
A wealth as he would give of love? 
So mortals seek their stars to touch. 


Then came the night of tragedies. 

A photograph. ‘‘My man,’’ she said, 
‘“My man in khaki overseas— 

And, when it’s over, we shall wed.’’ 
That night no velvet in the breeze— 


And all the day among his teams 
One call of duty loud and clear, 
That bade him slaughter all his dreams, 
That whispered, ‘‘Go away from here 
And do the thing that better seems. ’’ 


But he must see her once again, 

So Love told Reason. So he came 
Another night, as other men 

And moths have come to ev’ry flame— 
That night, the next night after then. 


Why should he not? For only he 
Would suffer, she would never guess. 
A little while in heaven to be 
To pay for all life’s loneliness— 
And she would never hear or see. 


But came a night when he forgot 
The mask he tried so hard to wear, 
And spoke too low and looked too hot, 
And even dared to touch her hair— 
And wondered that she bade him not. 


All in an instant in the eyes 

She looked him full, then bowed her head. 
He saw the crimson color rise; 

She did not move, she nothing said, 
But maids and men are very wise. 


And he who walks the woodland trail 
Has seen a bud begin to bloom, 
Has seen the coming to the vale 
Of spring, has seen the dawn illume 
The east, so deticately pale. 


He swiftly thought, ‘‘Far happier 
Her lot with him than ever me. 

Tonight she only feels the stir ~ 
Of this new love. Forgetting, she 

Will turn to him who waits for her.’’ 


A voice, the voice he heard before, 

The voice of Reason and of Right, 
Whispered, ‘‘ You must not see her more.’’ 

He clasped her hand; he said, ‘‘ Goodnight ;” 
And then went out, and closed the door. 





One thing is sure: you don’t need any coal in 
a lumber alley in July. 





THE MAKING OF A MAN 
When Tim enlisted for the war an’ passed the doctor’s 
lamps 
An’ left the woods an’ hit it for another kind of camps, 
I had a good an’ hearty laff on Uncle Sam an’ him— 
I knew he couldn’t stand the gaff, or Uncle Sammy him, 


He said the army thing was soft, he said it was a shine, 
A better game than up aloft on top a load of pine; 

Or swingin’ of a double-bit or pullin’ of a briar, 

Or any kind of job you git when for the woods you hire. 


If ever God has made a guy that wasn’t any good, 
(An’, if He does, the reason why I never understood), 
He did an extry rotten job of work without a doubt, 
When He produced that lazy turk an’ left his virtues out. 


He wouldn’t work, or, when he did, he kicked by day an’ 
night ; 

He couldn’t take a josh or kid, it nearly made him bite. 

He snarled whenever anything the straw-boss made him 
do— 

He was the kind of cuss to bring bad feelin’ in a crew. 


Well, Tim was back in camp today—they gave the boy a 
chance 

To see the fellahs for a day before he sails to France; 

He’s got a khaki uniform, he’s got a soldier hat, 

He’s got a shirt to keep him warm, an’ shoes an’ all of 
that. 


An’ yet it wasn’t in his clo’es I saw the change in Tim— 

It ain’t no trick a-changin’ those—it was the change in 
him. 

Head up, chin up, an’ with a smile, a whistle an’ a song, 

His chest thrown out in soldier style, the road he come 
along. 


He spoke as he was spoken to, he give us grin for grin, 

An’ ev’rybody in the crew was glad to ask him in. 

The boss he treated with respect, he didn’t knock the 
chow— 

When Tim of old I recollect, I hardly know him now. 


Old Kaiser Bill, we hate you good an’ plenty, so we do; 

We’ve got to shed lots better blood than flows inside 
of you. 

You turned a world of peace to war to suit your royal 
whim ;— 

But one thing tho we thank you for—you made a man 
of Tim. 





It’s all right to be a chip off the old block, unless 
the old block was a blockhead. 





CELESTE 

Ah, I have seen a fairer light 
Than sun or moon or star, 

A splendor more celestial bright 
Than all of heaven’s are, 

A sweeter blue than all the skies 
Of blue that arch above— 

For I have looked into your eyes 
When they were lit with love. 


No sun could warm me as the look 
You gave me, Angel, then, 

No sweet as sweet'as those I took 
Again, again, again. 

No starshine as the light. that shone 
In peace on life’s alarms— 

For all of heaven was my own 
To hold within my arms. 





Mr. Retailer: Boost Your Lumber 
Business By Doubling 
Your Silo Profits 


Sell the Drico Frost 
Proof Silo—the silo that 
* you can build with lum- 
ber stock which you 
already have on hand, 
Any kind of flooring can 
be used—you need only 
buy the accessories, such 
111 as our pre-eminent Drico 
| 








i WANN Door (the best patented 
SHH HII expansion door on the 
39 Cher market) hoops, anchor 


HII rods, cement coated 
| Il) nails, etc. We furnish 
[Pd lacie pI you free complete plans 
HN Misitn.. and specifications. Any- 
Hil one can build the Drico 














Hy Silo. You can buy the 

HH accessories as you need 
AQUI #\_  them—one or a dozen at 
> = atime. No need to carry 
Sage = an extra stock on hand. 


Beat Competition With 
This Better Silo 


The Drico Silo will not twist, dip, move on its foundation, 
warp, collapse, shrink or swell. 


The double walled Drico canstruction prevents freezing and 
drying out, 

The saving you make on freight rates, middleman’s profits, 
etc., by using lumber you already have on hand enables you 


to sell the Drico Frost Proof Silo for $100 or more less than 
you can sell any other silo, and still give your customers bigger 
value and a more satisfactory silo for their money. 

Our hoops are 2%x3 inch, built up from % inch stock, steam 
rolled into the proper curvature, and shipped in segments, are 
easily handled and can be quickly nailed together on the 
ground. 


Write for Our Agency Proposition Today 


Don’t let this chance to make an extra profit on your 
lumber slip by. Get your share of the big Fall Drico Silo 
business that we are creating by farm paper advertising for 
your benefit. (Our advertising recommends the farmer to call 
on you.) We have a big supply of accessories in stock and 
can make prompt delivery. Write at once for full particulars, 


Drico Silo Company, ‘inntaPous: inn: 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creditloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The Amecicen Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 














GILBERT NELSON & Co. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 














BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, =: | WISCONSIN 








perenvaBLe TIMBER enaincenine 


North or South America. Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Brown's Buildings, Exchange, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, “CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode 




















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 
CABLE ADDRESSES:~— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


Cant & Kemp, Scoranc’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND _3 Eastcheap St,, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





Save Money On Your 


Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied J 





lumbermen with the old reliable 












American 
Acme 


Ask 
Crayons Sie 


Sample 





today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


SANDUSKY. OHIO | 





Factory and General Office, 








THE WOODS Centeine the bn work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’’, including “TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











TEXANS PREPARE FOR GOVERNMENT INQUIRY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEex., June 18.—A special emergency com- 
mittee of retail lumber dealers of Texas will prepare 
statistics showing the cost of handling lumber in Texas 
and other data which may be necessary to present to 
the War Industries Board at Washington in connection 
with the proposed fixing of lumber prices to the public. 
The committee was named at a meeting of retailers held 
in the Lumbermen’s Club at Houston last Friday, June 
14. It consists of: J. M. Rockwell, Houston; Willard 
Burton, Fort Worth; D. B. Gray, Sherman; C. N. Bassett, 
Kl Paso; Sherman Drake, Austin; F. L. Hillyer, San 
Antonio; E. P. Hunter, Waco. C. H. Flato, of Kingsville, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, and 
J. C,. Dionne, secretary, will act with the committee. 
Alternates are T. W. Griffiths and A. G. McAdams, Dallas, 
and H. W. Galbraith, Amarillo. The committee will have 
charge of financing its work and the expense of repre- 
sentation in Washington and assessments will be made 
against the retailers in Texas to furnish the funds. 

Lynch Davidson, of Houston, who took the initiative 
in having the meeting called, referred to the necessity of 
the dealers taking proper action to enable them to appear 
before the officials in Washington when the occasion 
demanded and furnish such statistics as would enable the 
authorities to fix the price to the consumer in a fair and 
impartial manner, if the Government contemplated such 
action, He declared that the interests of the manufac- 
turer and retailer were identical in the proposition. 

The opinion was expressed that the price on lumber 
to the consumer, if such price were fixed by the Govern- 
ment, would be the maximum milling price plus the 
freight, plus a certain flat sum per thousand. 

Following the meeting the visitors were entertained at 
luncheon at the Bender Hotel. The committee is now 
engaged in preparing the necessary data. 

Those attending the meeting were Lynch Davidson, 
Thomas W. Blake, N. C. Hoyt, R. W. Jenkins, B. R. 
Harding, ©. H. Dorman, J. E. Wing, J. W. MeClanahan, 
I’, L. Berry, J. H. Cooke, Jack Hough, C. J. Robertson, 
John T. Sprouse, M. Newman, A, D. Timmons, I’. W. 
Murphy, L. B. Garrison, G. D. Jacobs, T. C. Spencer, all 
of Houston; W. 8. Howell, Bryan; W. Lee Moore, V. H. 
Shepherd, Wichita Falls; I. T. Butler, Corpus Christi; 
I, L. Hillyer, Roy Beitel, San Antonio; E. A. Laughlin, 
Port Arthur; John Sutherland, Bay City; P. E. Turner, 
Kigin; B. W. Turnbow, Beaumont; J. R. Clem, Dallas; 
John Mahan, Gainesville; W. L. Thomas, Wallis; Max D. 
Almond, Corsicana; E. P. Hunter, W. B. Brazleton, 
Waco; Charles H. Flato, Kingsville; T. B, Hinkel, Paris; 
Charles Doss, Bonham; KH. H. Lingo, Denison. 





CIGAR BOX MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 


CLEVELAND, On10, June 17,—The annual meeting of the 
Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association was held 
at the Hollenden Hotel in this city June 10-12. Most of 
the time was spent in figuring out how the cigar box 
manufacturers are to meet the rising cost of manufacture. 
Cost of production has increased from 30 to 45 percent 
in nine months and limit is not yet in sight. The follow 
ing officers were elected: 

President—H. W. Buckley, Deshler, Ohio. 

First vice president—George KF. Kimball, Janesville, Wis. 

Second vice president—-H. G. Ritter, Detroit, Mich. 

Third vice president—B. EK. Henschel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer-—-E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 





LADIES’ HOO-HOO OUTING A SUCCESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—What was unanimously de- 
clared to be the most successful entertainment ever 
given by the St. Louis members of the Coneatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo was the affair of last Friday night, when the 
wives, sisters and daughters of members were hosts. Every 
detail of the entertainment was arranged by the ladies’ 
committee and the men agreed that it was the most enjoy- 
able evening that Hoo-Hoo has ever had. 

The entertainment was suggested by T. C. Whitmarsh 
at a coneatenation, and upon his motion Stephen J. Gavin 
was appointed to arrange for a ladies’ night and to name 
the committee. Mr. Gavin named the committee, called 
them together, and then his duties ended. The rest of the 
arrangements were in the hands of the ladies. 

This ladies committee was composed of the following: 

Miss Julia Gavin, chairman; Mrs. Julius Seidel, Mrs. A. @ 
Goessling, Mrs. G. W. Funck, Mrs. G. R. Gloor, Mrs. C. KE. 
Price, Mrs. H. C. Ball, Mrs. J. F. Judd, Miss Bessie Judd, 
Mrs. 8. S. May, Miss Vera Budde, Miss Pearl Kinder. 

The entertainment was held at the beautiful Ridge- 
dale Country Club in St. Louis County. The guests began 
to come in the afternoon, A chicken dinner was served 
at 7:15. One of the features was the serving of home 
made wine from the vineyard of George W. Funck, who 
has a beautiful estate in St. Louis County. The only 
man at the table where the ladies’ committee sat was 
Mr. Gavin, who was attired as a king, with all the court 
trimmings. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner. To reverse the 
usual order of things, because it was arranged by a 
ladies’ committee, the prizes were given only for men. 
William Pfeffer won a pair of Hoo-Hoo cuff buttons and 
Hubert Whittaker a pair of silk half-hose and other prizes 
went to Grant R. Gloor, George W. Funck, H. C. Ball, 
J. H. Moberly and Mr, Malcom. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the evening was 
the singing and dancing of two little children, James and 
Helene Higgins, who displayed especial cleverness. Their 
performance would have done credit to professionals. The 
children came with their neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Seidel. Mrs. Charles E. Price, wife of the Vicegerent 
Snark for Missouri, played on the piano and Miss Bessie 
Judd sang. 

A telegram to the ladies, written with true gallantry, 
came from L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, who is in 
Washington. A letter from George W. Funck, jr., who is 
a first sergeant in the army aviation corps, Somewhere 
in France; was read. Sidney 8. May notified all that a 


concatenation will be held in St. Louis on Sept. 7, the 
Saturday preceding the Annual meeting in Chicago. He 
appealed for a good representation from St. Louis at the 
Annual, 

After the dinner there was dancing until after mid- 
night. Everyone agreed that the ladies had acquitted 
themselves nobly. 


VENEER AND PANEL MEN HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


The semiannual meeting of the National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, was one of the most successful in the history of 
the organization. The attendance was the largest on 
record, totaling about ninety. In the absence of Pres- 
ident A. EK. Gorham, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., tae con- 
vention opened with Vice-President J. D. Morris, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in the chair, 

Special committees were appointed as follows: 

Auditing—H. J. Barnard, chairman, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
A. G. Steiner, St. Louis, Mo.; 8. J. Clanton, Chicago. 

Membership—M. C. Dow, chairman, Goshen, Ind.; H. E. 
Kline, Louisville, Ky.; H. B. Sale, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The report of Treasurer E, H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, 
showed the finances of the association as in healthy con- 
dition, with a substantial balance on hand. 

Interesting addresses were made by W. M. Hopkins, 
traflic specialist, of Chicago, on ‘‘Our Railroad Prob- 
lems;’’ John N. Van der Vries, of Chicago, district 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, on ‘‘Codrdination of American Business With 
the Government at War;’’ and L. Romanski, of Chicago, 
members of the Cook County Fuel Administration, on 
‘*Fuel Problems, ’’ 

After luncheon the assembled manufacturers had the 
privilege of listening to an interesting and informing ad- 
dress of a technical character by C. H. Teesdale, of 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., who described the important work being done there 
in relation to the war, in the way of testing the strength 
and adaptability of various woods; testing of boxes for 
the Ordnance Department, and in determining the 
strength of veneers and the manufacture or laying-up 
of veneer, including gluing, in which aspect of the work 
the speaker has specialized and to which a considerable 
part of his talk was devoted. 

If, A. Webster, of Chicago, Washington representative 
of the associations’ War Service Committee, spoke on 
his experiences at the national capital in war time. Act- 
ing mainly in an advisory capacity, Mr. Webster was able 
to put in some good work in the interest of the use of 
plywood for shell boxes and other war purposes. 

The report of the War Service Committee was sub- 
mitted by Chairman B. F. Lord, of Chicago, who re- 
quested that, inasmuch as the usefulness of the com- 
mittee now appeared to be at an end, it be dissolved. 
The resignation of the committee was accepted in a 
motion commending the valuable service it has performed 
and providing that the funds on hand be divided equally 
between the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 








PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—Last Wednesday mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held 
their monthly meeting and tournament at the Trenton 
Country Club, near that city, as the guests of J. G. Con- 
ner, of the Conner Millwork Co., Trenton. This was the 
realization of several years of effort to make this trip 
fit in with the season’s schedule, during all of which time 
Mr. Conner had cordially kept up his invitations. On 
account of the distance from home the usual routine was 
reversed and lunch and meeting were held before the 
play. EK. D. Glauser, of Chester; William R. Nicholson, 
jr., of the Haney-White Co.; John J. Little and Amos Y. 
Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., were elegted to mem- 
bership. 

Twenty-eight members and three guests played in the 
tournament, and after the first three foursomes got off, 
a hard thunder shower came up and delayed the rest and 
drove those who had started to shelter. For a_ time 
after the shower the going was heavy and the air hot 
and sticky, which helped to enlarge the scores, but just 
about the time the last were finishing a cool wind blew 
up that got cold as they went home. 

The prize for first low net was won by J. A. Finley, 
second by F. A. Benson and third by William Henry 
Smedley. 

The players with their scores were as follows: 

F. A. Benson, 98-25-73; William R. Nicholson, jr., 126-35- 
91; Amos Y. Lesher, 136-35-101; E. D. Swenk, 153-40-113 ; 
J. E. Troth, 107-20-87; A. B. F. Smith, 116-32-84; I. A. 
Collins, 119-30-89; Horace W. Smedley, 92-12-80; J. W. 
Turnbull, 104-15-89; J. B. McFarland, jr., 93-10-83; E. B. 
Humphreys, 87-10-77; J. A. Ross, 106-20-86; J. A. Finley, 
97-25-72; J. G. Conner, 104-22-82; H. W. Allen, 112-25-87 ; 
W. Hi. Fritz, 106-25-81; Harry Humphreys, 112-30-82; T. R. 
Marshall, 143-40-103; John J. Little, 154-35-119; EK. W. Fry, 
107-20-28; Wm. Henry Smedley, 109-35-74; Ralph Souder, 
105-22-83. 

Frank Buck, William P. Shearer, George F. Craig, 
John I. Coulbourn, KE. D. Glauser and H. G. Hazard 
played but did not turn in cards, and Dr. A. W. Belting, 
Ben Hazard and W. E. Blackman played as guests. 





HOLD MILL COMPANY LIABLE 


JACKSON, Miss., June 17.—The supreme court of Mis 
issippi has reversed the decision of the lower court, hold- 
ing, in the ease of Jesse Ellis vs. the Bear Creek Mill Co., 
that Ellis was injured thru the negligence of a fellow 
servant, by name of Box. Box, who was a wagon driver, 
unfastened a chain holding a load of logs on a wagon, 
it is said, one log rolling off and injuring Ellis, who had 
been engaged in loading the logs on cars. The lower court 
held that Box was not a fellow servant and that the com- 
pany was not liable for his acts, inasmuch as each man was 
engaged in a different work. 
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I heatd a story on the train the other day of a wreck in 
which the colored car went end first into a small lake, The 
white passengers were also shaken up, and they gathered on 
the bank to watch an old colored man who was desperately 
swimming and who finally succeeded in scrambling up. He 
hesitated at the top, felt of his pockets and turned and dived 
back. After considerable swashing he went down in the 
middle, brought up a pickaninny and with great effort landed 
him. He was highly complimented by the passengers for his 
heroism, and one man said, “Old man, you ought to have a 
hero medal for this; it was indeed a brave act. I suppose a 
father can not see his boy drown before his eyes, tho.” The 
old man said, “Dat ain’t mah boy.” ‘What, not your son! 
and you risked your life so heroically to save his? That 
makes you doubly a hero. What kin of yours is he, then?’ 
“He ain’t no kin of mine,’ the old man replied. “Well, how 
is it possible that you risked your life to save him?’ ‘Wall, 
boss, dat boy done had mah bait-gourd in his pocket.” 

I don’t know how else to account for your kind invitation 
to me to speak tonight. 

Mr. Goodman’s introduction alluded to pioneering. Pioneers 
are proverbially poor talkers—but they have to be good 
seers, good listeners and good smellers. They must be able 
to “sense” events of “low visibility.” 

In 1911 our organization thought it discerned a package of 
rehabilitation (in the public mind) wrapped up in sheets of 
thousand dollar bills and tagged, ‘For the Lumber Industry,” 
away off on the horizon of depressed conditions. The scouting 
party included some officers of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and we asked them to turn their spy- 
glasses on it and see if we were right. They took a good look 
and thought we were. We were thereupon sent ahead to in- 
vestigate. 

It is not so easy to blaze a trail thru chaparral, and this 
was a pretty deserty country, where the sand blew into your 
footprints about as fast as you made them. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association caravan was to follow— 
but the sutler’s wagon broke down. It has since been kept 
from being buried under sand storms by assiduous shoveling, 
and is still in good condition—still a first class vehicle—but 
it has not yet been provided with tires wide enough to avert 
cutting ruts nor to achieve easy and speedy transit toward its 
greatest objective. 

I have here some correspondence between our office and the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., of Detroit. We learned that they 
had succumbed to the concrete floor craze of that period and 
had shortly been cured to the extent of installing wooden 
floors on top of concrete floors. This led us to wonder what 





.the reasons might be, so we asked them if the health of work- 


men had anything to do with it, and if the breakage of tools 
accidentally dropped might be one of the reasons, They con- 
firmed both of these speculations in their replies which I hold 
here—dated 1911. 

These facts were verbally communicated to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as indicative of the tre 
mendous mine of valuable facts ready to our hand in defense 
of wood—which never should have been allowed to reach a 
position where defense was necessary. 

But the equipment wagon could not be gotten near enough 
to the mine mouth. 

Six years later, in 1917, the Engineering Department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association inquired of us if 
we had available some such data, of which they had heard. 
We produced it, wiped the mold off and were delighted to fur- 
nish transcriptions. 

In February, 1918, the Engineering News-Record carried a 
powerful advertisement of one of the large regional lumber 
associations, featuring ‘floors that save’ and showing how 
“wood-block floors save in maintenance, because their upkeep 
is negligible under the hardest usage—no cracking, shattering, 
buckling, warping or splintering. They save in breakage, be 
cause tools, castings ete. dropped on them are seldom injured. 

They save in comfort and health of the workman, be- 
cause they are dry, warm, sanitary, easy on the feet and 
practically noiseless. They save in Hability to accident, be- 
cause their surface provides no inequality.” So we see that, 
as my grandmother used to tell me, ‘nothing good is ever 
really lost.’’ 

We all listened with an attentiveness and a genuine inter- 
est very uncommon in similar gatherings to Mr. Keith’s mas- 
terly diagnosis this afternoon. It is only masterly docu- 
ments, or theories, which are capable of evoking diverse judg- 
ments, so I feel that I compliment Mr. Keith sincerely when I 
feel it necessary to disagree with some of his conclusions. 

I inferred that he is opposed to the advertising of wood, 
AS SUCH, by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and that he considers it better that lumber advertising 
should be done only by the regional or species associations. 

We believe that these individual associations should do very 
much more of their own advertising than has yet been done, 
and also that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion could manifold the value of every advertising dollar spent 
by the component associations by furnishing them a broad 
background of public favor for and public confidence in WOOD 
AS SUCH. 

There are other angles of value which do not seem to re- 
late closely to purchases by the consumer, yet which un- 
avoidably contribute toward a disposition to purchase. The 
original plan of advertising WOOD AS WOOD by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had clearly in mind some 
of the chief values now sought to be attained by the govern- 
mental relations committee. I refer to that obscure, in- 
tangible asset known as good will—consisting of more or less 
equal parts of a favorable, or at least indulgent, public 
opinion and a governmental attitude based on its belief in the 
candor of lumbermen. 

Mr. Keith well stated that he did not enjoy seeing poli- 
ticians advance over the corpses of industry. He implied, of 
course, that the public at large must be convinced of what the 
lumber industry knows to be true about itself and its 
deserts. Is it not working backward a little to expect to 
exercise pressure on the people thru their congressmen? Mr. 
Keith believes so, because he favors “education of congress- 
men by ‘the man from home.’” How are we to reach “the 
man from home” with our arguments—and how much good 
does it do to have good arguments and good facts unless the 
people know about them? 

congressman is the employee of his constituency; he 
obeys what he conceives to be their mandates and abides by 
what he discerns or imagines to be their general opinion. 
When you wish action or a decision on large matters you go 
direct to the principal—and you get his attention if the issue 
is important enough. Why not do so in this case? Why not 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, May 20, 1918. 
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go direct to the people with lumber’s incontrovertible brief? 
They are the court of last appeal, as also the mirror of first 
impression. 

In a democracy (and our country still is that, and will be 
more so before it is less) the Government is merely an epi- 
tome of the people; the people are only one remove from us 
thru the channel of their Government—our Government ; so 
that the Government is merely a utensil for the convenient 
execution of the people’s ideas, just as money is nothing more 
nor less than a token to avert the clumsiness of direct barter. 
So that governmental relations are really relations with the 
people at large, and relations with the people at large auto- 
matically constitute governmental relations. 

The only reason that most congressmen ever do anything 
is to save their jobs. This is known as “ear-close-to-the- 
ground-ness,” or responsiveness to the will of the people. 

Now, why don’t we go out, as other people do, and mold 
the will of the people as to the relative desirability and adap- 
tability of building materials, and also as to the character, 
habits, patriotism and actual worthiness of the lumber indus- 
try? 

Swift & Co.’s recent advertising testifies to their subcon- 
scious knowledge that they must, nowadays, go to the people 
at last for judgment—for defensive justice, for protection, if 
you will; but they waited in this case until they had to de- 
fend a shell-hole, instead, like the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., for example, fortifying a hill-top even before any 
attack became imminent. The latter industry, like a small 
but growing group of men who might be called the statesmen 
of commerce, in distinction from the opportunistic politicians 
thereof, started to “dig themselves in” to public good humor 
early enough to allow ample time for effective work, which 
always is slow work. 

‘ This beats “masterly retreats,” however masterly they may 
e. 

Mr. Keith spoke truly and powerfully on the law of supply 
and demand. Modern advertising, in its broad aspects, as 
now employed by the biggest exemplars of “big business,’ is 
the only force known which can dominate and direct the oper- 
ation of that law. It does this by insisting upon creating 
for itself a determinative voice as to what shall constitute 
demand. Demand is the positive factor—the male element— 
in the law which couples it with supply. Demand is abso- 
lutely within your power to create and to maintain. You 
can make demand as large as you wish, and you can maintain 
it as long as you wish—by advertising, It would hardly seem 
to be a just demand upon or a proper function of a regional 
lumber association that it should, single-handed, in advertis- 
ing over its local signature allege or defend the worthiness of 
the lumber industry as a whole, except by the inference that if 
the public has faith in the individual advertiser a little of his 
faith may seep thru and soften somewhat his suspicion of the 
industry as a whole. 

But this is not a manful process of getting that done. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association could well do the 
big job and not only permit but encourage species associations 
to do their own selling—within a much larger horizon of gen- 
eral desire for lumber than they individually could create. 
Advertising of WOOD AS WOOD merely would provide a 
great expanse of canvas on which the individual sales- 
manship of the different species could paint its pictures in as 
bright colors as it wished, with a good, solid fabric to work 
on. This would manifold the power and value of every ad- 
vertising dollar spent by each species, and weuld indeed be 
what Mr. Keith so wisely favors; namely, CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK. 

In considering lumber advertising today it should be remem- 
bered that the chief market is now thru new and abnormal 
channels—fewer buyers and larger units of purchase. This 
makes it a matter of superimportance to maintain our pres- 
tige in the minds of those who are temporarily out of the 
market. We must continue unremittingly to cultivate their 
good opinions, of both lumber and lumbermen, so that we may 
keep them vaccinated against both loss of interest in us and 
a likely increase of faith in such competing materials as 
wisely continue to pay public opinion the compliment of ask 
ing for its favor. 

Furthermore, we should keep in mind that there is prac- 
tically no enduring good will value inherent in most of the 
great Government purchases. Certain species of wood of 
course are finding new adaptabilities that may lead to perma- 
nent outlets, but in the main, there is a lack of the lingering 
advertising value that clings to the small sale for normal uses. 
For this reason alone, it is more than ever a moment for act- 
ing with vigor and pertinacity in support of the best fore- 
sight we can muster. 

There never was a period when lumber could so profitably 
be advertised—by any and all means; never a time when the 
economic and political status of the industry could so easily 
be elevated and fortified, never a time when lumber as a 
material could insure future commercial dividends by so easy 
a course of advance cultivation by courageous and conserva 
tive advertising. 

The building industries are the only human activity of this 
hell-bossed period which are, in their very essence and spirit, 
the antithesis of, and the antidote for, the business of destruc- 
tion that now animates the brains and electrifies the muscles 
of mankind. 

The spirit and the impulse to BUILD is shortly to be the re 
generative agency of the world, as it has always been its 
mother-and-father-feeling—its solace, its encouragement and 
the genesis of its pride and happiness. 

There is something in this matter that is deeper than poli- 
tics, more stimulating than cold economics and more pene- 
trating than mere expediency. 

We who are concerned in the building industry are minute 
contributors to the broadest of man’s activities and the most 
creditable of his aims. 

It requires more energy to start a fly-wheel than to keep 
it going. 

“Today” comes first; “today” is war. But only the very 
young child is oblivious of a “tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow” becomes “today’—and still is war. But some 
“tomorrow” will be one of peace. Shall the machinery of cre- 
ation and re-creation—the amazingly efficient organization of 
the BUILDING industry of America—then be found to be 
rusty from disuse? 

Not if LUMBER can help it. 


BABA BALAOOIIOIOOOn 


A PILE driving crew at Hog Island recently established 
what is claimed to be the world’s record for pile driving. 
In nine hours and five minutes 225 piles, totaling 14,260 
lineal feet, were driven. This represents one pile driven 
full length into the ground about every two and one-half 
minutes, 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about July 15. 
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Yellow Pine 
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William Whitmer & Sons 
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1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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discharge the inspector. The governor of the common- 
wealth is the only man who can; and so far as the Boston 
market is concerned if these resolutions were adopted 
here they would be a dead letter there. 

Your president has neither the desire nor inclination to 
prevent the fullest discussion of these resolutions or any 
other matter relevant to the association, but it appears to 
the Chair that beyond a full and free discussion of this 
matter of the resolutions we can not legally go. It has 
been suggested that a committee be appointed to consider 
this matter in all its bearings and make a report, as our 
by-laws provide, to the next annual meeting. I shall not 
enter into a discussion of the merits or demerits of the 
resolutions, leaving that part to our membership. It goes 
without saying that a unification of all the hardwood 
interests and one set of inspection rules for all is a most 
desirable thing to have. In the language of the old hymn: 
‘*This is the way we long have sana and mourned be- 
cause we found it not.’’ 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler Are One 


This splendid association of able, experienced men is 
the avenue by which these results can be secured. The 
door is open under our constitution for every legitimate 
manufacturer and wholesale dealer in hardwoods. Once 
in a while we hear talk that the manufacturer or whole- 
saler is the whole thing. One is just as important as the 
other, no more, no less; both working together in harmony 
are the whole thing. This association, with a membership 
probably as large or larger than all other hardwood as- 
sociations combined, with a definite fixed purpose that it 
has never shifted or wavered from, knowing no section or 
class separate from any other section or class, with quick 
assets abundant to finance all its operations and pay its 
obligations, and a good balance always in the treasury— 
is it not a fair inference, with all these facts and benefits 
in view, and twenty-one years of steady growth in num- 
bers and influence behind us, that we should continue, in 
the future as in the past, to manage our own affairs, in- 
stead of delegating the authority to outsiders of whom 
we have no voice or vote in their selection? The way is 
open now, as it always has been. If changes in anything 
connected with the association are desired by many or 
few of our members, they have been made thru the regu- 
lar channels and in accordance with our by-laws. Your 
president most respectfully says that it would have been 
a courteous thing to do before sending this petition to 
every member of our association to have consulted with 
its legally constituted officers and with the chairman of 
the inspection rules committee. 

Under the authority given last year to the president, he 
has kept close watch on national legislation, especially in 
relation to labor legislation, writing to senators and repre- 
sentatives that the lumber industry is essentially in all 
its branches an outdoor and fair weather business; that 
as the farmer can make hay only when the sun shines, 
just so the lumberman can not haul his logs to mill or 
cars when heavy rains have made it impossible, and the 
same applies to shipping lumber or to yard work; and it 
seems a fair proposition if men can be conscripted to be 
killed they ought to be conscripted to work. The Good 
Book says: ‘‘s1e that will not work, neither should he 
eat.’’ 

Men can legally organize to fix hours and price of labor, 
but if lumbermen organize to fix the prices on lumber a 
heavy fine or term in the penitentiary awaits them. Labor 
unions when properly managed are a benefit, but if not, 
under unscrupulous leaders they are a grave danger and 
menace to the business and liberties of the nation, Of 
some of the labor leaders a former mayor of Boston 
said: ‘‘They are laboring men who never work.’’ Their 
power largely consists in that they are supposed to have 
and control votes. The story is told of a veteran stage 
driver who was a master with rein and whip, and could 
snip a fly from the tip of the leader’s ear. As they were 
riding along a hornet’s nest hung down from a limb. The 
man on the box with the driver said, ‘‘Snip ’em off.’’ 
The driver said, ‘‘ No, boss; they’s organized.’’ 


A Word on Taxation 


That the nation is doomed to pay high taxes in the 
future is inevitable. President Wilson has decided that 
we need a new revenue bill and the ways and means com- 
mittee has started promptly in its preparation. All the 
news from Washington indicates its drive primarily 
against the big income. It will be useless to object. The 
only thing we can do is to pay our taxes and be as cheer- 
ful about it as possible. Monetary considerations in fine 
are wholly secondary. Let us win the war by such de- 
vices as our authorities decree, and when we have done so, 
then we can discuss among ourselves the means of ecarry- 
ing the load down the long highway. 

Your president, with the consent of the executive com- 
mittee, petitioned Congress to allow the excess profit and 
income taxes to be paid in quarterly installments. This 
petition was presented in the Senate by Henry Cabot 
Lodge and in the House py J. W. Fordney. 

I want to call your particular attention to House Bill 
11599, introduced by Representative McArthur of Ore- 
gon: ‘*To prevent interstate commerce in timber upon 
which labor has been permitted to work more than eight 
hours and for other purposes.’’ I have had printed one 
thousand copies of the bill so that every member can 
read its provisions. I believe this association should pass 
as emphatic a resolution against it as it is possible to 
write, and I urge every member to write to his senator 
and representative in Congress, protesting against the 
passage of any such drastic, unnecessary, unpatriotic 
legislation. 

Three weeks ago today, in accordance with long estab- 
lished custom, the nation paused to pay homage to its 
honored dead, and to place silent, yet eloquent tributes 
upon the graves of those heroes who in the dark days of 
61-65 went forth to battle for the preservation of the 
Union, 


By the application of material tests we can think of 
the Civil War as a small affair, and so deprive ourselves 
of the inspirational value which, as sons and heirs of those 
who fought it to a successful finish, we are entitled to 
enjoy. The truth of the matter is that the tenseness of 
the struggle, the nature of the results hinging on the out- 
come, measure the importance of a war, and not the 
numerical strength of its battalions. Our civil conflict 
afforded the great test of our country’s ability to sur- 
vive. It tested the mettle of, democracy as a governing 
institution among men. 


The Heroes of Yesterday 


Titanic as the present struggle appears it is doubtful 
if its decisions prove more momentous in their bearing on 
the progress of mankind than did the verdict of Antietam 
and Appomattox. We then decided, comparatively 
frail and puny as were the instruments with which both 
sides made the test, that this was to be an eternal repub- 
lic, and that whatever changes we might make in consti- 
tutional methods we were committed to oneness of au- 
thority over the greatest heritage of natural resources on 
the western hemisphere. 

The Civil War besides gave to Americans of all future 
generations the inspiration of some of those great figures 
of all time’s records. We are far enough from the 
antagonisms of the sections so that we in the North can 
today rejoice in the loftiness of character of Robert E, 
Lee. When we think of the frightfulness and the bar- 
barities of the German commanders on land and sea, how 
beautiful now seem the lives of many of the great cap- 
tains of the Confederacy! What northerner can go to 
Lexington, in the valley of the Shenandoah, and view 
the recumbent statue of Lee in the old chapel, and the 
office where he was at work for the young men of the 
South, on a pitifully smali salary—disdaining those who 
sought to capitalize his reputation—without rejoicing that 
the little college on his passing with one acclaim joined 
his name to that of Washington! For thus Washington 
College became ‘‘ Washington and Lee.’’ 


Time will not suffice to catalog the inspiring figures of 
that struggle. The late William E, Chandler, former 
secretary of the navy, once said that he could imagine no 
future generation—say a thousand years hence—which 
would not pause to record in its standard histories the 
Civil War in America, with the decisions which it re- 
corded, as among the outstanding peaks in all human 
experience. We could think of no compendium of his- 
tory of that time so compact as to fail to name among 
those whom the world could not forget the son of Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln, the great prophet of our 
democracy, and the chosen interpreter of the upcomers 
of every land of what we mean in America by freedom 
and opportunity. 


As the dwindling bands of aged men wend their way on 
their pious pilgrimages, let us thus remember that while 
the scale of the operations of which they were a part our 
later day world has wholly dwarfed, just as the locomo- 
tives of their era seem toys beside the airplane and the 
wireless and the mechanical wonders of our present—in 
the things of the spirit, in the solemn triumphs that wear 
thru the ages, their fame is secure. They belong with 
the little band that defended the pass of Thermopylae 
and with those who fought at Marathon. Our present 
war will soon admit others to the same comradeship. In 
the triumphs military, theirs will appear infinitely greater, 
but in the high lights of human accomplishment, our lat- 
est heroes can add no claim of gratitude to that which 
belongs today to the men who were once our boys in 
blue. 

No period in my life gives me the satisfaction that the 
three years’ service in the Union Army does. We are 
making national and personal history. To this splendid 
body of patriotic business men no advice is necessary. I 
know that all of you as well as myselt, when in future 
times the question may be asked, ‘‘In the greatest 
struggle for liberty and democracy the world has ever 
seen, what did you do to help?’’ can stand up erect, hand 
on our heart and answer, ‘‘I did my full duty to God 
and country.’’ 

The women and children of the nation—God bless them 
—have done their full duty. Let each one of us here and 
now solemnly pledge ourselves to do the same. Tomorrow 
I shall hand the gavel to my successor. For the high 
honor you have given me for two years, the greatest and 
best of my whole life, I give my most sincere and heart- 
felt thanks, and the same to the executive committee, 
board of managers, all committees, our faithful and be- 
loved secretary, and to every member. The dear friend- 
ships made J hope to keep, and may you all live long 
and prosper; and let us hope and pray that before 
another. annual meeting comes around there shall be a 
lasting and honorable peace. 
to be with you. 


BABB DBLP LL 


REQUESTS SHORT JULY 4 CLOSEDOWN 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—Col. Brice P. Disque, of the 
Spruce Production Division of the Signal Corps, has sent 
out a request broadcast asking that the customary Fourth 
of July close-down in logging camps and at sawmills be 
done away with this year. In a letter that’is being sent 
out to all of the sawmill companies and logging camps 
Colonel Disque said: 


Altho I fully recognize that it has been the custom for log- 
ging camps and mills to close down for several days during the 
Fourth of July holiday period, yet, in view of our present 
national crisis, it would not seem proper that we, who have a 
great work to do in this war, should slacken our effort any 
more than those men whom we have sent across the water 
should slacken theirs 

I therefore ask employers and employees of every logging 
camp, mill and engineering and riving operation to take only 
one day’s holiday this coming Fourth of July. Please advise 
me of your decision. 


As long as I live I hope 
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changed and the thoughts of men are being changed. 
Great forces are being generated now to bear fruit later. 
Great powers are being evolved tending toward socialism. 
There are being born in the world forces that will re- 
quire all our patriotism and all our wisdom if this 
country is to be kept a democracy and not perverted 
into a socialistic autocracy. Continuing he said: 


In this situation, my friends, there was projected a year 
ago the idea that prices had to be controlled, that costs had 
to be determined. How? By the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The price must be fixed. How? On the basis of the 
cost of production and of reasonable profit. We went over 
the steel industry, over zinc, copper and flour, and gathered 
costs of production and turned them over to the Council of 
National Defense; and in that connection the lumber in- 
dustry was required to bear its share for the public good. 
It was my privilege to hear Mr. Baruch say last week that 
there was no one of men today more patriotically serving 
their country during the first year of the war than the 
representative lumbermen of the United States. 


Lumber Relation to Government 

This eee is under peculiar obligations because lum- 
ber is needed for ships, for cantonments, for wharves and 
for a thousand and one things needed in the prosecution of 
the war. The lumber industry is eager that the Government 
shall get its:commodity as —, as that of any other in- 
dustry. Its members are eager that the burdens of war shall 
be distributed equitably among them. 

Another reason of importance is that lumber is one of the 
great natural resources of the country and there is a broad 
tendency to have the Government take over business that 
deals with natural resources first, after the railroads have 
been looked after. 

Therefore your responsibility is to accommodate your plans 
so as best to serve the Government and to preserve indi- 
vidualism and democracy after war has gone by. The best 
way, in my judgment, is by the loyalty of codperation 
with the agencies of Government, which exists among you. 
It will interest you to know that a year ago, when the 
President of the United States came to the Federal Trade 
Commission and suggested that we look into the costs of 
manufacture, it was in his mind that he did not want any 
price fixing agency created that would be of a permanent 
character. He did not want a permanent body to have 
price fixing powers. He wanted to have that in the hands 
of some body that would fade away as the necessity fell 
away, so that industry might resume its normal course. 

You gentlemen have a great responsibility in aiding the 
departments of Government. The men down there are merely 
men, not omniscient, nor all-powerful. They are big men, 
trying to do a big job for you. Some of the best men in this 
country are down there working until hours into the night 
for a dollar a year and many of them who are down there 
now in that way are connected with the lumber industry. 
They need the advice and information, the facts, which or- 
ganizations such as this can afford them. 


The Wholesaler’s Firm Status 

It happened six or eight weeks ago, after my campaign in 
Wisconsin and after I had resigned from the Federal Trade 
Commission, that I was approached by a group of men who 
asked whether I would be open to a retainer to protect their 
interests in matters affecting lumber. I asked what their 
purposes were and they stated that their purposes were as 
patriotic as those of any group. All that they wanted was 
to have the same opportunities for sacrifice and for patrio- 
tism as other men were enjoying. These men represented a 
group of wholesale lumber distributers, and the situation as 
it then existed was, briefly, as follows: 

It was stated that those who were ‘in responsible posi- 
tions, charged with the execution of the plans of the Gov- 
ernment in the use of lumber, had taken the position that 
the wholesale lumber distributer was an economic parasite 
who had no legitimate function, no legitimate duty; and 
that the war was doing a good thing if it wiped the whole- 
saler out of existence. My friends, that judgment as it then 
existed was an entirely honest judgment, but it was due to 
lack of information and lack of knowledge. There is no 
economist in all our country, in my judgment, and no busi- 
ness man familiar with the way that industry has been 
ordered in Great Britain and France, but recognizes that 
the function of the wholesaler and retailer and manufac- 
turer is equally necessary, and each is performing a service 
for which he should be compensated in accordance with the 
cost of rendering that service, 

So that organization was ps.7ected, and I think I may 
safely say that within these six weeks the purposes and func- 
tions and service that the wholesaler renders to society in 
his legitimate place have been brought to the forefront of 
the minds of the men who are charged with this work by 
the Government. The attitude of these men has distinctly 
and decidedly changed—because we have been on the job 
down there, telling what the facts are. 

I cite this to you simply on the proposition that it is up 
to all of us to help by giving the facts with reference to the 
industry we may be connected with. 


Future Regulation 

In my judgment, either one of two forms of regulation is 
going to come. Hither regulation voluntary, which works 
thru sympathetic codperation between Government officers 
and men in the industry, or regulation that comes by legisla- 
tive enactment, as it has in fuel and food. It is my con- 
firmed judgment and belief that the most effective and best 
regulation is that which comes from within the industry 
itself as patriotic citizens, without the imposition of law. 
It is the best not only for the successful prosecution of 
the war but it is the best form for the future because the 
great problem we are going to.face within our generation 
will be the question whether or not this country is going to 
be converted to socialism or is going to be a democracy; to 
the extent that forces are set up to control the great re- 
sources of the country are the radical elements going to 
spring up and point out that these agencies being already in 
existence should be continued. Tendencies, sincere and hon- 
est but mistaken, are being manifested that would reverse 
the very foundations of our Government. 


Patriotism in Co-operation 


With reference to the successful prosecution of the war 
and also the future, should there be codperation not of a 
passive character, not of the character that illy permits 
these good men to act upon false assumptions, but codpera- 
tion of the active character that says “We are American 
citizens and demand our rights.” The advice, the informa- 
tion that comes from successful business men is welcomed 
and desired in Washington, and I speak from my own ex- 
perience. 

This flag is floating today over the trenches in France, 
over hospitals, over churches, ovér the high seas, upon the 
school houses in this country; and what does it typify? A 
hundred million people are in the war—for what purpose? 
Not for aggrandizement or selfish purposes, not for the sel- 
fish purpose of wanting our way over other people, but for 
the purpose of making the world a decent place for people 
to live in, for the purpose of preventing a bully power from 
overrunning Europe and smiting where it can not rule by 
law. The red bars of that flag represent the red blood of 
our boys, the white the whiteness of our purposes of lofty 
integrity. The blue stands for the skies, which means there 
is a God in Heaven who rules the world. The stars typify 
the forces that are ordering our red.blood and white pur- 
pose and the faith we have in God, that will save democracy 
from the brutish regime of despotism. 


E. V. Babcock, mayor of Pittsburgh and former 
president of the association, was introduced and in his 
opening remarks said that he was glad that no more star 
orators had been introduced to precede him, He an- 
nounced that on this occasion he would not talk about 


the hardwood lumber business but addressed himself 
to those subjects that are of higher importance and 
nearer the heart of all at the present time. ‘‘Our 
contest is with a hard enemy that has been preparing 
for fifty years,’’ he said, ‘‘and that does not stop to 
use any device or method of warfare that ingenuity 
can devise. We are rearing ourselves on the side of 
nations that have been in war three years longer than 
ourselves. Now that we are in, however, every resource 
of the nation in men and in wealth is pledged to the 
assistance of our Allies.’’ He continued: 


It is the duty of all of us to forget the lumber business and 
give our whole consideration to helping our Government and 
supporting our courageous Allies all we can. To stop the 
Huns we must do what they did for fifty years prior to this 
war: Give the business of war our whole attention and effort. 
We must mold ourselves into a single fighting unit, and then 
kill them. I’m tired of this mollycoddle optimism and pacifism 
that tries to make our people believe that Germany is starving 
and rebelling and all that sort of thing; that we will be vic- 
torious in this way and don’t have to make such vast prepara- 
tions to fight. We will keep right on going; and when we 
once get a-going we don’t know how long it will take, but we 
will lick the Huns to a frazzle. Let the Huns go as far as they 
please ; let them break the line if they can; drive the Allied 
armies into the sea. We will only fight them the harder, and 
we will match them, and then go them one better. 

You are either soldiers or you are slackers. There is no 
middle ground. Thank God, there are no slackers among the 
lumbermen. If you are the producer of essentials, go to it; 


_ whoop up production, make money, and do the best you can. 


The Government wants you to make all the money you can— 
as you will realize when the taxes come around next year. 

I am tired, too, of propaganda that there is so much of 
floating around in the country. A good many things are told 
to the parents and wives and relatives of potdiers “over there” 
that is undermining their faith and their courage to hold out. 
For instance, soldiers come back from over there and tell all 
sorts of harrowing things. Some have been in German prison 
camps and have escaped. They tell us of the horrors of these 
camps, and these tales are conveyed from mouth to mouth 
and reach the folks of the soldiers who already have worries 
enough. Don’t tell them about the prison horrors, or about 
the ghastliness of the battlefield. Rather tell them stories 
that will lift them up, that will keep them cheerful and will 
alleviate their fears for the safety of their dear ones fighting 
over there. The other kind of gossip I call propaganda, inno- 
cent perhaps, but nevertheless propaganda pure and simple. 

In this war we do not only have to stop the German sword 
but also German propaganda. Let us be good soldiers and 
fight propaganda to a finish; for this is more dangerous than 
the German sword, If you doubt this, look at Russia. Propa- 
ganda induced that country to accept an olive branch that 
when it was accepted turned out to be not an olive branch at 
all. And now Russia is a iemon tree, growing a full crop 
of ripe, juicy lemons. We've got to fight propaganda wherever 
we meet it, and we've got to beat it. 


Mr. Babcock then took occasion to refer to Pennsyl- 
vania, his home State, and to the part it is playing in this 
war. He told how Pennsylvania had sent more soldiers— 
180,000 in number—to the war than any other State in 
the Union; how Philadelphia is building the ships to 
convey these poys abroad, and how Pittsburgh had an 
army of 150,000 soldiers at home producing war muni- 
tions, steel and cars. Patriotism in Pennsylvania, he said, 
is ace high in the deck when it comes to financing the war, 
as in everything else. While speaking briefly of the 
financial side of the war he expressed the earnest desire 
that this country will lend to France all the money she 
needs in this war, and afterward give her the money we 
are now lending. This, he said, is only just recompense 
for the many things that France did for the United 
States duri.g the nation’s infancy. 


A Spokesman for the Returned Soldier 


Dr. James H. Tufts, of the University of Chicago, 
followed Mr. Babcock with an address on ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Red Cross,’’ He concerned himself especially with 
the problem of the reconstruction and reéducation of 
the maimed and otherwise disabled soldiers who will 
return from the battlefields of France. This is a topic, 
he said, which should be of the greatest interest to all 
employers of men, as it is from them that the Govern 
ment expects maximum codperation in its work of re 
habilitation of the soldier. Dr. Tufts said in part: 


The Government plans to do differently with the soldiers 
that return from this war from what it did with the Civil 
War veterans, and in order to do this it needs coijperation 
from the employers of men. After the Civil War the Gov- 
ernment granted the soldier a small pension and turned him 
loose to do the best he could. In many cases he sank to the 
lowest levels of existence, became a burden on society and 
died in the poorhouse. It turned out to be a poor policy for 
the Government to undertake to support the soldier; rather 
make it possible for him to support himself. He will then 
preserve his individuality and self respect. The Government 
now purposes to care for and restore to health as many as 
possible of the men who are returned disabled from the battle- 
field. This will be done under the direction of the Army and 
Navy departments in completely equipped hospitals, where 
he will be obliged to engage in light work to combat what is 
called “hospitalization,’’ a helplessness that often is charac- 
teristic of the hospital inmate of long standing. When he is 
dismissed from this hospital comes the period of reéducation. 
If he does not know a trade he will be taught one; if he 
knows a trade he will be taught to know it better. This work 
of reéducation will be under the direction of the Federal Voca- 
tional Bureau, which will use schools, employ teachers etc. for 
this purpose. 

Then comes the point where the Government needs the co- 
operation of employers in placing them in jobs for which they 
are suited. The Government wants no sympathy to prompt an 
employer to hire one of these men; it waats him to consider 
it not as an act of charity but as a cold business proposition. 
It wants him to find a job for the man that he can do as well 
as anyone else and in which he will give as great satisfaction 
as any other—this to insure a permanent place for him. 
And here is where you members of this association can lend 
your coéperation. Select just the right thing that a man of a 
particular disability can do around a mill or in the shop or 
office, and then let him go to it. With the reéducation that 
the Government has afforded him, and with the ability to 
respect himself because he knows that he is making his own 
way in the world, I’ll assure you success in the undertaking. 


Report of Inspection Rules Committee 


The report of the inspection rules committee, of which 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, Fenn., is chairman, was 
presented at the Friday morning session. It follows: 


After a full year’s practical use of the inspection rules 
adopted at our last annual meeting, it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to your committee to report that these rules, as indicated 
by actual results, have given mare universal satisfaction 
than ever before in the history of our organization. During 
the year which closes with this meeting fewer complaints 
and criticisms against the present rules of inspection have 
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been received than in any other year in the history of the 
association, and suggestions for changes have been very few 
and unimportant. 

Realizing that there is a strong sentiment among our mem- 
bers for stability in our rules, and no essential defects appear- 
ing in the rules thru their practical use by our inspection 
department, your committee has no changes to recommend at 
this meeting. 


When Changes Are Warranted. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that the rules are 
continually in process of eyolution and must be changed 
when necessary to meet changed conditions in the trade. It 
may be well to repeat some of the underlying principles which 
govern the making of inspection rules. Rules are not in- 
tended to lead the trade into new methods of conducting busi- 
ness. On the contrary, rules follow the regular and normal 
course of business, which is constantly changing. Rules do 
not make the grades but describe the grades which are gener- 
ally accepted by the trade. When the rules fail to follow 
closely the changes which take place in conditions of trade, 
just so far do the rules fall short of their true purpose and 
tend to become obsolete. 

Under war conditions changes in demand are rapidly devel- 
oping which may or may not be permanent. It is well within 
the bounds of possibility that another year may bring about 
the necessity for changes and further additions to our present 
rules. As an instance, the war is developing a large demand 
for hardwood materials in airplane construction. It is fore- 
seen that this demand is not temporary, as it is expected 
that the airplane will become a commercial product after the 
war and airplane manufacture will follow somewhat the same 
lines of development which the automobile industry has ex- 
perienced in the past. If this forecast proves true there will 
probably be a necessity for changes or additional rules to fit 
the requirements of this industry. The requirements for pro- 
peller stock are not fully met by our present rule for firsts 
and seconds or selects, yet a larger cutting is required than 
is provided by our common grades. Thus it is possible that 
a board which contains a propeller cutting may be below firsts 
and seconds in grade and yet have a value greater than an- 
other board which is firsts and seconds under our standard 
rules. These are conditions which must be met in the future. 

Two principles of inspection are involved in our present 
rules. Firsts and seconds and selects are graded according 
to the size and number of defects, while the lower grades are 
judged by the size and number of cuttings contained in a 
board. It is inevitable that this double system of inspection 
will develop conflict and overlapping in values, as instanced 
by the airplane propeller example. It can be expected that 
future changes in the rules will follow the lines of uniformity 
in the principles of inspection; that is, all lumber below 
firsts in quality to be graded according to cutting value. 
Firsts and seconds can remain a combined grade as at present, 
but seconds to be a cutting grade instead of a defect grade. 


Application of the Rules. 


Inspection under our present rules is applied by two 
methods: (1) In all standard grades except select we in- 
spect from the poor side of the piece, and (2) in select both 
sides of the piece are inspected. The grade of selects was 
introduced a year ago and caused no disturbance in the trade 
and it is quite possible that the addition of other grades may 
become necessary to meet improved merchandising methods. 
If important branches of the consuming trade use lumber for 
purposes where only one face of the cutting is required to be 
clear we should have more grades specifying best face inspec- 
tion. On the other hand, a large element of the trade requires 
cuttings which are exposed on both faces after being worked 
into the finished product, and there should be rules which 
accurately describe the grades used for such purposes. 

When these questions arise in the future they will be de- 
cided by your vote, and your committee wishes to mention 
these matters for your future consideration with the request 
that you give the subject the thought and study which its 
importance deserves and be prepared to vote when the neces- 
sity for the changes is evident. 


Changes in Prospect. 


In conformity with our by-laws you have received from 
the committee printed recommendations for additions to our 
rules to be voted upon at this meeting. 

Under new conditions the implement and vehicle trade 
are unable to supply their full requirements in dimension 
material for which we have special rules, but are using large 
quantities of plank in random widths and lengths. The pro- 
posed rule for vehicle lumber and dimension is put under 
the caption “Special Inspection” and does not interfere or 
conflict with our standard grades. The proposed rules are 
devised to admit into the plank such defects as are admitted 
in the vehicle dimension material under our present rules for 
wagon stock. We believe that the proposed rules reflect 
accurately the reasonable demands of an important portion 
of the implement and vehicle industry and are in conformity 
with present practice in the trade. 

The proposed rules for ship timbers are concise but very 
clearly and definitely describe the requirements for this pur- 
pose, These rules were drawn up in coéperation with Gov- 
ernment officials and representatives of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and are fully in accord with their ideas. 

During the last year changes caused by war conditions have 
developed a heavy demand for hardwood construction mate- 
rial. Whereas it was formerly an exception to find a hard- 
wood mill cutting construction material, it is now almost 
universal. The Government demand for this material has 
been heavy, and due to our lack of grading rules to cover 
this commodity we have had the experience during the last 
year of having our inspectors in Government service apply- 
ing the rules of another association. The heavy increase in 
demand for this material for commercial purposes also necessi- 
tates the adoption of rules to govern its inspection. 

We sincerely hope that you will give favorable considera- 
tion to the recommendations which we have submitted. 


The recommendations referred to as previously cireu- 
lated among the membership, proposing additions to the 
present rules were printed on page 56 of the May 25 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SPEED SHOWN IN MOVING FIR 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—Henry Talmadge, of 
Seattle, spent today in Washington. He brought a train 
load of fir lumber to Hog Island, Pa., in sixteen days. 





OPO LP ALLL 


IN CONNECTION with the construction of concrete ships 
it is interesting to note that a ship of this material is 
not ‘‘constructed’’ or ‘‘built,’’ but is ‘‘composed” and 
**poured.’’ The first seagoing vessel thus composed and 
poured in the East was launched recently at the Ver- 
planck Point ship yard. It is of 700 tons register and 
a barge will be used to carry coal or oil. 


SOME SIDELIGHTS ON HARDWOOD ANNUAL 
(Concluded from Page 42.) 


Diamond Lumber Co., former president of the associa- 
tion, has a son, F. Tifford Phillips, who is in the avia- 
tion service now stationed at Park Field, Memphis. 

C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, Ind., former president of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, said 
that the demand for Indiana hardwoods is very good 
and he had a story to tell about walnut similar to that 
that Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, had. 

President John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., ex- 
pressed regret that W. E. Chamberlin and M. E. Phil- 
brick, of his company, could not accompany him to the 
meeting. Mr. Chamberlin is again in Washington serv- 
ing with the lumber committee of the War Industries 
Board, while Mr. Philbrick remained in the East on 
account of the death of his mother. 

Among the Buffalo lumbermen in attendance were: 


A. J. Yeager, Yeager Lumber Co.; H. L. Abbott, Atlantic 
Lumber Co.; Charles N. Perrin, Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling ; 
Robert F. Kreinheder, Standard Hardwood Lumber Co.; A. J. 
Chestnut, A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co.; E. J. Sturn, Miller, 
Sturn & Miller; H. A. Plumley, Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 

The lumbermen in attendance from Memphis were: 

J. E. Dilworth, HE. C. Atkins & Co.; George McSweyn, Mem- 
phis Band Mill Co.; F. E. Gary, Gary Lumber Co.; Harold J. 
Richards, J. HW. Bonner & Sons; J. D. Allen, jr., George C, 
Ehemann & Co.; Albert C. Jahl, The Blanchard Co.; King H. 
Gerbach, The Blanchard Co.; J. C. Bonner, J. H. Bonner & 
Sons; Ray H. Goodspeed, John M. Woods Lumber Co.; R. J. 
Lockwood, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co.; B. I. Dulweber, 
John Dulweber Co.; T. H. Welsh, Welsh Lumber Co.; C. H. 
Coulson, Coulson Lumber Co. ; W. N. Coulson, Coulson Lumber 
Co.; Robert T. Cooper, Memphis Band Mill Co.; O. M. Krebs, 
McLean Hardwood Lumber Co. ; J. Thompson, Rielkadel Lum- 
ber Co, ; Sam A. Thompson, Anderson-Tully Co.; C. R. Pollard, 
J. H. Bonner & Sons; S. M. Nickey, Nickey Brothers (Inc.) ; 
H. P. Moyer, Mississippi Delta Planting Co.; Henry Sond- 
heimer, E. Sondheimer Co.; Ralph L: Jurden, Penrod, Jurden 
& McCowen; J. H. Townshend, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

Those in attendance from Cincinnati were: 

W. J. Wright, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; J. H. Barclay, 
Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Co.; Max Kosse, Kosse, Shoe & 
Schleyer Co.; D. H. Moul, D. H. Moul Lumber Co.; E. O. Rob 
inson, president, and F. R. Gadd, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States; Earl Hart, 
Leland G. Banning; D. BE. Buchanon, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association ; C. G. McLaughlin, The Atlas Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.; W. E. Talbert; M. Christie, James Ken- 
nedy & Co. (Ltd.) ; 8. G. Boyd; Fred H. Wade, Mowbray & 
Robinson Co.; F. K. Conn, The Bayou Land & Lumber Co. ; 
J. C. West, Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; O. P. Hurd; 
Carl L. White, Hardwood Mauufacturers’ Association of the 
United States ; Edward Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber Co. ; 
R. BE. Bond, Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 

The lumbermen from Pittsburgh in attendance were: 


Robert Allen, Dailey & Allen Lumber Co.; Fred C. Dailey, 
Dailey & Allen Lumber Co. 

The handsome badges that were presented the hard- 
wood lumbermen as they gave their names at the regis- 
tration desk were furnished with the compliments of E. 
C, Atkins & Co., manufacturers of silver steel saws, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The badges, which are artistic, are 
very much appreciated by the delegates in attendance and 
are so arranged that they can be detached from the pin 
and worn as watch fobs after the convention is over. A 
fob strap was furnished with the badge for that pur- 
pose. The hadge presents in relief the Statute of Liberty 
and the enameled design of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and carries the legends of the twenty- 
first annual convention and the date that it was held. 

A. O. Davis, secretary of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, and formerly with the Sabine Tram 
Co., of Beaumont, Tex., has been named manager of the 
hardwood department of the T. C. Clanton Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. The company is building a fine hard- 
wood mill at Beloit, La., which will be ready for opera 
tion shortly. 

BP PDA BAP 

A REPORT on the operations of the Canadian forestry 
corps overseas received by the militia department states 
that one company in France has made a record produe- 
tion of sawn lumber. In ten hours’ sawing they turned 
out a total of 156,000 feet, board measure, or 372 tons, 
of one-inch, two-inch, and three-inch square-edged, butted 
lumber. Logs sawn numbered 342. 








Storm-Proof 
Pigs Are Scarce! 


And every Spring they get scarcer, because 
cold, wet and exposure kill off enough young 
pigs every year to fill the packing houses, if 
they had grown to maturity. 

Warm, dry, light hoghouses are absolutely 
essential to profitable pig production—other- 
wise there will be heavy losses from disease 
and hardship suffered in inclement weather. 

Why sacrifice valuable pigs to the weather |t 
when so little money will buy good lumber 
sufficient to provide adequate shelter? One 
pig saved from death due to exposure will 
more than pay for a good portable hoghouse! 

Stop attending pig funerals and come in and {t 
get the lumber that will save many future gen- 
erations of pigs. We have plans for hog- 
houses, too, from which you can select and 
build the type you prefer—they’re free. 

DO IT NOW-—and save your bacon! 


Madden’s Lumber Yard 


North Lewisburg, O. 




















A RETAILER’S “AD” FOR THE FARMER’S EYE 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








Ordinary building work thruout the country being at the 
lowest ebb in many months, a few specially favored locali- 
ties excepted, it is only natural that sash, door and millwork 
manufacturers and dealers should be’ complaining of dull 
business. Orders are scarcer than they were even a few 
weeks ago, The encouraging inquiry that seemed to be 
springing up has flattened out. The country demand, which 
has been the mainstay of the trade for months, has shrunk 
to insignificant proportions. ‘This doubtless is due to the 
fact that on account of the extreme shortage of labor the 
farmers, even more than usual at this busy season of the 
year, are compelled to confine their energies to actual crop 
operations and have no leisure to plan or execute building 
improvements of any kind. After the corn is laid by and the 
grain and hay crops taken care of ‘there should be some 
improvement in demand from the country yards. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul sash and door factories are 
running at only about half their usual rate, and all have 
good stocks on hand from which they are able to make ship- 
ments promptly. The price situation is weak considering the 
cost of materials. Not much improvement is expected, unless 
there should be another run of Government business to take 
up the slack. City business is a little better than it has 
been, but not much country trade is showing up at present. 

Factories in the Cincinnati (Ohio) district are encouraged 
by the receipt of some Government orders and business from 
contracting builders who are interested in housing accom- 
modations for factory workers. Local building prospects for 
the rest of the year are a little brighter than they were, yet 
there is so much uncertainty in regard to the future that 
projected plans are slow in developing and still slower in 
being carried out. 

Just enough business is coming to the Kansas City (Mo.) 
plants to keep them running at about half the normal rate. 
There is almost an entire absence of special figuring on large 
jobs at present. 


The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., have a little better 
run of trade than a few weeks ago, but business is not up 
to normal. There are few dwelling houses being constructed, 
but factory construction is under way on a fairly large 
scale. There is much embarrassment because of shortage of 
labor, which appears to be growing more marked. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door plants are still get- 
ting a good many Government orders, which helps to save 
the day for them, as other business is of limited proportions. 
The Dundalk proposition, involving the erection of about 530 
houses for ship yard workers, will be an important addition 
to the volume of business. Optimistic expectations enter- 
tained early in the year have not been borne out so far as 
operations outside of Government work are concerned. 

The sash and door market at Tacoma, Wash., continues on 
about the same basis as recently. Prices on doors and finish 
are firm, Suitable logs are hard to obtain, 

Business at the San Francisco sash and mill work plants 
shows very little improvement. The output of the door fac- 
tories in the bay district and down the peninsula is nearly 
normal. Everything is running full blast at practically all 
the white and sugar pine mills thruout California, with 
about normal production in the pine door and veneer de- 
partments. In the cutting-up department a good volume of 
white pine door stock and open sash is being produced. The 
railroad situation is still unsatisfactory but the mills are 
clearing eastern shipments to the best of their ability and 
accumulations of stock are small as a rule. 

The window glass situation is practically unchanged. Most 
of the factories have shut down and production will be at a 
standstill for the next few months in accordance with the 
restrictions imposed by the Fuel Administration. Conditions 
would seem to point to the desirability of replenishing stocks 
without delay, while there is a full assortment of prices and 
qualities and before there is an advance in prices. 








Lumber Transportation 








COMMISSION FILES RATE DECISIONS 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, wu. C., June 19.—In a decision handed 
down in investigation and suspension docket No. 1139— 
lumber from Arkansas points—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that the proposed inereased rates on 
pine and cypress lumber in carloads from certain points 
in Arkansas to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and other 
western points are not justified. The schedules proposing 
increased rates are ordered cancelled, 

In another opinion the commission directs the Angelina 
& Neches Railroad Co., and its connections, to pay to G. L. 
Carriers, of New Orleans, $429.97 reparation, with in- 
terest from Sept. 9, 1915, on account of unreasonable 
rates charged on four carloads of staves shipped from 
Etiole, Tex., to New Orleans. 

The commission has handed down an opinion in No. 
8681—Republie Creosoting Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Co., et al—in which it holds that cer- 
tain shipments of lumber from Bogalusa, La., to Indian- 
apolis for transit and reshipment to Chicago were mis- 
routed by the initial carrier, but that reparation is denied 
for lack of proof of damage. The proceeding is dis- 
missed, 

In a formal opinion the commission has dismissed a 
series of complaints filed by the Elizabethton Flooring 
Co. against the East Tennessee & Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad Co., et al., challenging the reasonableness 
of rates on maple lumber and flooring in carloads from 
Elizabethton and Roan Mountain, Tenn., to certain points 
in Geprgia, Florida and South Carolina. 





POST AND MINE PROP RATES ADJUSTED 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down an opinion in 
Docket No. 8637—W. G. Chaney Co. (Ltd). versus the 
Great Northern Railway Co., et al.—of interest to box 
shook and cedar pole and post shippers of the Northwest. 
Several complaints were combined in the proceeding. 
The commission finds: 1. The rate on box shooks in ear- 
loads from Leavenworth, Wash., to Palisades, Colo., un- 
reasonable. 2. Rates on box shooks from Spokane to 
Palisades and other Colorado points not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 3. 
Rates on cedar poles in single carloads from Chewelah, 
Wash., to Mohrland, Utah, from Sandpoint, Idaho, to 
Leadville, Colo., and from Coalla Spur, Idaho, to Mont- 
rose, Colo., and on cedar per single carload from Gravel 
Pit, Idaho, to Alamosa, Colo., found unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed by more than 2 cents per hundred 
pounds the rates contemporaneously in effect on like 
traffic from Spokane to the same destination. 4. Rate 
on cedar posts,in carloads freight Ione, Wash., to Helper, 
Colo., found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded and ex- 
ceeds by more than 8 cents the rate contemporaneously in 
effect from Spokane. Reparation will be awarded on re- 
—— of properly verified statements of the exact amount 
due, 

In No. 8830—C. Fewing & Co. (Ltd.) versus the 
Spokane International Railway Co. et al., the commission 
finds that rates applied on certain shipments of cedar 
posts in carloads from Alpine Spur, Idaho, to Fayette, 
Idaho, via an interstate route were unreasonable. For 
the future the rate applied must not exceed by more than 
’ cents the Spokane rate. The commission also has handed 
down its decision in No. 8305—Vitginia Pine Timber 
versus the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railway Co. 
et al.—sustaining the contentions of complainant in parts. 
Several complaints were combined in this proceeding, all 
having been filed by lumbermen at Pottsville, Pa., Oley, 
Pa., and Potomac City and Princess Ann, Md. Com- 


plaints alleged that rates charged on mine props from 
various points in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, and 
on mine planks and boards from Roxbury, Va., to points 
in Pennsylvania between July, 1913, and September 13, 
1915, were unreasonable. The commission holds that the 
rates applied on mine props from Norfolk to Shenan 
doah, Pa., were not shown to have been unreasonable ; 
that those applied from certain Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia points were unreasonable, being reparation, 
and rates on mine props from Roxbury, Providence Forge, 
Newport News and Stearter, Va., and on mine planks and 
boards from Roxbury were not unreasonable. 





ADJUSTING COAL RATES FOR VESSELS 
{Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 19.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission has promulgated an administrative rul- 
ing authorizing railroads to make rates to ports on coal 
delivered to vessels, including bunker coal. The rates 
will be the same on bunker coal as on coal intended for 
cargo shipment. This ruling was made because of the 
fact that the increasingly heavy overseas shipments ‘‘ will 
in the near future necessitate the utilization of all our 
ports and the allocation of vessels in accordance with 
the capacity of the various ports.’’ 

This ruling means, of course, that study of port facil- 
ities on the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts has been about 
completed and the work of diverting a large volume of 
export shipments will shortly begin. This is designed to 
relieve congestion at New York and other big north 
Atlantie ports. It should help lumber shipments measur- 
ably, since ears will not be returned northward or north- 
westward empty where they could be shipped loaded just 
as well. 





INTERSWITCHING MADE COMPULSORY 


Toronto, ONT., June 17.—The Board of Railway Commis 
sioners for Canada has made an order regarding interswitch- 
ing, after having the subject under consideration for a long 
time. -The new order, which becomes effective July 1, is 
chiefly of importance on account of the provision that in 
future the railways are to be compelled to interswitch with 
one another at all points at which interchange tracks are now 
installed or may hereafter be provided. The order applies 
to private sidings and to team tracks. The chairman of the 
board in making the order says: “I am of the opinion that 
interswitching should be no longer carried on as a matter of 
grace, but as a matter of right. The general order should not 
be merely a tariff but an order which provides for and com- 
pels the service to be given.” 

Altho the compulsory interswitching feature of the new 
order is satisfactory to the shippers, the fact that the order 
also deprives the shipper of the right to select his route is 
objectionable, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has filed a protest against the order on this ground. If the 
protest is sustained by the board the order will not go into 
effect on the date specified. 


BBB PPP 


Aw illustration of a raft made up of logs totaling 
50,000,000 feet appears in the weekly bulletin of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce. The 
picture was forwarded by a lumber merchant in Val- 
paraiso, Chile, who wishes to make an arrangement with 
British Columbia exporters of Douglas pine to send a 
raft of Douglas fir to Chile in the same way. He writes 
as follows: ‘‘The consumption of Oregon pine in Chile 
is very large. A fair figure may be considered to be 
30,000,000 feet per annum. This coast is free from 
storms as far down as Coquimbo, and the port of Val 
paraiso is only very occasionally visited by storms in the 
winter months. In fact, it often happens that whole 
winters pass by without Valparaiso having any storms at 
all.’’ 








With Hardwood timber resources 
right at our doors, which guarantee 
a continuous supply of high grade 
lumber for years to come, the lum- 
bermen of the Cairo Peninsula have 
made this locality the lumber me- 
tropolis of the Mississippi Valley. 
Give us a trial on future orders for 
lumber or allied products. 





Merchant and 


THE BARTELME co. Manufacturer of 


h d 
OF ILLINOIS me es 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 


The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 


Gregertsen "Shing 
Brothers Co. a 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





es ‘ Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Louisiana Reilroad & laplementiings , 


AlsoC: ,Oak,Gum,Red- 
Lumber Co., Inc... (cyber onded Cedar. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 





WwW d—Sawed Pol d 
The Pioneer Shaft Stri > luda 


Ri Billits, Split 
Pole & Shaft Co. Hichenshatienebiie Bi lite 
Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 


The Hendrix Mill red Hinaree 
& Lumber Co., Ine. $5.-Milsnd Yards 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason ‘ holesalers of 
Lumber Company = “hen Hardwood 


umber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, iLi. 





OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 


Kellogg Lumber 
Company 
Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Ill. 





Egg Crocs, Ese Case F ere, 
t ° 
Bonen, Rnocities end” 
Cement Coated Case 
Nails. Carload 
a Specialty, 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 


Wagon and Dimension Stock 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 








Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. and Crating. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, II. 
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Klears”’ 


K 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips, 






¢ y" 
SAWED SAWED 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 

and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














A Dependable 
Bran 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
always possesses the same uni- 


form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 
nih oe esate 


who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


food readable $ 
type,postpaid, ° 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 















LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 18.—With most of the uptown sawmills operating 
full time and orders coming in nicely, hardwood manufac- 
turers express the belief that the remainder of the summer 
will bring them in a nice volume of trade. The car situ- 
ation is somewhat better and the manufacturers hope that it 
will continue to improve. Retail lumber dealers report that 
while trade is not coming in a rush they are doing a fair 
amount of business, everything considered. Sash and door 
men have been enjoying a good out of town business for some 
time. Building operations are not active and the permits for 
May and June were considerably under those for the two 
corresponding months of last year. Few logs are coming in 
from Kentucky and Tennessee and it is not expected that the 
supply will become any more liberal until the loggers are thru 
with their crops. 

‘Evansville will be the center of a subdivision in the new 
tenth regional district of the twenty districts into which the 
country has been divided for war industries. Oscar A. 
Klamer, president of the Schelosky Table Co., of this city, has 
been appointed chairman of this subdivision. At a meeting 
here this week with representatives of the thirty-eight coun- 
ties in southern Indiana and northern and western Kentucky 
the question of war contracts was gone over and an attempt 
was made to work out plans in regard to getting the contracts 
for the cities in this subdivision. ‘The local men believe that 
the new plan will result in Evansville and other points in this 
section getting a much larger share of war contracts than has 
been the case in the past. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., and Roy 
Sauer, of the Cottage Building Co., here, recently made a trip 
to Washington, D. C., to consult the United States War De- 
partment in regard to getting war contracts for local planing 


mills and other woodworking plants in Evansville. They | 


were sent by the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The labor shortage problem to many manufacturers in this 
section is becoming most acute and indications are that the 
problem will become more and more serious. 

Last week large delegations were in Washington, D. C., 
from the Ohio Valley, as well as the Mississippi Valley, to 
urge the Federal Railroad Administration to provide for the 
transportation needs of the country and to set aside suffi- 
cient money for the establishment of barge lines along these 
two rivers in order to solve in a measure the problem of 
freight congestion on the railroads. This is a great problem 
and one in which lumber manufacturers along the Ohio River 
are vitally interested. 

William 8S. Partington, secretary and treasurer of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, also chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, says the sentiment of the members of the 
club is for some kind of picnic for the club members later in 
the summer and this matter will soon be taken up by members 
of the entertainment committee. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 18.—It is becoming more and more apparent to the 
trade that the backbone of the present hardwood demand lies 
in Government orders. All the plants that are being operated 
on full time practically without exception are working on 
Government or sub-Government contracts. The building de- 
mand continues very light, the value of building permits being 
only a small percentage of the values for the corresponding 
months of last year. 

The hardwood trade in central Indiana does not have much 
faith in the reports that the proposed raising of the draft 
age and the classification of men for necessary kinds of labor 
will relieve the labor shortage in the lumber industry. It is 
the feeling among the Indiana hardwood men that if such re- 
lief would be brought about it would apply almost exclusively 
to the mills of the South. The labor situation continues to 
be very acute and is growing worse constantly. 

Collections remain good and the same high prices prevail. 
The veneer plants are busy, there being a good demand for 
their products. Most of the furniture plants are operated on 
full time, and the box-making industries have more orders 
than they can handle with ease. Gum has been tending up- 
ward in price, due, it is believed, to the recent increased 
activities of furniture industries. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 17.—-An interesting feature of the change that the 
labor shortage has effected locally is that workingmen on 
local lumber yards, in mills ete. are now being paid every day 
if they want their money, in many concerns; whereas if the 
regular payroll is made up once a week there is a consider- 
able amount of floater labor, and labor of a type that will 
not work until Saturday for pay. In some of the yards an 
inventory is taken every afternoon of the men who want 
their pay that evening. In the old days it was necessary for 
a man to quit to get his money in the middle of the week, 
but today the employer needs labor so badly, and so wishes 
to hold men, that they can secure even a half day’s wages 
and knock off the other half if they desire, in instances. 

The general market is excellent, with an especially good de- 
mand for all grades of hardwood. Thick oak is slightly 
quieter than it was, while thick ash is coming back somewhat 
stronger. Oak has been used largely by the wagon and wheel 
manufacturers, while the number of inquiries from eastern 
dealers for ash indicates that much of this thick stock is re- 
handled in order to secure stock for airplane manufacturing. 
Quartered oak is somewhat better than it has been, the de- 
mand running mostly to 4/4, 6/4 and 8/4, with plain oak 
best in 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, inquiries for either plain or 
quartered in less than inch stock being few. Hickory con- 
tinues fairly active in 21%4- and 8-inch stock, in common and 
better grades. Elm is in slow movement and sycamore has 
been dull, a car moving now and then where a low grade is 
wanted for crating. 

Chestnut has been one of the most active woods in the list, 
the demand being principally for sound wormy stock, as lower 
grades for cores and inside work in inch stock are in much 
better demand on account of the high price of poplar. The 
latter wood is in big demand, with indications that FAS 
grades will be much stronger in demand than sap no defect. 
It is claimed that so much poplar was shipped green from the 
saw as sap no defect that the large buyers have had trouble 
in disposing of it, especially to the British Government, ahd 
that the trade is working back to firsts and seconds. The 
gum market is good and firm, with the local demand running 
largely to 4, 5 and 6/4 in the lower grades. 

Prices are steady and still advancing, but not so rapidly 
as they did. However, jobbers’ stocks are exceptionally low, 
some jobbers being almost cleaned out, whereas production is 
generally cited as being below demand, with the indication 
that higher prices are in prospect, 

Walnut inquiries are off since it became apparent that stock 
that could be used by the Government could not be utilized 
in cabinet, furniture and other manufacturing. The furniture 
trade, while not buying so large a quantity of standard cabinet 


woods, has bought freely of woods to fill Government con- 
tracts, and the fact that furniture manufacturers are not fa- 
miliar with many of the woods they are now buying is shown 
in the inquiries received, in which long descriptions of the 
character of the woods etc. are asked. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


June 17.—E. H. Frothingham, representing the Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Agriculture, has been 
sent to this city to remain some time in consultation and co- 
operation with O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Frothing- 
ham will make it his special business to obtain all necessary 
information regarding local conditions, supplies, labor possi- 
bilities and the like, in order to expedite the work of the 
department and to simplify the routine of placing orders. De- 
mands are being made for hardwoods for gunstocks, airplanes 
and the like and Mr. Frothingham will collect all possible 
data regarding qualities, dimensions and so on for the Govern- 
ment. 

A meeting of the bureau of transportation of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was held in 
Oshkosh Wednesday, called by A. L. Osborn, chairman of the 
bureau. It was held to formulate details of a brief to be filed 
in protest against the proposed increase of freight rates with 
a minimum of $15 a carload. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


June 18.—With the Government demanding such very large 
supplies the Saginaw Valley lumber concerns are devoting a 
big proportion of their production to war business. As a re- 
sult it is receiving prompt shipments and little trouble is be- 
ing experienced in the transportation line. Prices on all 
grades are high and are advancing. The Booth & Boyd Lum- 
ber Co., of Saginaw, for example, reports that 60 percent of 
its output is Government material, and that business is very 
satisfactory. While the shipping problem for the present ap- 
pears to be almost solved the lumber firms are confronted 
with a serious shortage of labor and more men will be needed 
to meet the demands, 

Of great interest to the lumber and other shippers of this 
section is the announcement that the Port Huron & Detroit 
Railroad, the extension of the Detroit, Bay City & Western 
line from Port Huron to St. Clair, will reach that city by 
August 1 if the present rate of progress is continued. 

Morley Bros., of Saginaw, a large wholesale and retail 
hardware concern, dealing particularly in lumbermen’s tools, 
will inaugurate a new feature for the welfare of employees. 
The company has engaged the services of Mrs. Ellen Cum- 
mings, a nurse, who has been matron at the Homestead, and 
after a short course of study in the East she will assume a 
position with Morley Bros. and will look after the health 
and welfare of the employees. This step has been largely 
brought about by the employment of more women, due to the 
war, and the emphasis being placed upon health. 

Under the direction of Arthur D. Eddy, prominent lumber- 
man of Saginaw, who is chairman of the Saginaw County 
War Board, plans have been made to provide ample labor for 
farmers during the season so there will be no shortage in 
crops because of the lack of men. Under the arrangement 
each village and town is to care for its own section as far as 
possible thru the closing down of all business on certain days 
to permit everyone to go to the fields. For further assistance 
men are to be drafted from the stores and factories of the 
city for farm labor and will be sent to the farms. While 
there they will be paid their regular salaries by their em- 
ployers. An account will be kept by the war board of the 
number of hours of labor furnished each farmer and at the 
end of the season this schedule will be presented to him and 
he will be asked to pay what he thinks the labor was worth, 
this money to go into the war board fund, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 18.—There has been no appreciable change in the 
hardwood situation here during the last week. Lumber 
manufacturers are making greater effort to get lumber al- 
ready sold shipped before the new freight rates become ef- 
fective than to sell more lumber. There is still uncertainty 
regarding various phases of the advance of 25 percent as 
applied to the hardwood lumber industry and this uncer- 
tainty militates to some extent against new business. As a 
general rule the market shows a quite firm undertone. Stocks 
ure not excessive in any direction. Indeed, there is a short- 
age rather than an excess of hardwood lumber in shipping 
dry stock and this shortage is regarded as the real cause of 
the underlying strength of the market. Sellers occupy the 
position of vantage and they are enforcing the terms re- 
cently adopted by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 

Dispatches from Washington indicate that business men 
of Memphis, Greeneville, Miss., Vicksburg, Miss., Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., and other southern river points are making head- 
way with the proposition of securing the endorsement of 
Director-General of Railroads McAdoo in connection with 
the proposal to establish a line of barges between St. Louis 
and New Orleans on the Mississippi. 

Indications point to unusual prosperity in the Mississippi 
valley this fall and winter. Cotton prospects are the bright- 
est in recent years at this time and the outlook for corn and 
other food crops is good. There is fear that the large cot- 
ton crop promised will impair the price to an appreciable 
extent but the average cotton man here believes that some 
action will be taken that will prevent such a development. 

Box manufacturers at Memphis and elsewhere thruout 
this territory are working on as full time as labor conditions 
will allow and are enjoying a record business at the mo- 
ment. Demand for standard packing boxes is larger than 
ever previously experienced and manufacturers are forced 
almost every day to turn down orders. Prices are very firm, 
with an advancing tendency, and the situation is declared 
thoroly wholesome. Labor is the most troublesome problem. 

Cooperage interests in Memphis and the entire valley ter- 
ritory describe the market as fairly strong and demand as 
even more liberal than heretofore. They have considerable 
difficulty thru labor shortage which is affecting the rough 
material mills as well as the finishing plants. Transporta- 
tion conditions, too, are an adverse influence, but cooperage 
interests, where their handicaps are not too severe, are doing 
the largest business in their history. 

Memphis lumber firms are joining heartily in support of 
the $50,000 fund which is being raised by the women of 
Memphis for Army Base Hospital 57, Memphis Unit, ‘‘Some- 
where in France.’ The Anderson-Tully Co., May Bros., 
Gayoso Lumber Co., the Nickey interests and the Belgrade 
Lumber Co. have contributed $250 each. Several other prom- 
inent firms here have pledged $50 to $200 each. Mrs. T. M. 
Cathey, whose husband is one of the principal stockholders 
in the Belgrade Lumber Co. and Mrs. Frank May, whose 
husband is connected with May Bros., are canvassing the 
lumbermen for this fund and they are meeting with splendid 
success. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 18.—There continues to be a fair demand for prac- 
tically all kinds of lumber, but distribution is kept down to 
the strict needs of essential production outside of war ma- 
terial, and manufacturers of lumber are not encouraging 
new demand until the application of the increased freight 
rates has been made effective. 

Consuming factories, such as furniture, wagon, box etc., 
report activities in some instances ahead of a year ago, 
especially in the line of war demand. Demand for boxes 
and crating is very heavy and beyond the capacity of fac- 
tories strictly in that line of manufacture to meet, so that 
thru the influence of the local representatives of the War 
Industries Board some of the sash and door mills have taken 
on contracts for helping out the packing interests with their 
requirements. One or two sash and door factories have 
taken on contracts for airplane parts, and some furniture 
factories have been enlisted in the same work. 

Striking features of the lumber market are the strength 
of practically all the woods and the advancing tendency in 
tace of the impending price fixing by the Government. The 
cost of producing lumber is increasing all the time, and, as 
it is felt that a cost-plus basis is the only fair price fixing 
the Government can recognize, prices necessarily must go up 
with the advance of producing costs. Besides it is felt that 
lumber has not kept pace with other essential commodities 
and in all fairness should be selling even higher than it is. 
It is not regarded as at all probable that the Government 
will fix prices any lower than they are now, as the sharp 
competition that has existed in negotiations with the Govern- 
ment has kept prices well within reason. z 


A somewhat broader demand has developed from house 
builders, but that industry insists on continuing to disap- 
point in its progress of development. It is more the money 
market than the lumber market that is to blame, as it has 
become almost impossible for contractors vo secure advances 
from the banks for less than 8 percent, so that in some cases 
where more houses are an imperative necessity manufac- 
turers have arranged special funds for such improvements, 
and some building associations have persuaded their most 
prosperous members to increase the number of their shares, 
and consequently their weekly contributions, as a means of 
swelling the association funds for the making of what may 
be termed essential loans. Thus, when building projects have 
been financed it is found that the lumber for construction 
is forthcoming, and not at proportionately as high prices as 
the banks ask for their accommodations for the same im- 


provements. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 19.—Two cargoes of lumber arrived here during the 
last week, the total receipts being 2,115,000 feet. One of the 
cargoes, that of the steamer Grampian, was the largest ar- 


riving here so far this season, consisting of 1,400,000 feet - 


of white pine for G. Elias & Bro. The Charles Horn had 
715,000 feet of hemlock for Montgomery Bros. & Co. 

A flag raising and patriotic celebration was held at the 
yard of G. Elias & Bro. last Friday noon, with the singing 
of the national airs and addresses by A. J. Elias and Henry 
C. Price, a local attorney. <A local band furnished music. 
A fine program was carried out and the attendance included, 
besides several hundred employees, many from the neighbor- 
hood. This was the second celebration at the plant since 
the beginning of the war. 

Major A. Conger Goodyear, who has been for some months 
at Fort Sill, Okla., was called to Washington ten days ago 
and ordered from there to the officers’ training school at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., where he will act as 
an instructor. The war department has announced that all 
field artillery activity in the United States will hereafter be 
concentrated at four camps and the only artillery officers’ 
school will be at Camp Taylor. 


Angus McLean was here from Montreal during the last 
week to attend the annual meetings of the various lumber 
companies in which the McLeans are interested. All the 
officers were reelected. 

Buffalo building permits during the last week numbered 
ninety, with fourteen frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$140,200. 

The Rochester Automobile Club has extended an invita- 
tion to the members of the Buffalo Automobile Club, of which 
0. E. Yeager is president, to attend an outing to, be held in 
the near future at Manitou Beach, on Lake Ontario. This 
is in return for the entertainment given the Rochester men 
by the local automobilists some days ago and a fine program 
of baseball and other sports is promised. 

Buffalo dealers who have piling to sell, or know where to 
find it, are reporting a brisk trade in it. Oddly enough it 
comes in the line of building new ship yards, after it was 
thought that the lakes had more of these than they could 
support. It has taken some time, but two new ones have 
been established in the city lately. The older one, that 
of the Empire Engineering Co., is about as full of wooden 
ships as it could possibly be, tho it has been finished but a 
short time. Seldom has it less than three or four on the 
stocks at the same time. People who went out of wooden 
ship building long ago and who have been saying for years 
that the return to it was impossible will find out that they 
are sadly mistaken if they take a glance at this yard. To 
be sure these ships are mostly scows, but that is another 
term for lighters that are already beginning to go down the 
barge canal to the coast for use in New York and elsewhere 
where lighters have long been woefully short of demand. 

The other ship yard, that of the Ferguson Steel & Iron 
Co., has just bought its piling and begun to put them down. 
Great haste will be made, because this company hopes to 
produce a fleet of barges for fall trade, tho it will build 
them of steel. These piles are mostly picked up here and 
there over the State. They are mixed beech, birch and 
maple, and as they go into the water they are sufficiently 
durable. Oak is pretty expensive now for that work, as is 
also Pacific coast timber, while southern pine is really out 
of the question.- So necessity has produced just what is 
wanted and at comparatively low prices. 

It looks as if the barge canal, instead of being “a dead 
one,” will soon be a very “live one.’ People in charge of 
the transportation in Government interest say there is busi- 
hess enough already in sight to occupy the whole available 
fleet, and it is likely to increase faster than the fleet does. 
The idea is that the rail-rate advance will give the canal a 
proper differential, as it is hoped at least that these rates 
will not advance. Then private shippers, who are now 
afraid of the canal on account of its railroad rates, will see 
a profit in that branch of the seryice. 

It is reported that a large army warehouse will be built 
in this city for the quartermasters corps of the army, the 
expense to be about $250,000. Army officers say that this 
city is likely to be selected, provided satisfactory terms 
for a site can be made. 


~~ ~ 


Easy to buy, convenient to handle, no red tape—get 
a War Savings Stamp today. 








HYMENEAL | 


KIRK-SHRADER.—The wedding of Lieut. John Tappan 
Kirk, of Anderson, Ind., and Miss Ruth Blizabeth Shrader 
was solemnized Friday, June 14, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis I. Shrader, 1825 East Spring 
Street, New Albany, Ind., the ceremony being performed by 
the Rev. Thomas B. Terhune, pastor of Hutchinson Pres- 
byterian Church, in the presence of the two families and 
members of the Euterpean Club, of which the bride is a 
member. Miss Olive Shrader, sister of the bride, was maid 
of honor, and Homer E. Hawes was best man, Miss Freda 
Hartman being the flower girl. Following the reception 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Kirk departed for Indianapolis for a 
brief stay before going to Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 
whence they go to Boston, where Lieutenant Kirk is sya- 
tioned at Fort Strong. Mrs. Kirk will remain with him 
until he leaves for overseas, when she will return to New 
Albany to remain with her parents during Mr. Kirk’s ab- 
sence, Lieutenant Kirk is in the 71st Coast Artillery. 
Mrs. Kirk, who is a talented violinist, has been heard in 
recitals and public entertainments in the Fall cities, and 
was until recently a student at the Damrosch School of 
Music in New York City. 











JONES-ANTRIM.—The marriage of Miss Ethel Antrim, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Antrim, of St. Louis, 
to Louis J. Jones, son of Peyton C. Jones, took place in that 
city on June 12 at the residence of the bride’s parents, 25 
Kingsbury Place, Rev. Francis Gilgillan of the New Cathe- 
dral Officiating. The bride’s father is president of the 
Antrim Lumber Co. Miss Aura Antrim attended her sister 
as maid of honor, while Miss Dorothy Stevenson, of Dilman, 
Ill., Miss Florence Mott, Edgar Kauffman and Clellan A. 
Antrim, brother of the bride, held a daisy chain thru which 
the bridal party passed. Virginia Brown, daughter of Al- 
fred Brown, was flower girl and Peyton Clark, son of Mr. 





we 


MRS. LOUIS J. JONES 


and Mrs. Glasgow Clark, of New York, was ring bearer. 
The bride’s gown, imported from Lyons, France, was of 
ivory tinted satin trimmed in rose-point lace. A large re- 
ception followed the ceremony. After a honeymoon trip 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones will be at home after Aug. 1, at 5725 
Westminster Place. The bride was graduated from both 
Hosmer Hall and Vassar. College. 





HOLDEN-MURCHISON.—George H. Holden, secretary 
and treasurer of the South Adams Savings Bank and pro- 
prietor of the M. J. Holden Lumber Co., and Mrs. Mar- 
guerite B. Murchison, superintendent and matron of the 
new Plunket memorial hospital in Adams, to which posi- 
tion she was recently elected, were married June 6, at the 
rectory of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Adams, Mass., 
by the Rev. C. O. Rundell. The couple were attended by 
Associate Justice W. 8S. Morten and Mrs. Morten. Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Rundell entertained the wedding party at 
breakfast after the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Holden will 
make their home in Adams. 





FOSTER-BRANDON—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. Milton C. Brandon, on Upper Second street, 
Evansville, Ind., on Saturday, June 8, Miss Martha Anna 
Brandon and Lieut. Leroy Swormstedt Foster, only son 
of M. W. Foster of the McFerson & Foster Co., box 
manufacturer of Evansville, were married. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Hamilton A. Hymes, 
pastor of the Grace Memorial Presbyterian Church, in the 
presence of the immediate relatives and a few friends. 
After the ceremony Lieutenant and Mrs. Foster departed 
for a trip in the Northwest. Until recently Lieutenant 
Foster was associated with his father in the box manu- 
facturing business. He is now stationed at Camp Zachary 
Taylor at Louisville, Ky., and will take his bride there, 
He is in the 309th Ammunition Headquarters Training 
Detachment. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,264.165. Molding machine. Robert D. Eaglesfield, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


1,264,332. Woodworking machine. Stanislaw Przepiorka, 
Medina, N. Y. 


Flaine Band saw machine. Martin E. Shinn, Chicago, 
N LAOS ERS. Saw filing machine. John L. Keil, Plainview, 
eb. 


1,264,867. Log decker or hoisting apparatus. Frank L. 
Schuh, Elcho, Wis. 

1,265,215. Feeding mechanism for saw tables. John T. 
Leach, Rochester, N. Y. 

1,265,231. Boring machine. Emma T. Miller, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

1,265,277. Saw set. William H. Strickland, Bristol, Va. 

1,265,337. Box trimming machine. Arthur Isert, San 
Francisco, Cal., assignor to Pacific Box Factory, same place. 

1,265,501, Cutter head, Henry H. Payzant, Everett, Wash. 


‘HARDWOODS 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufact 9h omsialt 


St a ie 














Ss outhern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
\ FExg"™ Hardwood Co. | 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’’, 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48”’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock $15. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardw: and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 

ardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. . 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, When you want uni- 
a formity in quality, 
sal millwork and grades. 
Yellow Pin. ‘That’s the kind of lum- 
Structural 

Timbers up ber we are manufac- 
to 49’ long. 


turing. Try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BB HAL, Mamger, BEAUMONT 
& Hardwood Dept. TEXAS 


H. LEEPER, 6. S. A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 
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Newton eae & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 





Located on A. & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager, NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and {Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 
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* Ny 
and Shortleaf Timbers \ 
NV 
Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 
5,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. . 
W.H. HARDY, Manager. Ny 
N Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. N 
\N N 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal) Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
| American Lumberman petinn's.., Chicago 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 15.—The plant of the American Line Products Co., on 
the tideflats immediately adjoining the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., is reported nearing completion and installing of 
the machinery will begin soon. The company, which is being 
financed in Tacoma, will manufacture cross arms and wooden 
conduits for electric wiring. It will use fir lumber and will 
have a capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber a day. Both rail 
and deep-sea facilities are available. The company’s plant 
will cost about $30,000. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. is putting up a large club 
house at its plant at Onalaska for the convenience of its em- 
ployees. It will be two stories, with billiard room, gym- 
nasium, bowling alleys and reading and lounging room. A 
dancing pavilion, 50 by 90 feet, to be formally opened the 
night of July 4 has also been erected. 

With a very hot, dry week, advices were received by the 
State forester Tuesday that a serious fire is burning on the 
Olympic Peninsula in the vicinity of the Dungeness Logging 
Co.’s clearing for a new camp. A locomotive and some cars 
were reported burned and the flames to have spread to the 
holdings of the Dosewallips Timber Co. A large force of men 
is fighting the fire and expected soon to get it under control. 

Lumbermen of this city planned to go to Portland the last 
of the week to confer with Frank W. Robinson, chairman of 
the traffic committee in charge of all lines in the Northwest, 
concerning the provisions of general order No. 28, which 
stated that after June 25 the minimum freight rate for each 
carload of logs will be $15 instead of the present short haul 
rate of $7. Thursday, however, orders were received by Wil- 
liam Carruthers, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., from Chair- 
man Robinson that the minimum had been lifted, so the meet- 
ing will not be held. Chairman Robinson’s order reads: ‘The 
25 percent increase as outlined in the order is to be applied, 
but the minimum charge of $15 per car is not to be observed 
on the following commodities: Brick, cement, coal, coke, 
logs, ore, sand and gravel, stone, broken, crushed or round ; 
nor will this minimum charge apply to intra or inter yard 
switching.” 

Three wood ships into which went 5,000,000 feet of fir lum- 
ber were launched in two days this week at Tacoma, one of 
them Monday night and two on Tuesday night, within ten 
minutes of each other. Monday night’s launching was that 
of the U. S. Emergency Board’s Ferris type wood ship Hyota 
at the Wright Shipbuilding Co.’s yards, the sponsor of which 
was Miss Wilma Wright, daughter of President George P. 
Wright. The vessel was of standard Ferris type and the 
second of the kind launched at that yard. Tuesday night 
the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. launched the Ferris type wood 
ship Mazama for the U. 8S. Shipping Board, the sponsor for 
the vessel being Miss Grace MacF'adden of Port Blakeley, the 
15-year-old niece of President Charles N. Seaborn. The 
Mazama is the ninth Ferris type wood ship launched at 
Tacoma since Feb. 9 and the fifth at the Seaborn yard. At 
9 p. m. Tuesday, ten minutes after the Mazama took the 
water, the Foundation Co. launched the French wood ship 
Dannemarie, the fourth of twenty wood ships being built at 
the Foundation yards for Tacoma and the fifteenth vessel 
launched at Tacoma since Feb. 9. ‘The Dannemarie was 
christened by Mrs. F. W. Drury, wife of F. W. Drury, assistant 
Pacific coast manager of the Foundation Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


June 15.—Building in southern California continues to slow 
up with every passing week. The stock of lumber on hand in 
the various yards in southern California is lighter than it 
has been for several months. Mill prices have stiffened up 
somewhat on randoms the last two weeks. They have been 
offered here, during May and part of April, around $19 or $20 
flat, ship’s tackle, southern California ports, and now the 
mills are turning down offers of $21 on big lots up to a 
million feet or more at a time. It is generally believed by 
the trade here that the price of randoms will go to $23 or 
$24 before long. 

There is no change in redwood prices, which are of course 
well maintained by the various mills. The mills are oversold 
on common grades in almost all sizes. This last month or so, 
however, the redwood mills have begun to feel the dropping 
off in demand for lower grades of common; that is, No. 3 and 
construction, due to the fact that pine prices are considerably 
lower. 

B. F. Swanson, proprietor of the Swanson Lumber Co., of 
Pasadena, has been drafted into the service and was given 
permission to enter the special training school of Corvallis, 
where instruction is given to selected men in wireless, teleg- 
raphy, motor repairing etc. During his absence he will leave 
his business in the care of his partner, Peter Orban, of the 
Orban Lumber Co., and his own present assistants. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 15.—The lumber market is still regarded as satisfac- 
tory here and orders have been actively filled during the week. 
Just what effect the new rates fixed by the Government will 
have lumber manufacturers will not say, but they are satis- 
fied to await developments. The anxiety of the week has been 
with regard to the plan of the Government to do away with 
agencies, and naturally protests are going into Washington at 
a lively rate. The spruce production is still satisfactory. 

Great possibilities for American trade and commerce exist 
in Australia and New Zealand and the American manufac- 
turer can get business there by merely going after it, in the 
opinion of George H. Dowsing, who has returned after spend- 
ing thirteen months in those countries and who has been visit- 
ing Grays Harbor. Enormous quantities of lumber are needed 
in Australia, he says. The lumber sent there by vessels is 
simply a drop in the bucket compared to the demand. “Dur- 
ing the time I was there,” says Mr. Dowsing, “lumber ad- 
vanced from 100 to 200 percent. Box shooks are in big de- 
mand—the only kind of shooks they can get in Australia, and 
they are unsatisfactory. Not nearly enough of these can be 
secured to handle shipments of beef and other canned goods 
to the soldiers in France. One thing about the Australian 
buyer is that he and the New Zealander want the best goods 
and are willing to pay the price. Japan has dumped a lot of 
cheap goods into these countries and it sold because there was 
nothing else to get. Germany formerly did $150,000,000 busi- 
ness with Australia and New Zealand but has been lost since 
the war. Enormous quantities of grain and metals are 
stored in Australia but no ships are available. In one place 
I saw two million sacks of wheat ready for shipment but no 
chance to ship the great stores of products awaiting shipping 
facilities.” 

Cruisers working in the spruce belts of Grays Harbor Coun- 
ty say that previous cruises made by the county and other 
agencies prior to this year are practically valueless in deter- 
mining the amount of timber available for airplane spruce. 
It develops that reports of previous cruises in most cases gave 
only an estimate of the amount of standing timber with regard 


‘the big plant to operate overtime. 


to qualities requisite for Government airplane construction. 
When quality is shown in these reports it is merely that of 
No. 1 or No. 2 stock according to the old loading requirements. 
Recent cruises of belts reported to havé’a fine stand of air- 
plane timber show it is as low as 5 percent of the total stand. 
The county paid about $150,000 for accurate cruising of all 
standing timber several years ago. 

Fruit packers face a threatened shortage in box shooks for 
this year’s crops. Notwithstanding the heavy production of 
spruce box material as a by-product of airplane stock in Ore- 
gon and Washington a recent canvass of conditions, it is 
stated, brought out the fact that there will not be more than 
enough to go around. One California fruit agency estimates 
the supply is 60 percent short of normal. Altho the real de- 
mand for box material will not be on for a few weeks buyers 
now are active ard the price of shook lumber is advancing. 
The Government is a heavy buyer. Immense quantities are 
used for crating and packing airplane engines and parts, muni- 
tions, food and other supplies for the army abroad. 

Morning and evening salutes to the flag by all Loyal Legion 
employees of the Hoquiam mills were decided upon. The 
proposition, which came from Lieutenant Johnson, who re- 
organized the Loyal Legion, meets with unqualified success. 
It is said the salute is having a splendid effect on the morale 


of the men. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


June 15.—The Clough-Hartley Co. has been compelled to 
close down its saw and planing mills as a result of the 
long reported restlessness in the labor field. This action was 
taken Saturday, and whether the company will be able to 
resume the production of cedar lumber this summer is prob- 
lematical, The shutdown did not come as a result of diffi- 
culties between the employing company and its men; in fact, 
only last Monday the Clough-Hartley Co. established $4 as its 
minimum wage for common labor. Men have been dropping 
out of this plant, as they have from other plants, during the 
last few weeks, and as viewed by producers of cedar lumber 
this condition doubtless will grow worse instead of better as 
summer advances. Fir mills are pretty largely if not en- 
tirely manned by Loyal Legion men; but cedar plants, both 
cedar lumber and shingles, have no such patriotic organiza- 
tion, for the Government is not using cedar in its construc- 
tion work. Shingle mills, in all probability, will not be af- 
fected to the extent of cedar lumber plants, for about the 
former less common labor is employed, and this common labor 
is the source of most of the cedar lumber manufacturers’ 
present troubles. Because cedar lumber has not felt a price 
advance proportionate with the steady climbing of labor and 
log cost producers are not altogether sorry to restrict pro- 
duction. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports a great rush at its plant, 
for buyers, hastening to secure shipments prior to June 25, 
when the advanced freight rate becomes effective, are causing 
There are plenty of cars 
and plenty of motive power to make shipments, says the 
Canyon office. This report touches on the fact that log prices 
have been raised to $12, $16 and $20, which virtually is the 
old price list in effect before the Government caused the re- 
duction. The expected new lumber rates have not yet been 
announced here. 

With the preparation for building the big plant of the 
Norway-Pacific Construction & Drydock Co. here come two 
reports, as yet unsubstantiated, that a couple of wood ship 
building yards are to be established here. The first named 
company, in common with Seattle shipyards, has made ar- 
rangements with the Fleet Corporation to obtain skilled me- 
chanics from the soldier boys at Camp Lewis, and a dozen 
men were listed yesterday. One soldier, however, preferred 
to remain in uniform at $1 a day rather than go into civilian 
life on a weekly salary of from $30 to $50. 

Demand for red cedar shingles is reported stronger this 
week, probably stimulated by a desire of buyers to get under 
the wire before the arrival of the freight rate advance. Pros- 
pects, reports the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., are fair for 
some business during summer, altho prices today are low. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 15.—Demand for fir lumber in the territory sold thru 
San Francisco wholesalers is very fair, with the exception of 
random, which is now quoted at $25 flat, San Francisco, and 
$21 south. _The market is stiffer on clears, with very little 
stock on hand. As stocks are reported to be greatly reduced 
at the mills in Oregon and Washington, and the manufacturers 
are very busy on Government ship timbers and have a good 
building demand nearby, San Francisco wholesalers who de- 
pend upon water shipments have more or less difficulty in 
getting many of their orders filled. The demand for timber, 
planking, decking and other heavy construction material con- 
tinues good. An inquiry for 5,000,000 feet of fir reached local 
wholesalers during the week, supposed to be required for con- 
struction work at some large plant on the Oakland side of San 
Francisco Bay, possibly for the extension of one of the large 
shipyards. Northern export mills are not very desirous of 
taking on additional business under present conditions, with 
many orders ahead for timbers and commons going east freely. 

Great quantities of lumber will be required for contem- 
plated wharves, warehouses etc. on the water front of Oak- 
land, Cal. Following a conference held by Fred F. Morse, 
Oakland’s commissioner of public works, and J. Q. Barlow and 
EF. B. Leavitt, of the Southern Pacific Co., it is announced 
that improvement will begin at once on the seven miles of 
productive waterfront lying between the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific railway moles. The estimated cost of. the 
filling, dredging, construction work etc. is $25,000,000. 

The rail mills in Oregon, however, are willing to rush out 
quantities of fir to fill orders from California dealers before 
the increased freight rates become effective on June 25. The 
advance will amount to a differential of about $1.50 to $1.75 
over the present water freight rates from the Columbia River 
to San Francisco. Sales are readily made under Rail Dis- 
count Sheet No. 21, and prices are well maintained, altho 
retail sales at many of the interior yards in California have 
been considerably less in volume since the first of the year 
than during the same period of 1917. 

Redwood lumber is looking up, altho there was recently a 
slight lull in the demand for certain items. The British Gov- 
ernment, which recently placed a large order for vertical grain 
clear, is expected to close an additional contract for a much 
larger quantity in the near future. Bxport inquiries con- 
tinue to be received from Australia and other countries. 
Eastern demand for redwood tank stock and silo stock is good 
and many shipments are made notwithstanding the embargoes 
on some eastern railroads. House building gradually in- 
creases near the industrial centers, owing to the necessity for 
housing additional workmen. In the country districts build- 


ing is very slow as a rule, but in parts of northern California, 
where new irrigation projects are going ahead, considerable 
lumber will be needed: for the construction work. Redwood 
prices are unchanged. 

Good progress is reported at the white and sugar pine mills 
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and large eastern shipments are being made, despite the em- 
bargoes in the Hast, so there is no great accumulation of lum- 
ber in the yards at mill points. The supply of labor holds 
out well, improving the prospects for a good season’s cut. 
There has been a marked reaction from the position taken at 
a number of the mills at the beginning of the season regard- 
ing working hours. Most of the mills that began on an 8- 
hour run have increased their working day to ten hours, in 
the interest of greater production, but pay their workmen on 
the basis of eight hours as a day’s work. Most of the men 
have seen the force of their employers’ arguments to the effect 
that it is the duty of all patriots to produce as much as 
possible of the products needed to help the Government to 
win the war. 

San Francisco shippers are delighted to learn that at last 
the construction of wooden vessels on the Pacific coast for 
the United States Shipping Board has reached a stage where 
new tonnage will soon be available for export trade. The 
Matson Navigation Co., operating a line between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu, has been notified that it had been appor- 
tioned seven new wooden steamers of an average of 3,000 tons 
deadweight capacity. These are all nearing completion and 
will be delivered within a few weeks. They are the Wishka, 
Kunialt, Mahaska, Kasota, Wasco, Bolowi and Quiknek. They 
are all coal burners and the Matson company will man, pro- 
vision and run them, 

The Main Iron Works and other local engineering concerns 
are greatly rushed with marine installations, as a number of 
the wooden steamers built at ship yards up and down the 
Pacific coast for the Government are towed here to receive 
their engines and boilers. Altho a movement is under way at 
Coos.Bay and other northern points to have the installations 
made at the ports where the vessels are built, local shipping 
men hold that money is saved by bringing the hulls to San 
Francisco for fitting up. Every new wooden vessel built in 
the North has to have its decks recalked. Damp weather 
keeps the planking green, and when the vessel reaches a drier 
climate the parts above the water line begin to check. After 
arriving here the vessels dry out just fast enough to show 
where recalking is needed before the damage goes too far. 

The Standard Lumber Co.’s mill, at Standard, is running 
ten hours a day and cutting large quantities of white and 
sugar pine lumber. Heavy shipments have been made to the 
East, so there is not a large accumulation in the yards. The 
door factory and the box factory at Sonora are very busy. 

According to Cottonwood advices, the Hoxie sawmill has 
been leased by Albert Brown, of Berkeley, who has secured 
the timber on a tract of land in the Wildwood section and will 
begin operations shortly. 

Willis J. Walker, general manager of the Red River Lumber 
Co., who spends much of his time at the San Francisco office, 
is paying a visit to the big plant at Westwood, which is turn- 
ing out all the lumber possible under present conditions. The 
sawmill is operating ten hours a day and good shipments of 
white and sugar pine are being made to the East. 

The first unit of the sawmill and manufacturing plant to 
be erected by the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., at Susanville, is 
expected to be ready for operation on July 1. The mill build- 
ing has been completed and nearly all of the machinery has 
been installed. 

According to L. J. Simpson, formerly at the head of the 
Simpson Lumber Co., this city, which sold its principal plant 
on Coos Bay to the Buehner Lumber Co., plans have been 
completed whereby Portland and Vancouver capitalists, asso- 
ciated with him, will establish a sawmill and a ship yard at 
North Bend, Ore. The project as planned involves an in- 
vestment of $500,000. The new concern will take over tim- 
ber lands of more than 30,000 acres on the Smith River, it is 
announced. : 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., has returned from a visit to the member 
mills in Oregon and Washington. A new departure in the ex- 
port trade is an order taken for a cargo of 1,250,000 feet of 
box spruce for Cuba. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


June 17.—The lack of rain in the northern part of Mon- 
tana is proving disastrous and unless some moisture comes 
within a few days crops will be very light. It is reported 
that the crops in the southern part of the State are better 
and in the far eastern part they are fairly good. 

Forest fires are becoming serious in northwestern Montana. 
Fires are raging about twenty miles west of Kalispell in the 
Ashley Lake district, around Whitefish Lake and in the Hssex 
district ; also in the Swan Lake region, southeast of Kalispell. 
While no marked damage has been done and altho the fire is 
still in the slashings and cut-over lands, unless rain comes 
soon it will reach the green timber. Forest Supervisor J. D, 
Warner, of the Flathead National Forest, and A. BE. Boorman, 
secretary of the Northern Montana Forestry Association, have 
sent out large crews to check the blazes. 

Glen A. Smith, for a number of years supervisor of the 
Kootenai National Forest and stationed at Libby, has been 
promoted to the position of eastern district forester in charge 
of operations, with head offices at Missoula. His successor in 
the Libby office has not yet been appointed. 

The Register of State Lands of Montana has offered for 
sale 729,000 feet, board measure, also 15,000 ties. The tim- 
ber will be sold at a specified price per thousand feet, board 
measure, scale to be made at the time of cutting, and no bid 
will be accepted for less than $3 a thousand feet, the ap- 
praised value of the timber, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 15.—Northwestern Washington loggers view with 
grave concern the Government’s railroad administration's an- 
nouncement of an increase in the freight charges on logs, 
amounting to more than 100 percent, effective June 26. This 
rate is an advance of $8 per car minimum, er from $7 to $15, 
and loggers say that if it is allowed to become effective and 
remain in force for any length of time it will be ruinous to 
the logging industry. It is believed here that the Govern- 
ment has based its increase on haulage conditions and prices 
in the East and South, where the situation is different from 
what it fs in the West. In this section of the country the 
average logging train has a comparatively short run, ranging 
from twenty to thirty-five miles, so that a two hours’ run at 
the most would yield the carrier from $150 to $300 per train 
under the new rate. The difference in carriage costs to local 
loggers will be heavy. At the present time an average of 
eighty-five cars of logs is hauled to Bellingham daily by the 
Bellingham & Northern and the Northern Pacific and at an 
increase of $8 a car this would mean a total advance of $680 
a day, $17,680 a month, or $212,160 a year to Bellingham 
loggers. Logging interests hope that the Government will 
heed the requests that they have made to have the new rate 
modified. One logger says his company could stand an in- 
crease of 25 percent, but that 100 is prohibitive. 

The following vessels berthed at the Bloedel Donovan mill 
this week to load lumber: Schooner Fanny Dutard, 350,000 
feet, South Seas; steam schooner Wipana, 950,000 feet, Call- 
fornia. The steam schooner Fred Baster is due there next 
Monday to load 1,200,000 feet for Peru and the steamship 
Regulus will call about July 1 for a return cargo to the West 


Coast, taking 625,000 feet. At the E. K. Wood mill the steam 
schooner Shasta will call in about a week for a California 
cargo and the schooner Resolute may arrive any day for an 
Australian cargo. 

Orders for cargo lumber and Government demands have 
forced the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. to run double 
time and it will do so indefinitely. It is now filling an order 
for 125,000 feet for the Alaska Engineering Commission and 
on June 25 will begin putting 1,000,000 feet aboard the sail- 
ing vessel Hspada for Sydney. The sailer Ludlow will take 
the same quantity of lumber from its mill for the same port in 
August. The company’s bridge over the Baker River will be 
finished June 18 and thereafter its log shipments will increase 
from twelve to twenty-five cars a day. These will be put 
into the Mitchell boom at Anacortes and towed to Belling- 
ham. A good deal of this will be cedar, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 17.—The Government’s uses for lumber in Jackson- 
ville continue to multiply. Not only is Camp Johnston being 
greatly enlarged all the time, but now comes the housing in 
Government homes of thousands of ship builders’ families. 
Washington has appropriated $350,000, and the money is now 
available, for the purpose of erecting suitable buildings in 
which to house the families of men engaged in ship building. 
Work of erecting these houses will begin at once. 

W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association and vice president of the Southern Traffic 
League, returned from Washington today, where he and the 
others of the league were successful in obtaining modification 
of general order No. 28, which would have advanced several 
of the intrastate rates in this district several hundred percent. 

Jacksonville is in the throes of another street car strike, 
which is this time more serious than ever for the reason that 
the interruption of cars involves the delayed transportation to 
and from work of several thousand ship builders and thou- 
sands of soldiers to and from Camp Johnston. Because of 
these two contributing factors, the Government will probably 
take over and operate the cars until the strike is settled. 
The men struck for recognition of their union as well as for 
higher pay. The street car company granted the higher 
wages asked for but refused to recognize the union. District 
Supervisor W. C. McGowan, of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, has informed the strikers that there must be no more 
interruption of street cars, as this is delaying the construction 
of ships in Jacksonville yards, and that if the men can not 
come to an agreement Washington will take a hand. 

It was announced in official circles today that the Govern- 
ment is going to take over the G. 8S. Baxter Shipyard (Inc.), 
and that this site will be used for the large ship yard to be 
built immediately by Terry & Britton, who are going to build 
ten concrete steamships here. A big dry dock and marine 
railroad will also be built in connection. J. A. Bentley & 
Sons have the contract for building it. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 17.—New business is not offered in as large volume 
as previously, but prices show very satisfactory advances. 
Large Government orders continue to be booked; in fact, 
most of the stock being shipped from this section is Govern- 
ment material, which includes everything from 1-inch up to 
heavy timbers, such as 38x12- to 12x12-inch merchantable 
1905, and heart specifications 24 to 40 feet lineal average. 
The demand for 1-inch, No. 2, is especially heavy, with all 
workings being called for steadily. Stocks of this grade are 
very low; in fact, there is very little No. 2 in this section, 
with the demand still holding up good, giving the mills but 
little chance to replenish their stocks. Number 1 stocks are 
badly broken, but the assortment is better than in No. 2. 
Upper grades move fairly heavily, with B&better in flooring, 
ceiling and drop siding leading. B&better rough and surfaced 
also moves better than for many months, and the prices in- 
crease with the increased demand. While the movement of 
smaller timbers is heavy, the volume shipped from this sec- 
tion is not so large as for the last several weeks, but prices 
are steadily showing an improvement. Larger timbers are 
used by the Government almost entirely, with very few orders 
being booked for domestic consumption. Car material shows 
a larger increase in movement than any other item, with 
all orders being booked at Government prices. Shiplap, deck- 
ing, siding and lining are the leading items, with all grades 
called for steadily. 

Labor conditions show little change. Local trade still 
holds its former place as to demand and prices are very satis- 
factory. Cars are plentiful at most mills, with only a few 
being unable to secure the equipment needed, these being 
those located on one line hauls. 

Everybody in this territory is watching the development 
of Government price fixing for the domestic trade, and a 
great many mills attribute the decline in demand to the 
wholesalers and lineyard men waiting for developments. The 
outlook for southern pine is very good. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 17.—Half of June has elapsed and it has been per- 
haps the quietest month ever experienced by the North 
Carolina pine manufacturers. During the last week there was 
practically no business at all transacted in rough lumber. 
This condition has been brought about almost entirely by the 
uncertainty caused as to how far the Government will go 
in its regulation of prices. Manufacturers are just as cautious 
about accepting further orders at this time as are buyers in 
placing more business. In addition, most of the mills were 
heavily oversold on low grade rough lumber on June 1, and 
are now taking advantage of the lull in getting out stock 
already bought, altho greatly handicapped by lack of labor. 
It is safe to say that three-fourths of the lumber now shipped 
from this territory is transported by water, either from this 
port or from ports farther South. Notwithstanding the un- 
certainty which surrounds the situation, but largely influ- 
enced by the fact that there are still many orders on the 
books, taken at attractive prices, which have not been gotten 
out, the larger mills are very much averse to lowering their 
price levels even when quoting on feelers. There is quite a 
lot of air-dried stock coming into Norfolk, and the weather 
lately has been very propitious for air-drying. It is very 
probable that these small air-drying mills will make price 
concessions, as it appears with many of them stock is piling 
up. This may have an effect on the buying of the Norfolk 
and other Virginia box makers of the kiln-dried product, but 
the effect on other northern markets will be negligible, as 
these small mills will find shipping as difficult as many of 
their kiln-dried brothers. 

There is practically no market for the better grades of 
rough lumber, altho occasional orders are booked for small 
amounts. Where shipment is uncertain the mills ask more 
money. The prices of 4/4 No. 1 edge now range from $40 to 
$42; No. 2, $37.50 to $39, and No. 8, $35. The following 
f. o. b. Norfolk prices obtain: Four-quarters edge box, $34; 
4/4 edge culls, $32; 4/4 edge red heart, $31.50; 6-inch box, 
$34.50 to $35; 8-inch box, $35.50 to $36; 10-inch box, $36.50 
to $37; 12-inch box, $38 to $38.50; stock culls and red heart, 
$2.50 per 1,000 feet less than box prices ; box bark strips, $24 
to $24.50. , 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: . 
WATERTOWN, + e - FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


—” GulfRed Cypress 


Geert of Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Cypress District and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet,  Musten- Smarts 
Perry, Hla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


pressed CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 
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FOX HENDERSON, 


G. 0, WAITS, 
President 


J. D. HENDERSON, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar, 


Sec.-Treas, 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 


























Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 














/ \ 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 
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C.R. BROWNELL, 


Brownell-Drews 


President. 
C.H. BROWNELL, 
Ltd. Vice-Pres. 
Lumber Co., _Neote 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C:, Y. & M. V., N. 0.& G. N., G. & S. land A. & V. Railroads 








M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. RK. D. MORETON, Vice-Pres. 


CENTRAL LumBeER Company 


MANUF/STURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


S. E. MORETON, Pres. 











LOUISIANA 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc.s 
of Superior Workmai ship 


Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any 


or Length 
without Bark OG os 
You will Buy Genuine 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















Yellow Pine Long Leaf | 
Poitevent & Favre ae Car Material 


poe aa Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 4 








Powell. Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 








YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., nds. | 


Manufacturers of 


site tta ¥ ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stc ck and Car Material. 











cxvae Y Cllow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ "ST k4*" 








The sales of dressed lumber showed a decrease over the 
week previous, altho a slight increase was noted in Nos. 3 
and 4 }%-inch flooring and roofers. Part of these orders was 
from the Government. Prices of dressed lumber are firmly 
maintained by those mills inclined to take further business 
and the disposition of some is to ask more than the generally 
prevailing quotations when stock can be gotten thru promptly. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 17.—Dealers in southern pine lumber are marking 
time, awaiting the official announcement by the Federal 
price-fixing committee of the new prices at which commer- 
cial lumber may be sold, and the sawmills in the Beaumont 
milling district now have a chance to catch up with their 
orders, the filling of which had been retarded both by the 
shortage of labor and the scarcity of freight cars. 

Altho no lumberman in this district has any idea what the 
prices of commercial lumber will be, all are accepting the 
situation gracefully, showing a willingness to abide by any 
rule laid down by the Government. They all are confident 
the prices fixed at Washington will be in keeping with the de- 
mand for building material and with the general conditions 
that enter into the manufacture of lumber. 

Due to the scarcity of labor, a number of mills in this dis- 
trict have been compelled to curtail production, altho their 
stocks are badly broken and their orders have been piling up 
for weeks. The demand has come from retail yards in cities 
and rural districts, from the railroads and from the Govern- 
ment. The last named, however, is not buying any more ship 
building timbers until definite decision has been reached as to 
the type of wooden ship to be built after all of the Ferris- 
type boats are completed. It is generally understood in this 
section that the Daugherty-type ship will be the plan adopted. 
Until definite steps are taken, however, orders for ship build- 
ing material will be withheld. In the meantime manufac- 
turers are bending every effort to catch up with back orders 
from the commercial trade. 

The car situation gradually is growing worse, altho two 
days the last week local millmen said they secured all of the 
cars they needed. Other days they received less than 50 
percent of their requirement. 

The hardwood market has not been affected by the Federal 
regulation of lumber prices, according to local hardwood 
manufacturers. They understand that the Federal price fix- 
ing committee will deal only with yellow pine, at least for the 
present, and retailers, box and furniture manufacturers con 
tinue to buy as heavily as ever. 

It is hard to say what class of hardwood is in the greatest 
demand, as orders for all classes are being received here, and 
prices, according to the manufacturers, are in keeping with 
the age-old law of “supply and demand.” 

Loca] hardwood men have been trying for weeks to ascer- 
tain what plan of ship will be built by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation after the present orders for Ferris-type boats are 
filled. The hardwood men especially want to know what per- 
centage of hardwood will be used in their construction, for 
they wish to begin cutting as soon as possible so as not to re- 
tard progress in the Government’s ship building program. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 18.—The harvest thruout the Southwest is now in full 
swing, and, thanks to the big labor campaign carried out two 
weeks ago, there appears to be a sufficient supply of labor for 
the present, tho the crop in Kansas is running beyond ex- 
pectations. Where the Government report indicated a prob- 
able crop of 90,000,000 bushels, other estimators, whose esti- 
mates invariably run truer to the actual yield, now place the 
probable crop in Kansas at 112,000,000 bushels. At present 
prices this will be the most valuable wheat crop that Kansas 
ever has grown. 

As far as demand is concerned, the lumber trade here is in 
better condition than it has been at any other time this year, 
but restrictions are so many that the volume of business is 
not so large as normally, tho in dollars and cents it is about 
the same, in some cases better. Outside of a few items, 
buyers can not get near the quantity of lumber they would 
take, especially in pines and hardwoods. In fir, cypress and 
redwood the mills are better able to take care of the demand. 
Under the plans of the War Department for marketing sur- 
plus spruce it is expected there will be considerable of that 
timber sold in this market. 

Demands for labor in the harvest fields have slackened up 
building operations a little thruout the Southwest, and busi- 
ness generally has slowed up somewhat on that account, bank 
clearings in Kansas City one day last week having shown a 
decrease for the first time since the outbreak of the war. 

A great deal of the lumber business offered the last ten 
days have been tendered in the effort of buyers to get in “under 
the wire” before the new freight rates take effect. Manu- 
facturers, however, have made no promises of shipments and 
buyers will have to take chances. Shipments lately have been 
very good, however, and cars come thru in good shape and a 
good many buyers will profit by getting their orders in early. 
As a general rule the mills give precedence to orders which 
have been on the files for some time. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 18.—The local retail trade shows a slight improve- 
ment, industrial work and repair work to flat buildings, 
apartments and homes tending to make a showing, altho, of 
course, not up to the standard of other years. The big ship- 
ping yards report that they are doing a good business, altho 
there is a general disposition to hold off buying pending a set- 
tlement of the Government fixing of prices. 

Missouri hardwood manufacturers report that cars are be- 
ginning to tighten up, and that they may not be able to get out 
all of their orders that had been placed with the hope that 
shipment would be made before June 25, when the freight rate 
advance becomes effective. Buyers have been more con- 
cerned in getting orders shipped than in making further pur- 
chases in the hope of getting in ahead of the advance. 

W. M. Casey, secretary of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
who has been on a two months’ trip east, stopped a day in St. 
Louis on the way to his headquarters in Pittsburg, Cal. Mr. 
Casey reports that his efforts to find new markets for red- 
wood in the East were successful. 

Southern pine manufacturers believe that there will be such 
a rush of orders following the definite fixing of prices that the 
mills will be unable to supply the demand before the car 
shortage makes itself felt. With the steady increase of the 
number of men in France that must be fed, constant move- 
ment of troops to the Coast and the transportation of crops 
soon to be harvested, it is believed that there will be a more 
serious car shortage than has ever been known. The impres- 
sion is that those who wait too long to lay in fall stocks 
are going to be badly disappointed. 

Dealers in transit cars of southern pine who have been 
active despite the uncertainty of the fixing of prices have 
been well rewarded for their efforts. They have taken chances, 
but have found a good demand, some people needing lumber 
and being unwilling to wait for any agreement as to prices. 

A special committee of the Housing Conference, which was 
recently formed thru the codperation of the Central Council 


of Social Agencies and the housing committee of ‘the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and other organizations, has 
been appointed to establish a housing bureau, which will en- 
deavor to inaugurate permanent housing work in St.. Louis. 

A feature of the hardwood market is the demand for car 
oak outside of railroads. Manufacturers of cars for mines 
and other industrial plants are in the market for this ma- 
terial. 

Cc. W. Jones, secretary and manager of the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co., Plainview, Ark., was a recent visitor. He said 
that the thing that most concerns the manufacturers is the 
scarcity of labor thruout the South, from which there seems 
to be no relief in sight. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 17.—The general lumber market thruout this vicin- 
ity is practically the same as for the last two or three weeks, 
with the exception of a very decided quiet in commercial 
business. Dealers are loath to accept any commercial busi- 
ness whatsoever until they know just what steps the Govern- 
ment will take in regard to the fixing of prices. Prices re- 
main about the same, with no indication of a drop from their 
advanced levels, and a few items have shown a slight in- 
crease. 

Heavy rains have retarded hauling and loading, some of 
the roads in the lowlands being practically impassable for 
heavy teams. These rains have also had a bad effect on the 
output of the small mills. The transportation difficulties 
show some improvement. Embargoes to a few more eastern 
points have been lifted, facilitating the moving of commercial 
orders of long standing. Cars also are a little more plenti- 
ful. 

Labor conditions show no improvement; in fact, they get 
worse from week to week. This continues to be the princi- 
pal cause of anxiety among the dealers and millmen. The 
large negro draft that is at hand will affect Mississippi con- 
siderably, and the ‘‘work, jail or fight’? movement thus far 
had little or no effect. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


June 17.—While West Virginia lumber on the whole brings 
high prices, according to manufacturers, such prices are con 
sidered only fair because of labor conditions and the in 
crease in the cost of production. The market is good for low 
grade material, but because of the curtailment of building 
operations common and better grades of lumber are not mov 
ing as well as might be expected. The car supply is much 
better than it has been. Owing to adverse labor conditions 
and an unfavorable car supply, West Virginia’s lumber pro- 
duction will fall below normal this year. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., with operations at Sevy 
Bridge, Meadow Bridge and Oakville) is erecting another mill 
at Ivil, Ky., as well as establishing a logging outfit and ex- 
pects to begin sawing this summer. 

The Virginia Lumber Co., which has a large mill at Boyer, 
with a capacity of from 30,000 to 85,000 feet of lumber a 
day, sawing hardwoods, has put in new boilers and a new 
engine at the plant and has purchased a new locomotive. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 17.—There is everything in the situation to indicate 
a continued good demand for all classes of lumber, but it is 
very evident that as the Government requirements increase 
there must be a proportionate restriction in commercial busi- 
ness, and with stocks as scarce as they are now distributers 
can not feel altogether happy over the prospects, except that 
it is evident from developments the last couple of weeks that 
Government business will be more uniformly distributed than 
heretofore. The submarine activities on the Coast the last 
two weeks are expected to result in large contracts for the 
submarine chasers, and as many of the yards that received 
contracts for these small boats a year ago have about com- 
pleted and delivered the boats there are some facilities avail- 
able for this construction. There have been some large in- 
quiries in the market, some of them being for small sizes 
admitting stocks that might ordinarily go into the manu 
facture of byproducts. 

Outlying yards have been getting a fairly good run of 
business for alterations and repair purposes, but new build- 
ings are practically shut out thruout the market except as a 
construction enters into the administration plan for winning 
the war. 

Building interests have been trying to keep up a sufficient 
supply to meet the demand and at the same time to hold their 
yard and mill labor in the face of a very much higher scale 
of wages offered by ship yards and munition plants having di- 
rect Government orders, and in some quarters the opinion 
has been strongly expressed that the time is not far distant 
when the Administration will have to name a building mate- 
rial dictator in order to supervise the building industry so 
that a sufficient amount of lumber can be brought to the 
market, 

The official figures of the building department are in them 
selves encouraging, but private construction is at a low ebb 
and important contracts are few and far between, and in view 
of the conditions surrounding the building business the activ 
ity is not likely to increase. Architects and engineers have 
been working on plans for a number of large and important 
structures, some of which have been under advisement for a 
long while, but high material costs and poor transportation 
facilities have combined to prevent their starting, and it is 
now feared that they will have to be held up indefinitely. 
On the other hand, the Government requirements are very 
large, and the main point of contention among the distributers 
in this market relates to the method of distributing the 
orders so that all entitled to share in them may have a rea 
sonably fair opportunity. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 19.—T. B. Walker, head of the Red River Lumber Co. 
and other large interests, has returned to Minneapolis for the 
summer after an extended stay in the West. He has been at 
San Francisco, where the company now has an office, and at 
Westwood, Cal., where it is operating a large mill. 

Charles H. Johnson, of the Johnson-Dean Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, has been in Minneapolis several days on business and re- 
newing old acquaintances. He was in business here for some 
time, first as a manufacturer and later as a retail yard 
operator. 

D. H. MacMullen, representative here of the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Co., is making an extended business trip to the 
West. 

L. H. McCoy, of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., has been 
in Minneapolis investigating the market, and left here for 
Chicago and the East. 

John Kendall, Spokane, Wash., superintendent of the west- 
ern retail yards of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., has been 
in the Twin Cities on business for several days. 

Harry A. Muffley, sales manager of the H, B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co,, is back from a business trip to the Coast, 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


June 17.—Meetings of lumber interests last week were held 
in Cleveland to decide on plans to cope with several big fac- 
tors that face the trade—the resumption of the building 
strike, the increase in freight rates and the chances of ob- 
taining money from banks with which to continue building. 
Early in the week the announcement from Washington, with 
the request that banks and loan companies finance essential 
building operations, was received with satisfaction by the 
trade, but a statement by President Goff, of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., that more than $500,000 in taxes must be turned 
over to the Government each month by the local financial in- 
stitutions immediately put a damper on this possibility. The 
freight rate question is of rather minor importance to these 
two, it being the opinion in the trade that if the increase in 
rates will stimulate deliveries it will be a worth while move, 

At the meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary and general manager, showed that 
Cleveland yards are adjusting themselves to war time condi- 
tions. “The attitude of the Government has so seriously af- 
fected yard business here,’ said Mr. O’Brien, “that dealers 
generally do not figure on more than 40 percent of last year’s 
business, while up to a few weeks ago it was thought 1918 
would show about 60 percent of 1917. This condition is pecu- 
liarly true of yards which cater especially to contracting 
trade. The few yards working for the factory trade are more 
fortunate. They generally report a fair business. Prices are 
being fairly well maintained here, but the increase in labor 
costs and the freight advance on lumber, which will amount 
to nearly $2 a thousand, make it evident that the list must 
go up materially to cover the costs of doing business.’’ 

From the hardwood interests’ point of view F. 'T. Peitch, of 
the Peitch Co., showed that at present most of the busi- 
ness is with out of town manufacturing concerns. He pointed 
out that there is plenty of lumber in Cleveland to meet all 
the housing demands, if the money only is forthcoming to 
meet the building and housing need. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 18.—Wholesalers in Pittsburgh are still much in the 
air regarding their status in the eyes of the Government. 
The Government machinery that is controlling !umber is not 
yet understood and the lumbermen are certain that they are 
not understood by the Government. The patience and fore- 
bearance of the trade have become so, great under the trying 
conditions that they call forth comment from outsiders who 
understand, 

The growing tightness of the trade regulations and the 
demands that war needs are making on all industries are of 
course forcing quiet on the trade in Pittsburgh. There is 
of course a lot of business of small and scattered nature 
transacted all the time, and there appears to be a good 
volume in prospect as extensions and railroad needs are 
measured up. In the meantime the solution of the base 
prices for southern pine causes argument and vehement dis- 
cussion wherever mentioned. 

The Germain Co. reports a brisk movement on old con- 
tracts and sales where Government and railroad needs figure. 
The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. notes a general quiet, with 
inquiry from the yards moderate, but a little business doing 
all the time. J. C. Donges, who spent some time in the 
South, has returned, somewhat improved ‘in health and 
strength. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 17.—-Conditions in the lumber trade here have im 
proved during the last week. Some dealers find this hard 
to believe because they have not benefited by it, but the 
majority have, and the cause is almost entirely permits. 
Many of the dealers have been able to get a fair percentage 
of permits issued for hardwoods and for other woods com- 
ing from western and southwestern points, which gives them 
at least something to work on, Further. improvement is 
expected, as modifications of the existing embargoes to points 
outside of Philadelphia have been promised, and the Phila- 
delphia committee, at Room 4381 Broad Street Station, has 
been instructed to be more liberal in the issuing of permits. 

Several more Government enterprises are about to start 
near here, all of which will draw heavily on local stocks 
and on the lumber that might find its way here if not taken 
before. Chester seems to be going in strong for the housing 
end, as work is under way for the 622 houses for ship and 
munition workers, and a new housing proposition of 1,154 
houses has just been announced and grading work begun. 
This new operation is in Tinicum township, near the big 
Westinghouse plant at Essington, and will cost several mil- 
lion dollars. Not only will there be:the large number of 
workmen’s homes, but there will be a number of apartment 
houses, some boarding houses and dormitories. The Marlin- 
Rockwell Loading Co. has purchased 423 acres at Port Penn, 
near Delaware City, where it will erect a big munition plant. 
If this takes lumber at the rate the bag loading plant at 
Woodbury did, it will severely drain all nearby stocks. 
Bethlehem is also getting in the game, work having been 
started on sixteen 2-story barracks for the men, which will 
be used pending the building of 1,000 workmen’s homes which 
are being arranged for. 

Building work within the city can not be active, because 
there is no material to build with, and gradually the wood 
using industries are trying out substitutes or quitting. 
Stocks continue to dwindle and prices to go up in propor- 
tion, Oak seems to be the only hardwood that the Govern- 
ment is taking in quantities large enough seriously to affect 
the market, and with better shipments the hardwood situa- 
tion seems in a fair way to be eased up. In southern and 
North Carolina pine, cypress, hemlock and white pine, how- 
ever, the relief is but a hope. Prices are very high, ship- 
ments indefinite and demand enough to take about ten times 
as much as can be gotten. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has put itself strongly on rec- 
ord in favor of prompt work on canals in resolutions, copies 
of which have been sent to senators and congressmen de- 
claring that an efficient system of intercoastal waterways, 
linking the Atlantic ports with many navigable rivers, would 
be of great commercial value in the future besides being of 
estimable service in defending Atlantic ports from attack in 


war-times. 
BANGOR, ME. 


June 17.—The revival of ship building has created such a 
demand for oak timber that farmers are cutting every tree 
of that species in sight. Those who have fancied that 
all the timber on the Penobscot below and anywhere near 
Bangor was cut off long ago and no more has grown have 
been surprised lately to learn that considerable quantities 
of good sized spruce and pine have been cut this last winter 
within ten miles of the city, also some large hemlock, and now 
it develops that there is much oak along the steep river 
banks. Don A. Sargent has been sending oak to the new 
shipyard at Sandy Point for some months, cutting the trees 
within a few miles of his mill in South Orrington. 

So scarce has spruce lumber become in the market that in 


order to get materials for dwelling houses to shelter the ship- 
builders swarming into Bath the Texas Co. has bought sev- 
eral of the grandstands at Maine trotting parks and is having 
the structures taken apart and the material shipped to the 
busy city at the mouth of the Kennebec. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


June 17.—The retail lumber business, compared with former 
years at this period, is rather slow and stocks move more 
or less irregularly and with a lack of snap, due to the small 
demand for frame construction purposes. However, the state 
of retail trade is perhaps the only unfavorable spot in the 
general lumber business, as mills continue to be rushed with 
orders and ship at a rate limited only by the number of cars 
available for loading. Government requirements, of course, 
get quick dispatch and as this business forms a considerable 
part of the total the movement may be said to be large and 
growing more so every day. Milwaukee wholesale lumber 
dealers who have recently visited the mills say that while 
the labor situation is unfavorable the forces at most plants 
are not far below the average, but to obtain the additional 
men the owners would like to get in order to bring produc- 
tion forward to meet requirements is almost impossible. 

The Labor Forward Movement in Wisconsin is reaching out 
into the timber country and meetings are being held at 
various centers of the North for the purpose of effecting 
organizations among employees. The movement takes in all 
men engaged in the woodworking industry, from mill and 
yard workers to manufacturing industries. Union organizers 
speak mostly of the benefit of organization to meet condi- 
tions arising at the close of the war rather than of any im- 
mediate benefit, altho shorter hours, higher wages and “better 
conditions” generally are set forth as arguments, 

Wooden ship building in Wisconsin ports on Lake Mich- 
igan, Lake Superior, and Green Bay shows rapid expansion. 
The Northwest Engineering Works, Green Bay, is to spend 
$150,000 in enlarging its yards and shops to build a consider- 
able number of wooden and steel tugs for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The Universal Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, is making good progress in enlarging the former yards 
of Rieboldt, Wolter & Co. to undertake a large contract for 
the Government. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


June 17.—Local lumbermen report conditions satisfactory, 
with shipments speedy and demand good, there being but 
slight fluctuation in prices, which in the main are steady. 

The H. F. Below Lumber Co. is now settled in its new quar- 
ters in Marinette. The yard formerly used by the Roper 
Cedar Co. in Menominee has been secured for a wholesale 
yard by the local concern. The company has distributing 
offices in Chicago and Detroit. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 15.—Some straight cars of 2-inch dimension are sell 
ing at $1 off discount 21, but lumber in general is selling at 
discount 21, with the exception of vertical grain flooring step- 
ping and flat finish, and that is going at $1 to $2 off discount 
22, While there is no radical change as compared with pre- 
vious reports, the market is a shade firmer than a few days 
ago and is as firm as it can possibly be at present levels. 
Mills have all the business they can handle; in fact, they 
are able to take care of exactly as many cars as they secure 
men for loading. The scarcity of loading men is a source of 
embarrassment and some concerns are just pinching out day 
by day. Millmen continue to feel the competition of ship- 
yards for labor and more than one establishment during the 
last week has lost employees who have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of higher wages in the shipbuilding industry. It seems 
to be true that after June 25, when the riew freight rates go 
into effect, there will be a readjustment. 

As to the rate situation, unofficial advices are that the 
Railroad Administration will apply new schedules to Central 
Freight Association territory, so that the rates to those 
points will not be higher than to the Atlantic seaboard, 
Under the original order Central territory is figured on the 
rate to Chicago in combination with the local east of that 
point. Figuring 25 percent as the maximum per hundred, 
this means an advance of 2 nickels to Pittsburgh, as com- 
pared with 1 nickel to New York, A readjustment would 
require that all points in Central territory would be figured 
on the basis of thru rates—a plan that would remove a real 
barrier against the lumber and shingles of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Seattle’s housing problem, which is closely related to the 
present demand for lumber, is found in a decided shortage 
of 4- to 6-room structures suitable for new comers such as 
ship laborers, who usually go to work the day of arrival. 
Owing to the protest of the Chamber of Commerce and num- 
erous fraternal organizations, landlords for most part have 
decided not to exclude families with small children, and in 
that way they have aided materially in lessening the short- 
age. The housing committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which is working in conjunction with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, reports approximately 125 registrations daily, 
nine-tenths of which number are made up of workers for the 
ship yards and allied industries. The fact that the town is 
short of residences at the outset of the summer vacation sea- 
son points to a continued demand for building materials. 

Spruce lumbermen thruout the Pacific Northwest, including 
all men at the mills and logging camps, daily show their 
respect to the flag by standing uncovered for fifteen seconds 
at the beginning and the end of the work day. Soldiers 
employed in the mills and camps stand at attention. This 
plan was adopted in the Grays Harbor region at the in- 
stance of Lieut. Walter S.-Johnson, and the movement was 
inaugurated at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co.’s mill 
and at the Blagen plant by Sergt. J. EB. Shields. 

Lake Washington, Seattle’s fresh water harbor, now con- 
nected with the sea by canal, will soon launch its first 
ocean-going wooden steamship. It is a 3,250-ton vessel being 
built for the Oriental Navigation Co. of New York by the 
Anderson Shipbuilding Corporation at Houghton. Capt, John 
I. Anderson, president of the corporation, is building two 
ships for the Oriental Navigation Co. and two other wooden 
ships for Hannevig Bros., of New York. The Anderson pay- 
roll is $90,000 a month. 

The seasonai warning against forest fires has just been 
sounded by R. L. Fromme, forest supervisor, which has just 
visited the Olympic Peninsula and has returned to Olympia 
by way of Seattle. He reports a fire on the Lower Doce- 
wallips, in a new logging camp of the Maryott & Spencer Co. 
An area of about six square miles is burning in scattered 
patches and an element of danger still exists, altho a hard 
fight has been made by the Washington Fire Association and 
by logging crews. The Maryott & Spencer equipment at the 
camp northwest of Brinnon was destroyed, a number of rail- 
road bridges were weakened, and several miles of track put 
out of commission. The loss also extends to several million 
feet of logs. Supervisor Fromme says that considering the 
unusually light snow of last winter these early fires presage 
a bad season, unless people exercise more than usual care 
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pases tenn thn ene eT 
Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 


























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready toship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








nn ya Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash _[ardwood Co. 












UF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Menaiaapwete 





Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Baldwin, Handweed 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 





Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 





Specials 


1 car 1x4 No, 2 and better ADYP rough 

1 car 1x4 and wider No. 2 and better ADYP rough 
2 to 3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. plain red and white oak 
3 to 5 cars 4/4 and 5/4 No. 2 and No. 1 Com, sap gum 

lcar 6/4 1s and 2d sap gum 

1 to 2 cars 8/4 ls and 2d sap gum 
1 to 2 cars 8/4 No. 1,;Common sap gum 

lcar 5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 and No. 3 Com. popler 

(15% No. 3) 

2 cars 8/4 No. 2 and No. 3 Com. poplar (15% No. 3) 

2 to 4 cars 4x4 to 10x10—10 to 30’ No. 1 YP rough 


Let us quote you on the above stock 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
















L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


iat Yellow Pine 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills:— Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points:— Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ‘ Dantzler” Moss Point, Mississippi. 








° 1 od Manufacturer and Wholesaler 
o P. PRICE, GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR SPECIALTY: — 2x4 10’ to 16’ 
S. & E. No.2 and Better Close Grain 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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Lutcher & Moore svR#9+0< 
wurcueR, Cypress Lumber Co. 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 


Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 
Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
“grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 


s ¢ 


™M A 
“THE WOOP ETERNAL” Tun Mus Re USPnQme, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 
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The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 
Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


LOUISIANA RED. CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 
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Tupelo— Hardwoods 
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with camp fires, slash burnings and other assumed fire neces- 
sities, 

Last year’s tax levy from timber owners for fire protec- 
tion was 2 cents an acre, making the levy approximately 
$12,000. Of that sum F. E. Pape, State fire warden, has col- 
lected $6,978 and the balance is being received at the rate of 
$150 a day. But a question has arisen over the method of 
handling the money. State Treasurer W. W. Sherman hav- 
ing petitioned the supreme court for a writ of mandate to 
compel Pape to pay the money into the State treasury; 
where it would remain until spent by legislative appropria- 
tion. The hearing has been set for June 21. 

As to spruce production, announcement is made that in 
the Olympic Peninsula the output for airplane stock will be 
increased by the construction of a mill with a capacity of 
1,200,000 feet in eighteen hours, or fifty carloads a day. The 
mill will be located at Lake Pleasant, forty miles from Port 
Angeles, and the mill and camps will employ 3,000 men, It 
is reported that Sims & Carey have already begun driving 
piles for the mill foundation. The mill will be located in 
the heart of a region said to contain the largest belt of 
standing spruce in the world. The announcement is made 
coincident with the fact that Provost Marshal General 
Crowder, in Washington, D. C., has issued a call for 9,000 
white draft registrants qualified for special limited military 
service, who will be put to work in the aeronautical corps 
and sent to Vancouver, Wash., to get out airplane materials. 

Probably half a million dollars for cottages in the dis- 
trict of the Puget Sound Navy Yard is the program en- 
trusted to J. E. Barnes, who has just returned to Bremerton, 
after having spent three years in the national capital as the 
representative of the Bremerton Commercial Club and the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. There will be 300 bungalows, 
constructed of Washington fir and roofed with red cedar 
shingles, the size of the houses being four, five and six rooms 
each. C. C. Thorpe, of Minneapolis, will assist Mr. Barnes. 
The Government's plan is to lend money to a holding cor- 
poration of Bremerton citizens and sell the houses to work- 
ers on payment of a small deposit and easy annual pay- 
ments. It is also the Government’s plan to reappraise the 
properties after the war and charge excessive war costs. 

A. H. Sager, until June 1 secretary of the Blackwell-Sager 
Lumber Co., with offices in Seattle, has severed his official 
connection with that concern and will no longer take an 
active part in its business. 

A. J. Barker, of the Acine Lumber & Shingle Co., Chicago, 
is in Seattle, familiarizing himself with mill conditions and 
strengthening his connections. He will visit California be- 
fore returning to his home office. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 15.—Oregon loggers and lumbermen, it appears, are 
well satisfied with the ruling of the Government price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board made at Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11. The prices on fir logs are to be 
$12, $16 and $20, and hemlock $12 when in fir rafts. The 
prices fixed formerly by the committee were $10, $15.50 and 
$19. Prompt agreement on prices is said to be due largely 
to the complete and comprehensive cost estimates submitted 
by E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Hazen was a 
member of the committee sent to Washington by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The merit of Mr. Hazen’s 
cost estimate was recognized by the committee of lumbermen 
representing the Southern Pine Association, it is reported 
here, who also attended the conference, and they withheld 
an elaborate estimate of the cost of pine production and 
used Mr. Hazen’s estimate as a basis for a new report to be 
submitted to the price fixing committee. 

A. W. Clark, who has been representing the Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association at Washington during the hear- 
ings before the price fixing committee, will remain there 
indefinitely to look after the association’s interests. Mr. 
Clark, who retired from active business some years ago, is a 
strong representative, for he knows the logging game from 
A to Z. 

The Loeb Bros. ship knee plant back of Brownsville is 
getting out this class of material for the Portland ship- 
yards, sending out a carload of knees each week. The entire 
district about Brownsville has assumed great activity of 
late, some of the mills cutting lumber while others are de- 
voted entirely to getting out railroad ties. 

Ben Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., spent a week 
in Seattle. He returned today and took a run to Bridal 
Veil, where the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. operates the large 
mill that is one the plants whose output is placed by the 
Douglas Fir company. BF. B. Hazen, head of the company, 
is expected home from Washington next week. 

The Oregon branch of the Western Pine Association met 
here Wednesday of this week, with a dozen members present, 
in the association rooms in the Yeon Building. The most 
important feature of the meeting was an address given by 
Kenneth Ross of the airplane production board, who has 
charge of getting out the lumber. Mr. Ross explained that 
in all probability western pine could be used for airplane 
stock as well as spruce or fir, the principal problem in con- 
nection with pine being that of seasoning properly. The 
airplane stock specifications call for larger thicknesses than 
the mills are now generally handling in the drykilns and 
hence the process would be rather slow, but it is believed 
that the Tiemann kiln as now operated at the Vancouver 
cut-up plant and elsewhere will solve this problem. The 
meeting passed a resolution placing at the disposal of the 
Government the capacity of the mills for supplying it with 
any airstock material it may desire. A similar resolution it 
is understood will be passed when the Montana branch holds 
its meeting in the near future. As the pine is of excep- 
tionally straight grain it is believed that it would answer 
admirably for airplane construction. 

One of the mammoth log rafts put up at the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s rafting works at Stella on Coal Creek Slough, 
western Cowlitz County, started for California the first of 
this week in tow of a tug from San Francisco. This raft, 
put up last fall, contains 800,000 lineal feet of piling and 
spars. Another raft, completed last winter, is ready to start 
and the Hammond company is putting up two rafts this 
summer, making a total of four to go to California this 
season, The rafts are about 800 feet long. 

Loggers in the Willamette Valley and thruout the State 
who were affected by the $15 minimum car rate as proposed 
in the new freight rate schedule were much pleased when 
informed that this ruling had been eliminated. In many 
instances regulation would have been absolutely prohibitory, 
since most cars handle only 7,000 feet of logs. This would 
have doubled the freight rate in many instances and largely 
increased it in all. 

R. J. Hubbard and T. R. Miller, both of Portland, plan to 
build a big mill at Reedsport, Douglas County, to cut 125,000 
a day. They also claim to have options on a big body of 
timber in the neighborhood—spruce and fir and a little cedar. 
They will operate a box factory in connection. A crew is 
now at work there. 

Fire did slight damage to the shingle mill of the Henry 
Kratz Co, at Clatskanie, Ore., on the lower Columbia River, 


June 13, destroying a dynamo and considerable belting. It 
would have been heavier but for the work of the employees, 
who promptly got out the company’s fire fighting apparatus. 

The Robb Lumber Co, has been organized at Dallas, Ore., 
and will begin operations within a few weeks at a mill to 
be erected in the vicinity of Ellendale, Polk County. H. A. 
Robb, county engineer of Polk County, is one of the principal 
promoters. 

Guy Roberts is to start a mill near Toledo, Ore. It will 
have a daily 8-hour capacity of 40,000 feet. The machinery 
will be moved from a mill formerly operated by Roberts 
near Monroe, Ore. The new plant will cut ties and other 
railroad material. 

The Yaquima Bay Railroad & Lumber Co. is to start a big 
mill near Toledo some time in August if it can get ready 
by that time. It reports that it will cut 100,000 feet a day. 

The Chelsea Box Co., of Klamath Falls, is putting in a 
fourth bandsaw to increase its output. Orders for box ma- 
terial are heavy and the company can not cut fast enough 
to keep up. Car supply is ample at the present time, it says. 

The Oregon Hxport Co. has taken over the old Courtney 
mill at Marshfield and will begin operations there in a short 
time. C. L. Smith, J. C. Davies and W. A. T. Bushong of 
Portland are back of the deal. Extensive improvements are 
planned for the property. 

George F. Damon has started a small box factory at Ash- 
land, Ore., working both spruce and pine. 

Chester J. Hogue, secretary of the Oregon branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters 
here, has returned from San Francisco, where he arranged 
with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation to look after 
the installation of twelve shipways at a new yard to be 
located adjacent to the Union Iron Works plant at Alameda. 
Mr. Hogue, who is a civil engineer, has secured leave of 
absence from the association work here for six months and 
in the meantime his office will be partly looked after by 
Shad Krantz, of the West Coast Association’s Seattle office. 
Mr. Hogue is secretary of the Columbia River Loggers’ As- 
sociation here. 

Albert Wastell, son of A. B. Wastell, well known in lum- 
ber circles all over the Pacific coast, was among the wounded 
American marines in the battle on the west front, accord- 
ing to the War Department casualty list received here 
Thursday. Mr. Wastell received a wire from the department 
confirming this report and stating that the son was in the 
hospital and well cared for. Mr. Wastell has another son 
with the colors and himself is a member of the Home Guard. 
For the present Mr. Wastell is connected with the Fir Pro- 
duction Board here. He will be remembered by Hoo-Hoo 
members as the genial and wideawake gentleman in charge 
of Hoo-Hoo House at the San Francisco, exposition. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the Airplane Production Board, 
will make Portland his headquarters while connected with 
the Signal Corps and his family is now moving from the old 
home at Tacoma, 

Down at Newport, Ore., the Federal Government is build- 
ing a railroad into the spruce belt that after it has served 
its purpose during the war will be the means of furnishing 
an outlet for large bodies of timber. The line starts on the 
trestle on South Beach and runs in a southerly direction 
about twenty-six miles to Yachats, with a couple of branches 
going back. into the spruce timber. 

Information has been received here to the effect that a 
contract has been closed at Baker, Ore., between the Gov- 
ernment and Baker lumber mills for white pine material 
for airplane wingbeam stock. The matter was agreed upon 
at a meeting of Kenneth Ross, representative of John D. 
Ryan, director of airplane construction division; United 
States Logging Engineer W. P. Andrews, of Portland; Lieut. 
Cc. BE. Griever, of Washington, D. C.; Thomas Mahoney, of 
Portland, and Frank Gardiner, Joseph Stoddard and W. C. 
Strong, who represented the Baker lumber mills. Work of 
getting out the logs will begin at once. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 17.—The lumber trade continues to be a little dull, 
with the weather at 105 degrees in the shade and everyone's 
attention centered either on the progress that the corn crop is 
making or on getting into the shade. Still the business keeps 
up as well as was expected, and the dealers say there is every 
promise for a good early fall business. 

Lightning struck a lumber pile in the yards of the Missouri 
River Lumber Co. of Omaha the other night and fire got a 
small start before it could be extinguished. The Boyer-Van 
Kuran Lumber Co. also suffered a small fire in the yards. 
This is thought to have been of spontaneous origin. The 
loss was slight, and the insurance will take care of it. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 18.—-The southern pine market of east Texas is at a 
standstill. Altho prices are stiff and demand is good ship- 
ments are few, owing to the question of Government price 
fixing. Manufacturers do not expect to feel the effects of 
Government prices immediately, as the order files are pretty 
well loaded with bookings of one and two months’ standing. 
Stocks are badly broken and the labor question continues to 
grow worse. 

One of the difficulties encountered by manufacturers is in 
meeting the increased wages offered by the shipyards to 
common laborers, who are receiving as high as $4 and $4.50 
a day and in this way drawing from the ranks of the lum- 
ber camps. The lumbermen say that they can not meet 
this increase and believe that with the Government fixing a 
maximum price on commercial lumber .a scale of wages should 
be fixed accordingly for labor. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 17.—Continued improvement is reported by Toronto 
wholesale lumber dealers. During the last ten days the yard 
trade in Ontario has picked up considerably. One firm re- 
ports that out of a total of between forty and fifty cars sold 
last week over thirty-five were sold to the yard trade, the 
balance being mostly for shell box business. This improve- 
ment is accompanied by firm prices in all lines. Mill prices 
are very firm, as one would expect with the prospect for a 
greatly decreased cut. It looks now as tho the output of the 
Ontario mills this year will be even less than was expected 
earlier this season. 

Ottawa Valley drives are said to be coming out very slowly 
and it is now certain that this will result in a greater de- 
crease in the cut than was expected. Drives for the northern 
Ontario mills have made more progress during the last ten 
days than during the previous five weeks. Better reports are 
received also about the labor situation in northern Ontario. 
The strict enforcement of the law against idleness is result- 
ing in a total absence of loafing and men are going to work, 
enlisting or are being sent to the Burwash penitentiary. So 
there is a fair supply of labor for the mills and some of them 
even find it possible to operate at night. 

Contracts for shell boxes placed recently by the Imperial 
Munitions Board have created a lot of activity in the market 
for spruce, pine and birch. In addition to these contracts 
the board is now ‘calling for another lot of boxes that will 
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require another fifteen to twenty million feet. The new call 
is for a million and a half boxes to hold five rounds of 18- 
pound shrapnel shells and to be made of spruce or pine sides 
and hardwood ends. 

The good end of hardwood stocks has moved reasonably 
well during the last week, and the same thing applies in 
connection with thick stocks. Inquiries for 1-, 144- and 2-inch 
good birch have improved and there is also a good inquiry for 
1- and 2-inch basswood for general purposes, including war 
business. 

A prominent Toronto wholesaler, referring to the pine 
situation, says that apparently all the pine lumber that 
will be sawn this year will be required to meet the demand. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 17.—Major J. E. Lee and a party of engineers arrived 
in New Orleans last week to make the surveys for the Govern- 
ment warehouses which are to be erected on the river front 
adjoining the commodity warehouse which the Dock Board is 
building for Government use. Major Lee announced that the 
survey would begin this week and that actual construction 
work was expected to begin shortly after July 1, The three 
units are to be six stories high with 1,500,000 square feet of 
storage space. They will be used by the quartermasters de- 
partment. 

Owners of Mexican ships plying between Mexican and 
American ports have finally agreed, it was announced here 
last week, to sign what is known as the “return clause’’ of 
the War Trade Board regulations, which binds neutral ves- 
sels clearing with cargo from American ports to return to 
America when their cargoes are delivered. The Mexican 
Government objected to the stipulation, on the ground that 
it gave the American authorities virtual control of Mexican 
shipping, and for a time there were fears of an impasse which 
would have blocked maritime commerce between the two 
donations. The decision of Mexican ship-owners to accept 
the clause is welcomed here, as New Orleans does consider- 
able trading with Mexican ports, much of it being handled 
in ships under Mexican registry. 

J. H. Lauderdale, formerly treasurer and purchasing agent 
of the Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at Houston, has 
been appointed representative of the central advisory pur- 
chasing commission of the Federal Railroad Administration, 
with offices in the Audubon Building, this city. Mr. Lauder- 
dale will work in coéjperation, it is understood, with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau in the purchase and trans- 
portation of southern lumber required for railroad uses, a 
task for which he is considered exceptionally well qualified 
by his experience with the Gulf Coast Lines, whose lumber 
purchases he handled. He enjoys a wide acquaintance in 
Texas-Louisiana lumber circles. 

Orleanians who are working for the establishment of mod- 
ern barge line service between this city and nearby points 
are encouraged by a letter from Secretary McAdoo to Gov. 
Rye of Tennessee, a copy of which was received last week by 
Walter Parker, general manager of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in which Secretary McAdoo told of the 
necessity for delay thru careful investigation of proposals 
contemplating expenditure of public funds, and that he hoped 
the matter would be culminated shortly to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. Mr. McAdoo’s attitude toward the proposed 
barge service has been more or less in doubt, and while his 
letter to the Tennessee executive commits him to nothing 
definite, it is interpreted as a hopeful augury by the local 
boosters of the barge project. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 18,—The yellow pine market this week is affected by 
the order for advance in freight rates and the announcement 
of the governmental price fixation. The shippers are waiting 
to learn what is going to happen after the new rates take 
effect, and a large number of buyers are cancelling orders by 
wire unless the shippers will consent to protect the Govern- 
ment basis of prices when fixed. In many cases the mills and 
shippers are permitting the cancelations, deciding to take 
chances on the market. 

Owing to the fact that the shippers are trying to send 
out as many loads as possible before June 25, when the ad- 
vance becomes effective, there is a big demand for cars, and 
in a number of sections this scramble has caused a shortage 
of equipment. The demand during the last ten days probably 
has doubled, all business being more or less affected, and the 
rush promises to continue until after the 25th, when a lull 
may be expected. 

A handsome new office of the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Co. has been completed at Lake Charles, La., and the office 
force has moved in. It is on the bungalow style in appear- 
ance, is located in a grove where the late Captain Gees set- 
tled before the Civil War and is shaded by large pecan trees 


planted by Captain Gees and family. The office building is. 


a two-story structure and is beautifully illuminated and ele- 
gantly furnished ; in fact, it has all the modern conveniences. 

Local lumbermen are very active in the War Savings Stamp 
drive that started here today to run ten days, with the quota 
of Caddo Parish, including Shreveport, totaling $1,364,000. 
BR. R. Jones, president of the Victoria Lumber Co., is parish 
director for the drive and has been very busy for ten days 
organizing teams to make a house to house canvass. W. A. 
McKennon, president of the McKennon Lumber Co., is vice 
chairman of the drive. George S. Prestridge, vice president 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., is captain of one of the 
city precinct teams, and W. BE. Wheless, president of Allen 
Manufacturing Co., is captain of the team at Cedar Grove, a 
factory suburb. Practically all other lumbermen are team 


workers. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 17.—The report of the forest branch of the provincial 
lands department shows that during 1917 the cut of lumber 
was the largest in the history of the province, being 1,647,- 
275,000 feet, which is 367,000,000 feet more than in 1916, the 
next highest year. There were 212 sawmills operating in the 
province, with 82 shut down and 7 building; of shingle mills 
there were operating 70, with 15 shut down. Production of 
chemieal pulp showed a large increase, being 46,507 tons, as 
compared with 14,389 in 1916 and 14,200 in 1915. Last year 
was the first time that mechanical pulp was produced to any 
large extent, the output being 65,620 tons. Export of logs 
was approximately the same as in 1916, being 51,176,468, of 
which 88,161,603 feet was cedar, 5,724,499 hemlock, 4,638,- 
343 -fir, 1,492,962 spruce, 1,117,245 larch, 25,340 pine and 
11,427 feet cypress. The total value of timber products for 
1917 was $48,300,459, which figure is $6,000,000 more than 
mining, the next highest industry. For this year the value of 
timber products of the Province will be larger than ever, what 
with increased production of logs and timber and higher 
prices. 

Definite announcement has been made of the plans to erect 
a large pulp mill and a large lumber mill at Beaver Cove, 
northern end of Vancouver Island, by W. H. White, of Boyne 
City, Mich., and associates. The company will be known as 
the Beaver Cove Lumber & Pulp Co., Mr. White being the 
president and, managing director ; W. O. King, of Chicago, vice 
president and treasurer, and G. C. Pratt secretary. The pulp 


plant will have a capacity of 40 tons daily and the sawmill 
100,000 feet of lumber. Contracts for supplying the ma- 
chinery have been let and it is expected that part of the plant 
at least will be in operation before the year is out. The tim- 
ber resources of the company total about five billion feet and 
have been held by White Bros. for ten years or more. 

Inquiries have been received locally from shipping interests 
in Australia that desire to place contracts for wooden vessels 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons needed in the coastwise trade of 
the Antipodes. Ship builders here are very sanguine at the 
prospect of the continuation of the business, which promises 
activity for a long time. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 18.—With an ever increasing shortage of labor, local 
lumbermen find it increasingly difficult to operate at full 
capacity. Prices remain good and there is really little change 
in general conditions. Much effort is still being exerted to 
take care of old business before the new rates become 
effective, practically no new business being solicited or ac- 


cepted. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


June 18.—Labor agents in Alabama who have been respon- 
sible for serious shortages the last few months will not 
live very much longer. Efforts are being made to close these 
offices and in Birmingham stringent rules, which require 
heavy licenses, have been passed by the city commissioners. 
Lumber mills have suffered probably more than all other 
industries, it was pointed out when the commissioners two 
weeks ago were asked to revoke the licenses of the labor 
agents, whose only means of earning money, it was stated, 
is their ability to keep transferring laborers. One large mill 
in south Alabama, producing material for the Government, 
was forced to close several weeks and ship building at New 
Orleans, Mobile and Pascagoula was handicapped. It is 
charged laborers are kept “going the rounds” from one job 
to another, always being reminded of more money in distant 
fields. 


Demands for yellow pine have been coming in faster the 
last few days from Government ship building plants and the 
nitrate plant at Sheffield. The commercial market shows 
little activity, due to the agitation in Washington concern- 
ing the fixing of prices on commercial material. Many large 
orders have been held back pending the outcome of Washing- 
ton conferences. 


ORGANIZES DIVISION OF WAR BOARD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 18.—Manufacturers of lum- 
ber, machinery, leather, chemicals, rubber products, 
furniture, wagons and other essential war products 
were represented at a meeting held yesterday for the 
purpose of organizing the Cincinnati division of the sec- 
tion of resources and conversions of the War Indus- 
tries Board. The Cincinnati division was created some 
time ago for the purpose of codrdinating the industries 
of the district for the most effective war service, and 
Edwin C. Gibbs, of this city, has been placed in charge. 

The district comprises southern Ohio, southern Indi 
ana and Kentucky, and such manufacturing centers as 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Middletown, Indianapolis, Evans- 
ville and Louisville. Subdistrict headquarters will be 
established at those places, and at Richmond, Ind.; 
Portsmouth, Circleville, Marietta and other cities in 
Ohio, and each industrial group therein will have a 
chairman who is expected to be one of the regional 
committee. 

The Cincinnati district division has industries di- 
rectly applicable to war production, representing an 
estimated capital investment of more than $600,000,000. 
Thru the division of the Cincinnati district into sub- 
districts, each with its industrial group committee and 
chairman, information as to factories now not exclu- 
sively engaged on war work but capable of taking on 
more, and as to factories not now handling any direct 
war work, may be made readily accessible to the War 
Industries Board. The headquarters for the Cincinnati 
district will be at the Chamber of Commerce, which 
has tendered space for that purpose. 
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W. J. HETHERINGTON.—Manager of the Willi 
Laking Lumber Co., and the Riverdale Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, aged 51, died suddenly of heart failure at his home 
in Toronto, June 16. The news of Mr. Hetherington’s 
death was a great shock to his wide circle of friends, as 
no one thought him to be in ill health and he attended to 
his business up to Saturday morning. Mr. Hetherington, 
who was well known among the hardwood lumber trade in 
the United States, as well as Canada, on account of his 
active interest in the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, as a young man was connected with the Christie, 
Kerr Lumber Co., of Toronto, and left it to go with the 
Grand Trunk Railway Co., as an auditor. When James 
Tennant, who succeeded the Christie, Kerr Lumber Co., 
died Mr. Hetherington was employed to settle up the 
estate and he remained with the William Laking Lumber 
Co., which took over the James Tennant business. He 
had been manager of the Riverdale Lumber Co. for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Hetherington’s interest in the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association had extended over a num- 
ber of years. He was in the second year of his third 
term as a director of the association. He was a director 
of the Toronto Board of Trade, a prominent member of 
the Albany Club, Toronto, and a Mason. The funeral was 
held June 18, 


ANDRES McMILLAN.—Andres McMillan, aged 68, a 
retired farmer and lumberman of 5349 Broad Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died recently in St. Margaret’s Memorial hos- 
pital. Mr. McMillan was born in Ireland and had been a 
resident of Allegheny County since 1875. He was a mem- 
ber of the Second United Presbyterian Church of Verona. 
He is survived by one daughter, Miss Beatrice McMillan, 
and four sons; William of Philadelphia; Floyd and Andrew, 
of Pittsburgh, and Alfred, with the American expedition- 
ary force in France. 


Cc. E. SNIPES.—C. E. Snipes, aged 49, a prominent Caro- 
lina lumber manufacturer and dealer, was killed by a Sea- 
board Air Line train near Clio, S. C., June 18. Mr. Snipes 
was a native of Cameron, N. C., and had recently pur- 
chased the Clio Planing Mill plant at Clio, S. C. De- 
ceased is survived by his widow, five daughters and one 
son. The funeral and interment were at Cameron, N. C 


H. O. WOOD.—Announcement has been made by the 
Wood Lumber Co., Lorain, Ohio, of the death of its presi- 
dent, H. O. Wood, on Saturday, June 8. 
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Leaders for 
Long Life 
and Big Value 


are what you want today 
to boost the cause of wood 
and increase your sales and 
profits. 


Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


are fast taking the place of the 
old fashioned White Pine and 
dealers find them great sales 
stimulators. You will also, if 
you send us your orders—we 
specialize in these two items. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


axe™™ Lumber Co. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 














We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 


and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines &.:., 


Medford, Oregon 
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White Pine 


Special—_Box Grades 


We have available for prompt shipment theffollow- 
ing dry, carefully graded Western stocks : 


30 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 3 Oregon White Pine 
10 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 2 Oregon White Pine 
20 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 4 Oregon White Pine 
30 cars 5/4 No. 1 Box & Better Oregon White Pine 
20 cars 6/4 No. 1 Box & Better Oregon White Pine 
30 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir 
20 cars 4/4x4—12” Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Box White Spruce 
50 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 3 & Bet. Idaho Fir & Larch 
Can ship stock widths in No. 3 Com, & Better grades. 


Write or wire our Chicago Office for prices. 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 


CHICAGO 





General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











SEATTLE 








SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 

















We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


and if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 


FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR Siding or “ RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 


John D. Collins Wis... 


Lumber Co. i 


SEATTLE, 
WASH, 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


— and — 











Red Cedar Shingles 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago on business Wednesday.. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., returned Thursday from a week spent at the mills 
at International Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


William R. Richard, sales representative of the Stevens- 
Katon Co., well known wholesale concern of New York City, 
was a local lumber trade visitor last week. 


Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, well known retailer of 
the Hawkeye State and coal administrator for that common- 
wealth, was in Chicago on business Monday. 


R. T. Sutherland, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., and 
W. Buschow, of the Buschow Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
were in Chicago Wednesday on their way east on business. 


Richard Kleinpell, of the Flint Lumber Co. and former 
president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and Herman Hughes, of the Hughes Lumber Co., Flint, 
Mich., were local visitors on Thursday. 


John T, Baldwin, jr., of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., and Chicago, was here this week attending the hard- 
wood meeting and incidently attending to home office busi- 
ness. He expected to go to Pittsburgh before returning south. 


8. C. Bennett and F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co,, motored to Detroit, Mich., leaving Saturday, 
and then Mr. Bennett went on to his summer home at 
Newago, Mich. Mr. Baker returned in time to attend the 
hardwood annual, 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the A. M. 
Richardson Lumber Co., of Helena, Ark., 8. A. Godman was 
elected vice president and sales manager of the company. 
Mr. Richardson, who is head of the company and a former 
Chicago lumberman, was in attendance at the hardwood 
annual. 


Randall Hathway, son of Frank Hathway of the Hathway 
Lumber Co., who is one of Uncle Sam’s jackies, having been 
stationed with the radio division at the Mare Island Navy 
yard for the last year, spent a part of the week in Chicago 
with his father while en route to the East, where he is to 
report at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dennis McGregor, who has held a office position for the 
last year with Bert EK. Cook, representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., resigned on last Saturday and promptly 
enlisted in the United States navy. He is now at the naval 
training station at Great Lakes, Il. 


W. Il. Gilbert, formerly of Ashland, Wis., who for many 
years was well known in the North as the “norway king,” 
is now connected with the John HH. Fowler & Co., 1407 Fisher 
Building, dealers in poles, piling and railroad ties. Mr. Gil- 
bert, who has lately been living in Chicago, just can’t keep 
his hand out of the lumber business, which explains his con- 
nection with John H. Fowler & Co. : 


W. L. Osthoff, sales manager for the H. & W. Lumber & 
Supply Co., of Lincoln, Neb., has resigned from all active 
interest in the company and has enlisted in the army as 
an automobile mechanic. He is now attending the University 
Training School of Nebraska, and after a short stay in Berlin 
he expects to again get back into the lumber business and 
resume old acquaintanceship and friendships. 


Among the out-of-town lumbermen who participated in the 
annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, held at the Floosmoor Country Club on Tuesday, were 
Kh. O. Robinson and F. R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
and secretary respectively of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States; G. BE. Lamb and IL. P. 
Dubose of Charleston, Miss.; Phil A. Ryan, of Lufkin, Tex. ; 
Ralph Jurden and Mark H. Brown, of Memphis, and McEwen 
Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Doster, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; BE. L. Grant, of Kenosha, Wis.; Percy Stone and N, H. 
Parsons, of Rockford, Ill., Frank Paxton, of Kansas City, 
Mo.: R. W. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Ill.; George M. 


Coale, of Portland, Ore., and A, M. Richardson of Helena, 
Ark. 





CONDITIONS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


Monday, C. N. Buffum of the Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit 
Lake, Ida., returned after spending a week in Chicago. Mr. 
Buffum, together with other western men, came to Chicago to 
testify in the I. W. W. case. According to Mr. Buffum, the 
Inland Empire at present has a very good supply of cars but 
stocks at the mills are generally badly broken. For example, 
he said that the Ione yard of the company has less dry lum- 
ber in it than at any time during the last eight years. 

Inland Empire companies are getting about all the woods 
workers that are needed but have considerable difficulty in 
keeping sawmill crews together. It is not so much that the 
men change from mill to mill as that more and more are 
going into the army. The Spirit Lake plant of the company 
is working with two 8-hour shifts while the Ione plant is: 
working a single day shift of eight hours. Now that the 8- 
hour day is in effect, it is an 8-hour day. That is, the mills 
are not working overtime. 

Mr. Buffum expressed the opinion that the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen is the best thing that has ever hit 
the lumber industry in the West. If the mill werkers have 
any grievances they can take them up directly with the Gov- 
ernment; on the other hand, the sawmill companies can refer 
their labor troubles to the Government. It is working a 
great benefit for all concerned. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co, is just completing a large camp: 
at the junction of Le Clerc Creek with the Pend Oreille River. 
This is an excellent camp and the lumberjack who enters it 
unquestionably will feel as tho he were living in a hotel. 
Four shower baths are provided with hot and cold water and 
every effort has been made to make the camp comfortable and 
sanitary. The company provides blankets and bed linen and 
has already spent considerably in excess of $10,000 for equip- 
ment of this kind. Each bed will be provided with two heavy 
double blankets, a single blanket and sheets. Double decked 
steel bunks are installed in the camp and in each camp a 
man takes care of the beds and makes them up. The lumber- 
jacks have said that they want to be clean and the lumber 
companies of the Inland Empire are going to see that they 
are clean. For example, when a lumberjack comes along 
with a bedding roll and asks for a job he checks the bedding 
roll, first taking out personal belongings, and is provided with 
a bed by the company, including all bedding. When he leaves 


camp he turns in the check and gets back his bedding roll. 
Lumberjacks are not allowed to go to bed with their boots on 
and, as said before, they are going to be clean and keep the 
camps clean. ; 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. is opening up a large and ex- 
cellent tract of Idaho white pine on Le Clere Creek. All the 
logs will be brought down by flume. This flume when finally 
completed will be about thirty-one miles long. At present the 
first unit, five miles in length, is just about completed. It 
will have a capacity of 500,000 feet of logs a day and is of 
the V-shape type. 





—_ 


‘*‘WELFARE FUND’’ WORK APPRECIATED 


Appreciation of the admirable work being done by the 
foresters and lumbermen of the country thru the “Welfare 
Fund” has been expressed in a letter from France written 
by Maj. W. B. Greeley of Engineers, U. 8. R. “Thanks to 
your efforts,” the letter reads, “our troops are being splen- 
didly supplied with recreational facilities and personal com- 
forts, and I can assure you that they are mighty welcome to 
our men. The average soldier suffers more from lonesomeness 
than from anything else. The arrival of a mail train brings 
us all a thrill of expectancy like that of children called to a 
Christmas tree. It means a great deal to men under these 
conditions to know that old friends and new friends at home 
are remembering them, wholly aside from the comfort and 
recreations made possible by your generous aid.” Mr. Greeley 
before going to France was assistant forester of the United 
States Forest Service. His letter was written to P. S. Ridsdale, 
secretary of the American Forestry Association and treasurer 
of the Welfare Fund. 


PROMOTED TO MANAGER OF SALES 


The many friends of Lewis Doster, who are scattered far 
and wide wherever a sawmill operation is located, will be glad 
to learn that he has been promoted to the position of manager 
of sales in complete charge of the mill saw department of FE. C. 
Atkins & Co., manufacturer of ‘Silver Steel’ saws, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Doster has been connected with E. C. Atkins 
& Co. for four years as assistant general sales manager and 
his good work*has earned for him the promotion just an- 
nounced. He will work under Vice President N. A. Gladding 








LEWIS DOSTER, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Who Wins Deserved Promotion. 


and his territories will comprise all of the United States and 
Canada where lumber is manufactured and saws are needed. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From June 13 to June 18, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,268,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 cedar ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest cargo, 461,000 feet, was carried by 
the steamer 7’. 8S. Ohristie from Escanaba, Mich. The next 
largest cargo, 300,000 feet, was carried by the Mathew Wilson 
from Detour, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

, June 13—Steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 461,000 
eet, 

June 13—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 247,- 
000 feet. 


June 16—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Detour, Mich., 300,000 
feet. 





June 17—Schooner Stafford, Detour, Mich., 6,000 cedar 


es. 


June 18—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Escanaba, Mich., 260,- 
000 feet. 





WELL KNOWN RETAILER HAS A SETBACK 


His many friends will learn with genuine regret that N. O. 
Waymire, the well known veteran retail lumberman of Gar- 
field, Kan., recently suffered a stroke of paralysis. Fortu- 
nately, however, according to local report, the visitation was 
but slight. Of its effects and of his general condition Mr. 
Waymire has written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, dating 
his letter ‘In hospital at Larned, Kan., June 15,” as follows: 

“Tt probably affords me more pleasure than anyone else to 
state that after staying here ten days I am on the road to 
‘Wellville,’ but to a busy man of almost three score and ten 
it seems as tho I was routed over the Missouri Pacific, run- 
ning ‘way behind the schedule.’ Leg action has about re- 
turned, but owing to a lack of strength it is not dependable 
yet. Use of arm and hand seems slower, but ultimately prob- 
ably both will return to normal condition. A second shock 
occurred this morning when for the first time I went across 
the room and took a look in the glass on the dresser, seeing 
myself as others see me. The doctor, who is part owner of 
the hospital, has forbidden me taking any more ‘Little Jour- 
neys’ a la Elbert Hubbard, as the mirror is quite a valuable 
one. Fortunately for the writer, the power of speech was not 
affected, as can be attested to by the matron, the doctor and 
three nurses. 

“We are admonished not to let our right hand know-what 
our left hand does. That is unnecessary in this case, for 
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should my good right hand know what my left has perpetrated 
on this sheet it would weary in well doing and never would 
come back. Otherwise, I am 
“Respectfully yours, 
“N. O. WAYMIRE.” 

That Mr. Waymire is taking his ill luck with characteristic 
philosophy is evident from the letter. His army of friends 
will hope fervently that the spirit of hopefulness and courage 


that it breathes will be justified by his early and complete re- 
covery. 
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THE LOYAL LEGION ENTERS CHICAGO 


The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen has reached 
Chicago. Possibly the first member of that organization in 
the city, and certainly the first woman member in the middle 
West, is Miss Mary T. Ward, 
assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Blackwell- 
Panhandle Sales Co. Miss 
Ward is a member of Spo- 
kane (Wash.) District No. 5, 
Local 16, Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. 

The Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co. handles the sales 
end of the business of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash. 
A number of men connected 
with the company were in 
Chicago last week as _ wit- 
nesses in the I. W. W. trial 
and, of course, visited the 
Chicago office. The talk, 
naturally, ran to I. W. W. do- 
ings and to the good work 
that the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen is doing 
to counteract evil influence. 
Miss Ward intimated that 
such an organization very 
properly ought to have a 
place in it for women and 
that she would like to be- 
long to it. C. N. Buffum, of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
took her up immediately and Saturday she was initiated into 
the organization. - Consequently, if any I. W. W. agitators 
or any persons lacking loyalty visit the Chicago office of the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co. they would better mind their 
P’s and Q’s. If they do not Miss Ward will get them. 











MISS MARY T. WARD 





A HALF CENTURY IN HARNESS 


Bancor, Mp., June 18.—Sewall D. Benson has this month 
completed fifty years of service with the Sterns Lumber Co. 
and its predecessors, all of which time, with the exception of 
a few months following the great fire of 1911, having been 
spent in an office at the same location, 194 Exchange Street. 
In 1868, when Mr, Benson, lately returned from the Civil 
War, looked about for a position he found one with Charles 
G. Sterns, who did an extensive business in the manufacture 
of lumber, with two mills at East Hampden, three miles below 
Bangor. Upon the coming of age of Mr. Sterns’s sons, Samuel 
and Ezra L., they were admitted to the firm and the style was 
changed to C. G. Sterns & Co., and upon the death of the 
senior Sterns to the Sterns Lumber Co., the present designa- 
tion. Both the sons have passed away and the business is 
continued by others, but Mr. Benson remains in the office, 
where for half a century he kept the books recording the cut- 
ting, sawing and selling of many millions of feet of spruce. 
He is 75 years old but looks and acts like a man of 60. He 
attributes his excellent health thru all these years largely to 
his practice of always standing at his work, using one of 


those old-fashioned high desks that were in vogue “before the 
war.” 


SAAR Anes 


CYPRESS COMPANY REORGANIZES 


Beginning in 1911 with one salesman and one stenographer 
and progressing to four salesmen and four stenographers, a 
distribution yard at Cairo, Ill., with a stock varying at times 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of lumber—this represents 
in some measure the growth of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., a 
Chicago concern that specializes in cypress lumber, that an- 
nounces its reorganization. The reorganization is a result of 
the death of the late Arthur Gregertsen, which occurred at 
Peoria, Ill., last February, and means that Nils Gregertsen, 
president of the company, has taken into partnership with 
him L. P. Ryan and L. W. Stablein, who have been asso- 
ciated with the company as salesman and office man re- 

spectively for several years, 

and W. J. White, who is well 
known in the local trade. 
Recently the company 
moved from the ninth floor 
of the McCormick Building to 
the fifteenth floor, where it 
now occupies a suite of rooms 
on the Michigan Avenue side. 

The business, which has 

steadily grown since it start- 

ed in the cypress trade seven 
years ago until now it han- 

dles from 40,000,000 to 50,- 

000,000 feet of cypress lum- 

ber, lath, shingles and mold- 

ings each year, represents a 
. million dollar turnover an- 

nually. Its concentration 

yard at Cairo permits deliv- 
ery to its customers, who are 
scattered over the Mississippi 

Valley territory, principally. 

The officers of the reorgan- 

ized company are: 

President—Nils Gregertsen. 

Vice president—L. P. Ryan. 

Secretary—W. J. Whyte. 

Treasurer—L. W. Stablein. 
Nils Gregertsen, who was born in Norway in 1872, came 
to this country when 16 years of age and settled in Georgia. 
He got a position with a southern pine manufacturer and has 
been in the lumber business ever since. Previous to coming 
to Chicago he was engaged for fifteen years in the cypress 
business in Louisiana. Before engaging in business with his 
brother, Arthur, in 1911 he had been connected with the Lyon 
Cypress Lumber Co., the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. and the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. Mr. Gregertsen has been in 
charge of the Chicago office since the company was formed, 
while his brother, Arthur, until his death covered Illinois 
territory with headquarters at Peoria. 

Hardly a lumber salesman is better known than L. P. 
(Larry) Ryan, now vice president of the company. He has 














NILS GREGERTSEN 


had almost a life long interest in the lumber business, as he 
not only gold lumber in Chicago territory for many years but 
retains an interest in a retail yard at Lockport, Ill. Before 
joining the Grégertsen sales force he was connected with 
southern pine concerns selling in Chicago territory twenty 
years, being with the Kirby Lumber Co. before joining the 
Gregertsen forces. 

W. J. Whyte, tho a new member in the cypress fraternity, 
has been a well known salesman in the sash and door field. 
For nineteen years he was connected with the Roberts Sash & 
Door Co., and for the last two years has been sales manager 
of the Chicago office of the Hardwood Products Co., of Neenah, 
Wis. L. W. Stablein is a thoro office man, being “ace high” 
in the game of handling expeditiously an order after the sales- 
man has once booked it, and making every customer perfectly 
satisfied. 

The Cairo concentration yard of the company is located on 
the Big Four Railway, having a piling space for from 7,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 feet of lumber and shed space for a large 
volume of dressed lumber, lath and moldings. A large volume 
of tupelo also is handled. Tho the company has shown rapid 
growth since 1911, its future progress as a leading distributer 
of cypress lumber, under the present reorganization, should 
even be more pronounced than during the first seven years of 
its history. 





TEXAN A PROSPECTIVE LEGISLATOR 


Houston, Trex., June 17.—That the members of the lumber 
industry are patriotic in more ways than one is evidenced by 
the action of Lynch Davidson, head of the allied lumber inter- 
ests connected with his name, including the Continental Lum- 
ber Co., the Southland Lumber Co. and the Mardez Lumber 
Co., who has just announced that he will be a candidate for 
the State legislature from this city. 

The appearance of a man of Mr. Davidson’s prominence and 
high attainments as a candidate for any political office is such 
a rare occurrence that it has prompted widespread and almost 
universal applause and comment in this section. It is known 
that his action is caused by the sole desire to be of service to 
his State and community, and only upon the earnest solici- 
tation of the foremost citizens of the city did he agree to 
submit his name as a candidate. An endorsement of his 
candidacy is being signed by every lumberman of Houston and 
Harris County. 





KAISER AND OTHER HUNS, PLEASE TAKE 
NOTICE! 


In speaking about ship building, construction in record 
time, and other quick work of Americans that are causing 
heart pains in the miserable old frame of the kaiser, the 
record of the War Siouwv, shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is another notable one, not only hecause the boat is 
ready to do its “bit” after being under construction a short 


factory to another, co§rdinating the production of parts and 
helping overcome the many problems that arise. Other manu 
facturing executives who are skilled in the production of shells 
and forgings, fuses, fire control instruments and other requi- 
sites will maintain similar supervision over the plants where 
they are being turned out. The whole idea is to “get the 
guns to the front’ as rapidly as possible to help smash the 
Hun lines and save civilization. 


HOW ‘‘WOBBLIES’’ WORKED IN THE WEST 

“It shall be the bailiff’s duty,” wrote Cato the Roman, “‘to 
keep up good discipline.” 

And so it has been since early Roman times down to the 
present, even including the I. W. W. trial in the court of 
Federal Judge Landis in Chicago, for the bailiff, tho it be 
difficult at times, to keep the court in order. Perhaps in all 
the intervening centuries there has never been a more Catoan 
ideal from the viewpoint of discipline than thé bailiff whose 
duties require attendance at the trial of the ‘‘Wobblies’’ in 
Chicago. Should there be any doubt of this one may cite 
Sheriff Frank Deering of Pend Oreille County, Wash. 

It was on Friday of last week that western lumbermen, 
in testifying as to I. W. W. depredations in lumber and mill 
camps, had their inning, and Sheriff Deering was a witness. 

“Sheriff Deering of Pend Oreille County,” said Attorney 
Frank H. Nebeker, chief counsel for the Government, when 
Judge Landis called for the “next witness.” Sheriff Deering 
started thru the door from the witness room in a strident 
manner, just like sheriffs do. 

“Wait a moment, please,” said the Catoan bailiff. 

“Wait for what?” inquired the sheriff. 

“For this,” said the bailiff, as he whisked rapidly thru the 
sheriff’s clothes. It was the first experience in his life to be 
searched. “Huh, you can’t take that inside,” ejaculated the 
bailiff, dangling the sheriff’s shining six shooter in his hand. 


“Why! | Am the Sheriff” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” replied Deering. ‘Why, I am the sheriff 
of Pend Oreille County, Washington.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” parried the Catoan bailiff. “I am a 
bailiff in the first Federal District Court of the United States, 
in the State of Illinois, Cook County, Chicago.” 

“Well, see here,’’ came back the sheriff, growing somewhat 
excited, “you don’t know the ‘Wobblies ;’ you don’t know those 
birds at all. I’m not going to take any chances.” 

“Judge Landis is not afraid,” diplomatically came back the 
Catoan bailiff. “He is in there all the time and he hasn't 
a gun in his pocket.” 

So the sheriff from Pend Oreille County emerged into the 
court, excited but nevertheless gunless. 

Sheriff Deering, like Sheriff H. C. Bishop of Clallam County, 
Washington, told of taking into custody members of the I. 
W. W. after the agitators had done different kinds of depre- 
dations in the far West sawmill country. Last week the Gov- 
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THB WAR SIOUX, ANOTHER HEART QUALM FOR KAISER BILL 


time but that the lumber for it and a sister boat was fur 
nished by one concern, the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, a large part of the material being sent directly from 
its Chicago yard to Fort William, Ont., where the War Siouw 
was built. The boat was recently launched from the docks 
of the Great Lakes Dredging Co. (Ltd.) at Fort William, and 
its dimensions are as follows: 


DO OE a soe CV o piel die sls 4 besos eeres 264 feet 
Length between perpendiculars.......... 250 feet 
TERCPOMRS DORM cc ccccvcvvccecceseeeevs 43 feet 6 inches 
NS eer eee 27 feet 
Cargo capacity approximately.......... 3,000 tons 


The vessel is to be fitted with triple expansion steam engine 
of about 1,300 horsepower. The sister ship, the keel of 
which was laid a few days following the launching of the 
War Sioua, is now practically in frame. It is to be the same 
type and dimensions. The Edward Hines Lumber Co, shipped 
most of the lumber required, consisting of five cargoes, out of 
the Chicago yard, while some of the material was supplied di- 
rect from the company’s west Coast connections. The Great 
Lakes Dredging Co., with headquarters at Ottawa and Port 
Arthur, Can., is the builder of the boats. 





SPEEDING UP ORDNANCE PRODUCTION 


By virtue of an order issued at Washington on June 15 by 
Acting Chief of Ordnance Williams all activities of each ord- 
nance district are placed under the supervision of a single 
head. HE. A. Hall, vice president of the Otis Elevator Co., of 
Chicago, who for some time has occupied the position of chief 
of the production division of this ordnance district, now as- 
sumes the amplified duties of the newly created office, with the 
title of district chief. While retaining his connection with 
the Otis company Mr. Hall has been giving his entire time to 
yovernment business, and will continue to do so. In each of 
the other ordnance districts the former heads of the produc- 
tion divisions are under the new order likewise made district 
chiefs, as follows: Fred J. Robinson, Detroit, Mich.; Samuel 
C. Seovil, Cleveland, Ohio; C. L. Harrison, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
F. 8. Noble, Rochester, N. ¥.; John C. Jones, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. M. Dravo, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Levi H. Greenwood, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Waldo C. Bryant, Bridgeport, Conn. The New 
York district is vacant by the resignation of Samuel G. Allen. 

Another step in the tightening up of the production di- 
vision of the Ordnance Department is seen in the formation 
of a sort of flying squadron of manufacturing specialists, 
each of whom will give direct personal attention ‘on the 
spot” to that particular phase of ordnance production with 
which he is most conversant. For example, W. W. Coleman, 
president of the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., and 
A. L. Humphrey, president of the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Pittsburgh, will specialize in the supervision of production of 
guns and gun carriages of all sizes and types. Until all plants 
engaged on this work have attained maximum production 
and efficiency these manufacturing experts will go from one 


ernment presented many lumber industry witnesses, filling the 
record with instances of spiked logs, logs cut short, wrecked 
machinery, strikes while a forest fire was in progress, and 
threats to families of camp and mill workers who would not 
join the ranks of the ‘‘Wobblies.” 

Several witnesses described how on July 14 last a forest 
fire broke out on the Government forest reserve near Blynn, 
Wash., where the Snow Creek Logging Co, had 140 men in 
camp at the time. They said that three agitators appeared 
and, tho the fire raged on, more than half the men went on 
strike within the next five days. The court was told how it 
has been the custom for loggers all to turn forest fire fighters 
in time of peril and the desertions at the time meant many 
more acres of fir and spruce timberland burned over. 


Interfered with Government Lumber 


“We were logging in a stand of fir and spruce especially 
adaptabie for Government needs for ship and airplane stock," 
said General Manager George H. Webb, of Seattle, of the 
Snow Creek Logging Co. ‘Twenty-five percent of the stand 
is old growth of yellow fir and 10 percent spruce, and our 
loggers were taking out that timber when the fire broke out.” 

The witness said that when the fire broke out he hastened 
down from Seattle and that at Blynn he talked with three I. 
W. W. agitators who were held responsible for the strike dur- 
ing the fire. Samples of I. W. W. “cat” literature, which had 
been put about camps and on trees, were submitted as a part 
of the record, and it was told that the agitators had been 
placed under arrest. Others who supported the testimony of 
Webb were Sheriff H. C. Bishop (who also left his gun out- 
side) of Port Angeles; J. B. Allison, a storekeeper at Blynn ; 
David Beveridge, a logger; J. H. Delaney, hotel and store- 
keeper at Blynn. Mr. Delaney told how the three agitators 
spent a day at his hotel on their way to the woods to call out 
the men, and C, N. Buffum, general superintendent of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash. ; 
Jeorge Brown, sawmill foreman; Elmer Nelson, planing mill 
foreman, and William Runkle, sawyer for the same company 
at the Ione operation, told about I. W. W. depredations in 
their mills and camps. Mr. Buffum testified that J. W. Bavett, 
an I, W. W., appeared at the Spirit Lake plant on June 24 of 
last year, “held up his hand” and every worker went out. 
Buffum was told the reason for the strike was that one of the 
bunks was unsatisfactory, but that when Bavett was told the 
conditions would be remedied the agitator would give him no 
satisfaction. The company at the time was working on Gov 
ernment lumber, he said. Buffum identified a strip of band 
saw twisted out of shape and with teeth broken off, offered 


as evidence of sawmill depredation of the “cats.” He testi 
fled that the saw was destroyed thru striking iron spikes that 
had been driven into the logs. Mr. Brown also told of spikes 
being driven into logs that wrecked machinery, and similar 


testimony was given by Runkle and Nelson. 
During the trial the following excerpt from a letter written 
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1: Get the Door 
Business of 
Your City 


There’s a good profit 
in selling doors. Lumber 
dealers everywhere, find 
doors are great business 
stimulators—they make 
permanent customers for 
Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 

We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 

Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 


Window and door framesa specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


- / New York ané New England Re t 
HARRY L. FULLER, mele ‘Tremont tr i 
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other kinds of lumber. 


“ese © we wo 18 Street, Boston, Mass. 
4 ame and New Jersey Representative, 

W. ©. ASHENFELTER, - - - » Guliders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ ‘est Representative, ‘ 
H. §& OBGOOD, - ++ + « 47 Gecurity Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

» Chicago Representative, ; 
W. &. NURENBURG, - - + + + «+ Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, lit. 
M. W. LILLARD, «© «© «© © «© «© « 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. WH. WOOD, - «© «we 2 © we ow P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P, @. HILDITCH, - - + «+ «© «© « « 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








Can we give service? 
A-B-S-O-L-U-T-E-L-Y 


SIN1 


Three separate departments and one 
Company 


Mr. L. D. Carpenter 


Ships Timbers, Spars, Planking and Ceiling. 
Everything for a ship yard. 


Mr. C, M. Cooke 
Rail shipments of 


FIR, SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Mr. C. L. Frost 
RED CEDAR 


16”, 18" and 24” Shingles, Premium and 
Mill Brands, Bevel’ Siding, Mixed or 
Straight Cars. 




















Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade mark. 


: \ : 


EVERETT, WASH." 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


can Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1€29 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


IN F OREST LAND delighted thormand  e 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431.So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Has a hundred poems that have 











EVERETT, WASH. 


by Herbert Mahler of Chicago, one of the defendants, describ- 
ing a happening at Everett, Wash., was read: 

“There was a Wog parasite who owned a box factory in 
Everett. He was active among the Vigilantes; in fact, he was 
a leader. He was a chesty guy until Sunday night. He 
owned a box factory worth $50,000. 

“He isn’t so chesty now, as all he owns is an ash pile that 
is worth about 50 cents. ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ 
I am going down to join the Holy Rollers, as God is with us, 
the oppressed, or possibly it was a cat. Who knows? I 
don’t.” 

Accidents Told About 


Among the lumber witnesses this week were William May- 
nard and J. W. Lynch, of the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., and Albert Schaeffer, of Schaeffer Bros., Mote- 
sano, Wash. Mr. Maynard told of four accidents that hap- 
pened in sawing logs that had been bought from Schaffer 
Bros., as the saws struck spikes that had been driven into the 
logs, acts which the Government is seeking to prove that 
I. W. W. were responsible for. At the time the company was 
engaged in sawing spruce for the Government needs and the 
spruce logs which were to be used for airplane purposes were 
the only ones spiked. J. W. Lynch, of the same company, also 
testified as to the accidents. Mr. Schaeffer testified to differ- 
ent acts of sabotage on the part of the I. W. W. done during 
the time the company was getting out logs for Government 
requirements, and that on account of depredations the pro- 
duction fell off several million feet. The men struck without 
notice, he said, and no cause could be assigned for their action, 
so far as he knew. He also told of a large number of logs 
which were found cut short. 





WOOD’S PLACE IN SANITATION EXEMPLIFIED 


Among the thousands of exhibits of highly polished, deli- 
cate and intricate and, to the layman, stupefying surgical 
instruments and apparatuses that occupied the entire mez- 
zanine and first floors of the Sherman Hotel, in Chicago, 
during the convention of the American Medical Association 
held there during the first part of last week were many of 
interest to lumbermen, showing as they did the prominent 
part that wood plays in even such a confounding thing as 
modern medical science. Here were X-ray apparatuses, with 
their highly complicated mechanisms housed in huge and 
massive, elaborately constructed and highly polished cab- 
inets of choice woods, that would make the eyes of the 
roentgenologist sparkle with delight; plate chests and other 
auxiliaries all made out of wood; magnetic coil cabinets of 
rosewood and mahogany that the uninitiated layman would 
swear were nothing but handsomely finished phonographs 
etc. But, as already indicated, all these pretty and elabor- 
ate things were so dumbfounding to the average man as to 
defy him even to attempt to describe them, and therefore 
would cause him to pass along to the remarkable exhibits 
arranged by the Military Medical Officers’ Training Camp 
at Fort Riley, Kan., depicting chiefly the use of wood in 
military camps and cantonments; and these exhibits were 
more understandable and nearer to his heart, especially sup- 
posing he were flying a service flag in the front window of 
his home, than all the other, tho perhaps more spectacular 
ones combined. 

These exhibits were miniature models of various kinds of 
construction and sanitary equipment designed for army use, 
representing the ideas evolved after exhaustive experiments in 
army sanitation at Fort Riley. And particularly interesting 
were they to lumbermen in that they showed the manifold 
uses into which wood enters in the military camp, and how 
remarkably well it is adapted to the constant preservation 
of sanitation, so necessary for the health and welfare of an 
army. 

The first exhibit was a model of a company kitchen, merely 
a huge framework with open sides that can be screened in 
summer and boarded up in winter. It was equipped with 
take-down table and sanitary meat block, no fixtures, but 
everything movable, constructed with a view of having the 
fewest recesses to harbor dirt. The table has a movable 
board in the center, so that it can be taken out and scrubbed 
whenever necessary, and the meat block is made up of sev- 
eral parallel strips spaced about two inches and held to- 
gether with long bolts so that they, also, can be taken apart 
without trouble and thoroly scrubbed. This can be done so 
well, it was explained, that after six months’ constant use 
the table can be taken completely apart and no dirt will be 
found to have penetrated between the individual strips. 
The ice box, of simple, home like construction, also is de- 
signed so as to make thoro cleaning possible, and the stands 
for garbage cans etc. mostly are of solid blocks of wood 
and movable, making it impossible for dirt to collect or ac- 
cumulate. All the woodwork of the kitchen, that of the 
building as well as tables and other furniture, is thoroly 
impregnated with oil to make it unattractive to files, and 
as an extra precaution against these pests orders are strict 
to leave no scrap of food uncovered to attract them, The 
roof of the kitchen is of canvas and the floor of sand, 
thoroly saturated with oil and tightly packed. 

To the side stands the kitchen store room, this also merely 
a framework, and screened. The wood thruout the structure, 
here as in the kitchen, is oiled, and the racks and shelves 
are so constructed as to promote strict cleanliness. 

The improvised grease trap for kitchen use is a half hogs- 
head or large tub, but provided with a baffle plate of oiled 
wood and with a fly-proof top, thru which the strainer is 
inserted. Just beyond this, but removed a suitable distance 
from the kitchen—or, in cantonments or large camps, in a 
central location in respect to the various kitchens, but at an 
adequate distance from any of them—is the garbage drain- 
ing platform, a concrete floor surrounded by well fitted 
wooden sides of any height, but preferably 12 to 14 inches. 
The floor slopes somewhat toward one end and at this end 
the boards have a row of half inch holes bored close to the 
bottom, thru which the liquid of the garbage seeps. A 
trough is arranged outside of this to catch this liquid as it 
drains off and convey it into a suitable receptacle, or a 
sewer if the camp is permanent. This garbage draining 
platform is designed for use with the multiple shelf incin- 
erator and is constructed with a view of holding all the 
garbage from a division or cantonment. Two platforms ap- 
proximately 12x12 feet square will hold about ten tons of 
garbage. Several types of incinerators in which to burn 
this drained garbage were shown, these of course all being 
of metal or ‘concrete, 

All meat stocks should be kept in a suspended meat cage 
of an improved type. This cage, also wooden thruout, is 
merely a fiy-proof box, well ventilated by means of in- 
numerable holes bored in the sides and well screened from 
the inside. The doors are open and screened, to permit free 
circulation of air. The cage is suspended usually to a tree 
by means of a staunch rope or wire, and a cup of oil is 
attached to the wire some distance from the roof of the cage 
to prevent insects from getting at the cage by crawling down 
the rope. 

The ice for camp use is kept underground in a horizontal 
box of wood encased with concrete to a substantial thick- 
ness. Underground storage of ice has been found the most 


economical, as it is thus removed from the rays of the sun 
and will retain its frozen state for an indefinite length of 
time. 

In addition to these features of the army camp sanitation 
exhibit were many other examples of this branch of medical 
science, too numerous to enumerate. The main problem of 
camp sanitation being that of latrines, this received most 
attention and was represented by probably two dozen models 
of various types. 

After seeing this interesting exhibit the lumberman would 
feel justly proud of his profession and product, realizing 
perhaps more fully than ever what a prominent part the 
material he handles has to play in this great war, and es- 
pecially from a sanitation standpoint. 





APPOINTED MANAGER OF SALES 


Announcement is made by the Brix-Sand Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., wholesaler of lumber and manufacturers’ 
agents, that Robert J. Menz has taken charge of its sales. 
This concern is one of the newer and successful lumber com- 
panies of the north Pacific coast region and is made up of ex- 
perienced and practical lumbermen. Its president, Albert 
Brix, a resident of Portland, is a successful millman, logger 
and timber owner. He is vice president of the Knappton Mill 
& Lumber Co., Knappton, Wash., near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, and is a trustee and treasurer of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, of Seattle. He has long been 
prominently identified with the lumber industry. His son, 
Lester A. Brix, is secretary-treasurer of the company, and 
Charles EB. Sand is its vice president. The latter began the 
lumber business in South Dakota with the H. W. Ross Lumber 
Co., of Sioux Falls, in the retail end. Going to the Pacific 
coast he was with the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. at 
Hoquiam, Wash., and later with the Clatsop Mill Co. at As- 
toria, Ore. Having had retail and manufacturing experience 
he understands these different branches of the industry. 

During the last year Mr. Menz has had charge of the sales 
of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, where he enjoyed 
most pleasant relations with John W. Miller, president of that 
company, with whom he was associated. Prior to that he was 
sales manager of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., at its 
big plant at Port Angeles, Wash., for some years. He was 





ROBERT J. MENZ, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Placed in Charge of Sales 


formerly in the wholesale lumber business in Minneapolis and 
at Seattle and has had an extended experience and a wide 
acquaintance in the trade, not only in the West but in the 
middle West and the Hast. 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co. is sales agent for the Green 
River Lumber Co., Eagles Gorge, Wash., in which Albert Brix 
is heavily interested, and also for the Scappoose Lumber Co., 
Scappoose, Ore. It handles everything in north coast lumber 
and shingles, looking particularly after the needs of the yard 
trade in mixed cars of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock lumber 
and cedar shingles. Mr. Menz has an excellent opportunity to 
utilize his knowledge of the business and his acquaintance in 
the developing of the business of the Brix-Sand Lumber Co. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 
CALIFORNIA. Mountain View—The Mountain View 
Lumber Yard (J. W. Fish) is reported in bankruptcy. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by the Preston Frame Manufacturing Co. 








LUMBERMEN would need to do little trade extension if 
civilized people used wood to as great an extent as the 
savage races. Take, for example, the natives who dwell 
in the Admiralty Islands. Among other articles manu- 
factured of wood, these natives produce wooden drums 
to be used in connection with native dances. Logs from 
2 feet to 3 feet in diameter are usually selected and sec- 
tions of varying lengths, tho generally from 4 to 6 feet, 
are cut out, the bark is peeled off and a slit about 3 
inches wide cut from end to end. The logs are then 
hollowed out by means of flint or steel headed instru- 
ments until the shell is quite thin, the ends, of course, 
being left intact. ‘‘Music’’ is produced by beating upon 
one side of the drum near the slit and a surprising volume 
of noise is obtained. 





SPEAKING of wooden ships probably the only vessel in 
the world whose frame and timbers are entirely of ma- 
hogany is the schooner Matchless, used in the work of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. If this 
old vessel were endowed with speech it could tell a stirring 
story of vicissitude and adventure. Built in 1859 by Key 
West pirates from lumber taken from a wrecked mer- 
chantmant laden with mahogany, it began its career as 4 
slave ship. During the Civil War it became a blockade 
runner, being ultimately captured by a Union cruiser. Its 
next role was that of a naval training ship, which it 
filled until assigned to coast survey work. The old vessel 
is said to be as staunch and seaworthy as on the day it 
was launched, and unless it becomes a target for 2 Hun 
torpedo will doubtless continue to perform useful service 
for years. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Willcox—It is reported that W. F. Nichols 
has been succeeded by Mrs. A. N. Whisler. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles, Moneta, Redondo, Saw- 
telle—One of the largest deals in lumber yard sales that 
has taken place in southern California occurred last week, 
when the Patten & Davies Lumber Co. purchased the 
entire lumber business of the Montgomery & Mullen Lum- 
ber Co. with the exception of the Ocean Park yard on 
which the present manager holds an option, but if this is 
not exercised, Patten & Davies will also take it over. The 
Patten & Davies company moved its offices to the Los 
Angeles yard and will make its future headquarters there. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Baker-Matthews Lumber Co. 
has moved to Memphis, Tenn. 

Chicago—Goebel & Diesness have been succeeded by 
John A. Franzen & Co. 

Chicago—The Rudolph Hegener Co. is selling out its 
business. ; 

INDIANA. Hartford City—The Mercer Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Zionville—The Metzger Lumber Co., in business at Lab- 
anon, has taken over the Zionville Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Sigourney—The Sigourney Lumber Co. succeeds 
the Pauls Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Penalosa—Announcement has been made 
that Lee Baldwin has sold his interest in the Baldwin 
Lumber Co., which company has been absorbed by the 
Anawalt-Campbell Co. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Pailet & Treigle Sash 
Factory is now the Treigle Sash Factory (Inc.). . 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The William H. Wood 
Lumber Co. is now the William H. Wood & Webster 
Lumber Co. 

Fall River—The Pope Sisson Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Synan & Pierce. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—The Porter Manufacturing Co. 
has changed its name to the Commerce Body Co. 

NEBRASKA. Fairfield—The Fairfield Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Gresly Lumber Co., whose purchas- 
ing department is at Omaha. 

Wakefield—The business of Childs & Johnson has been 
taken over by the Consumers Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Whiteplains—R. Young Bros: Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Cary—Cary Lumber Co. increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

OHIO. Gallipolis—Plymale Wagner Co. is the new name 
of Wagner & Plymale. 

Oxford—Cramer & Johnston have sold out to the Con- 
nersville Lumber Co. 

OREGON. LaGrande—LaGrande Lumber & Milling Co. 
increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville— Henderson-Baker Lumber 
Co, are successors to Henderson, Baker & Co. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—A deal has been consummated 
whereby the holdings of the N. Ludington Co. will be taken 
over by the Von Platten Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich. 
The deal included two mills and all land and water rights. 
It is understood that the new concern will take hold in 
about three months and it is anneunced that both mills 
will be operated and a wooden ware plant erected. The 
Von Platten company also owns a furniture factory in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Schofield—The Wisconsin Building Material Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


GEORGIA. Rome—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Georgia Box Manufacturing Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $10,000. M. N. Griffin, George 
T. Watts and J. P. Glover are the incorporators. 

ILLINOIS. Plano—The Independent Harvester Co. 
(Ltd.) has been incorporated. 


OWA. West Point—The West Point Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. has recently been incorporated here. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Allentown—A charter has been 
granted to the Bailey Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Croghan—The Croghan Flooring & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.) has filed ‘articles of incorporation, to 
carry on a general lumber and flooring business. Capital, 
$50.000. Fredlin Nortz, Joseph F. Farney and Henry J. 
Nortz are interested. 

Rockaway Beach—Hicks, Hicks & Hicks (Inc.), with a 
capital stock of $60,000, has been organized here by Harry 
H. Hicks, Lacey R. Hicks and Charles G. Hicks. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. Sanford—With a capital stock of 
$50,000, the Hearns Manufacturing Co. has been chartered. 
3. 8 Hearns, W. B. Williams and others are the incor- 
porators, 

OREGON. LaGrande—The Western White Pine Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized here; capital, $50.000. 

Marshfield—With an authorized capital of $120,000, the 
— Export Lumber Co. has been incorporated re- 
cently. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Tallassee Land & Lum- 
ber Co., capital $100,000, has been incorporated by Walter 

cCoy, J. W. Wallace, R. M. Jones and others, 

TEXAS. Freeport—The Brazos River Hardwood Co. has 
been incorporated recently with a working capital of 
$25,000. H. G. Fields, G. H. Livingston and E. E, Foster 
are interested. 

WASHINGTON. Republic—The Greenwood Lumber Co. 
has been chartered here with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Seattle—It is reported that the Stewart-Pratt Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Paul Reutter, Donald 
Maffett, J. H. Hoffman, P. W. Vailey and C. P. Boughner 
have organized the Long Timber & Lumber Co., with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Huntington—The Offut-Morgan Lumber Co., with a 
capital of $100,000, has been incorporated by W. H. Miller, 
O. M. Brown, G. A. Zoontz, M, A. Simms and E. E. Wil- 
liams, all of Huntington. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Yarbo—The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. has 
started business as manufacturers of lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley—The Wright Lumber Co. has re- 
cently started the lumber business. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Avon Lumber Co. has started 
the wholesale lumber business, with no yard, at 11 South 
LaSalle St. 

Chicago—Natalbany Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has entered the 
trade as manufacturers and dealers in wholesale yellow 
pine with offices at -912 me Gas building. 

Chicago—With office at 1530 Lumber Exchange build- 
ing, W. L. Shepherd & Co, has started the wholesale 
yellow pine lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The new plant of the Embry 
Wirebound Box Co. started operation during the last 
week. This company is’a branch of the tumbry Box Co., 
and occupies a large concrete and brick building located 
at Twentieth and Maple streets. T. C. Howard, of Chi- 
cago, is manager of the new plant. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Myers, Howell & Condit have 
started the wholesale lumber business here. 

Detroit—The Schmied Coal & Lumber Co. recently 
started the lumber business. 


MISSOURI. Sprinfield—It is reported that the Spring- 
field Cedar Co. will open in about seven weeks. 
est Plains—The Carver Russell Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade as manufacturers of lumber. 


NEBRASKA. Cody, Merriman—The Winnor-Torgersen 
Lumber Co. recently started the lumber business with pur- 
chasing department at Minneapolis, Minn. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Garland—Lumber, shingles, lath 
etc., will be manufactured by the White Lake Lumber 
Co. here. The company has been organized by North 
Carolina and Maryland lumber mill operators. A mill 
has been built and a 15-mile railway has been con- 
structed. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—McMillan Bros. have 
started the wholesale lumber business here with no yard. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Lone Star Silo Association 
announce that it will build branch works. 

Ranger—Warren Wagner has started the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Colman Smith Co., recently 
began the wholesale lumber business here with no yard. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Pineo-Shaw Shingle Co. 
has opened a branch here. The company will manufacture 
shingles and has a mill at Fairfax. 


WISCONSIN. Oconto Falls—The Oconto Falls Lumber 
Co, recently began business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Beaver Cove—Definite an- 
nouncement has been made of the plans to erect a large 
pulp miil and lumber mill here by W. H. White, of Boyne 
City, Mich., and associates. The company will be known 
as the Beaver Cove Lumber & Pulp Co., Mr. White being 
the president and managing director; W. O. King, of Chi- 
cago, vice president and treasurer, and G. C. Pratt, secre- 
tary. The pulp plant will have a capacity of 40 tons daily 
and the sawmill 100,000 feet of lumber. It is expected 
that part of the plant will be in operation before the year 
is out. The timber resources of the company total about 
5,000,000 feet and have been held by White Bros. for the 
last ten years. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—The Tuscaloosa Lumber Co. 
will rebuild plant burned recently at a $60,000 loss. 

FLORIDA. Daytona—The Daytona Crate Co., lately 
noted as incorporated, will erect by the company’s force 
75x150-foot mill and 50x200-foot warehouse, to be of fire- 
proof construction. Will install complete equipment to 
manufacture fruit and vegetable crates. Estimated cost 
of plant to be $50,000. . 

Montbrook—It is reported that Wade, McNair & Arthur 
will rebuild mill recently burned. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—Announcement has _ been 
made that R. P. Scobee & Son will build lumber plant to 
cost $15,000. 

LOUISIANA. Cora—C. D. Thagard will install machin- 
ery for the manufacture of staves for oil barrels. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Empire Furniture Co., 
located at Aisquith and Sterling Streets, leased a four- 
story building on Colvin Street and will equip as furni- 
ture factory. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Hope Lumber Co., of 
which John A. Henderson is general manager, has com- 
ge a two-story building at its plant here in which will 

e located its business office and a general store, the 
upper story being used for a wareroom, 


CASUALTIES 


MISSISSIPPI. Meehan Junction—The Cotton State 
Lumber Co. lost its battery of dry kilns by fire recently. 
By quick work of employees and good water pressure the 
fire was confined to the dry kilns. The company has not 
decided whether it will rebuild the kilns, as its supply of 
lumber is limited. 


NEW MEXICO. Roswell—The Roswell Lumber Co. re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—The plant of the M. 
B. Lindsay Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently. 
Estimated loss $25,000, partly covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Fischer-Soults Lumber Co.'s 
sawmill at Marcola, back of Eugene, was destroyed by fire 
June 7. It is reported that in all probability the company 
will rebuild at once. The loss was slight, as all of the 
lumber is flumed to the Marcola Planing Mill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Fire did 
$25,000 damage at the Brunette Sawmills, when the store- 
room, carpenter shop and a wagon shed, as well as part of 
the wharf, were burned. 

Vancouver Bay—The dry kiln of the shingle mill re- 
cently acquired by McDonald & Burke, of Seattle, has 
been burned. The mill has been closed down temporarily. 

ONTARIO. Arnprior—McLachlin Bros, (Ltd.) have suf- 
fered loss by fire. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Fire that spread over an area of 
an acre and did damage to the extent of $100,000 broke out 
in the yards of the George Hall Coal Co. and set alight 
the premises of the James Shearer Lumber Co., the Mon- 
treal Dry Docks & Ship Repairing Co. and the King Radia- 
tor & Boiler Co. Considerable damage was done to the 
Shearer Lumber company’s wood piles at the east end of 
the yards, several piles of lumber being destroyed, while 
several others were badly damaged. 





MARSHALL, Trex., June 17.—The Waterman Lumber Co., 
near here, has bought what is known as the Werner tract of 
land, containing 85,000 acres and said to be the largest tract 
of virgin timberland in the south. It is located southeast of 
Marshall and it is estimated that it will take ten years to 
cut the timber. About a million and a half dollars was in- 
volved in the deal, according to reports. 





New Organs, La., June 17.—T. Hoffman Olsen and asso- 
ciates have purchased from the Thompson & Tucker Lumber 
Co. about 40,000,000 feet of hardwood timber located near 
New Williard, Tex., and plan to erect a modern sawmill. 





ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 17.—The Pardee Co., of Philadel- 
|g is reported to have closed a deal for the purchase from 
he Forest Lumber Co. of 7,000 acres of pine timberland in 
Evangeline Parish, for $198,616. It is understood that this 
is a part of the huge tract recently purchased by the Forest 
Lumber Co. and its associated concerns from the Gould estate. 





NOXAPATER, Miss., June 17.—W. B. Perry, of the Perry- 
Frazier Lumber Co., recently purchased a million feet of 
stumpage from the McInnis Lumber Co. about ten miles east 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
» forestry, Yole Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, >r 
even the experienced akense who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages aad when closed is 444 x8 inches, Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 
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of this city and is putting in a small mill. The timber is of 
fine quality. This company will specialize in timbers. 





SHELBIANA, Ky., June 17.—The Rodgers Bros. Lumber Co.) 


has bought another tract of hardwood timber along the Beef- 
hide Fork of Shelby Creek in Pike County, Ky., which will be 
opened for development this year. It is reported that mills 
will be installed by August 1. 





CORNETTSVILLE, Ky., June 17.—The Banner Lumber Co. 
closed deals this week on the Stacy hardwood timber tract on 
Stacy’s Fork in Knott County, Ky. ‘Timber consists of all 
the hardwoods known in this section. It is said that the 
timber will not be developed until early next year. 





Hazarp, Ky., June 17.—D. Y. Combs and others have 
bought several hundred acres of timberlands along Wooten’s 
Creek in Perry County, near here. It is reported that mills 
will be installed early next year and development started. 





Boston, Mass., June 17.—The Carey-Shackford Co. has re- 
cently acquired, thru the office of Frank B. Mitchell, 2,000 
acres more of pulpwood stumpage in Windham County, Ver- 
—_ The company has a large force of woodsmen operating 
the tract. 





MAYKING, Ky., June 17.—L. Wilson Fields and associates, 
of Whitesburg, Ky., representing eastern financiers, have just 
closed a deal on 600 acres of hardwood timber and coal lands 
lying along Mill Creek near here and along the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Both the timber and coal will be de- 
veloped, work to be started at once. It is also reported that 
large sawmills will be installed. 





MorEHEAD, Ky., June 17.—G. H. McGlone, of this city, has 
bought about 1,000 acres of Kentucky hardwood timberlands 
lying along the north fork of the Kentucky River and Line 
Fork Creek near Ulvah, Ky. ‘This deal has been pending for 
some time. It is said that development work will be launched 
by July 15 and large mills will be installed. Several years 
will be required to cut the timber. 


HO0-HOO GROWS IN THE SOUTH 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
returned from Texarkana greatly gratified with the re- 
sults of the efforts that have been made to revive the 
order in that section. At the concatenation held last 
Monday in that thriving yellow pine center five candi- 
dates were initiated, a number of old cats were reinstated 
and the men in the order were again brought close to- 
gether, 

Mr. Tennant and George W. Funck, president of the 
Funck Lumber Co., St. Louis, were the honor guests at 
a luncheon given by the Lions’ Club, an organization 
similar to the Rotarians, in Texarkana. Mr. Tennant was 
the principal speaker, being called upon to tell of the 
effect of the war upon the home and business life of the 
Canadians. Mr. Funck also made a short talk on Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Tennant and Mr. Funck also attended the con- 
eatenation in Hot Springs, which was one of the features 
of the convention of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

The officers conducting the Texarkana concatenation 
were as follows: Snark, E. D. Tennant; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
F. W. Offenhauser, Junior Hoo-Hoo, George W. Funck; 
Bojum, J. A. Cramer; Scrivenoter, Ira L. Titus; Jabber- 
wock, B. Champlin; Custoeatian, Guy M. Hubbard, Ar- 
canoper, J. Pat Cook; Gurdon, F. H. Jones. The kittens 
follow: John Bieloh, Texarkana, Ark.; Sterling Dempsey 
Cook, accountant, Henry Shrine Lumber Co., Artix, Ark. ; 
LL, Sol Feinberg, secretary-treasurer, Cook Lumber Co.; 

, H. M. Melver, vice president, Cook Lumber Co., Texar- 
kana, Ark.; Leon 8. Williams, Patmos, Ark. 





FOREST FIRES DISTURB ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES 


SPOKANE, WaASH., June 15.—The forest fire season for 
1918 started off with a jump in the Inland Empire with 
fires reported this week in the areas of every timber pro- 
tective association in the field. Members of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association in session here Monday and 
Tuesday were forced to hurry from the meetings scheduled, 
to fight fires in their various districts. The fires started 
in timber slashings in most instances and automatically 
checked themselves when the green timber was reached. 
Today practically all of the fires are under control or have 
ceased to be a menace. The largest fire was in the Marble 
Creek district of the St. Joe forest reserve and burned 
over an area of several miles, mostly slashings and areas 
destroyed or burned over in 1910. 

Almost simultaneously fires started in the area of the 
Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association at Emerald 
Creek near Clarkia, and in the Pend Oreille Timber Pro- 
tective Association’s district near Pack River, where a 
lumber camp of the Humbird Lumber Co, was burned. In 
the Marble Creek district two camps were reported burned 
out and two others seriously threatened. 

The vicinity of the Priest River was also a fire center. 
One of the camps of the Panhandle Lumber Co. also was 
threatened, while several hundred yards of flume was 
destroyed. The Eastern Washington Timber Protective 
Association, newly organized, ..ad its first fire experience 
this week also, with a blaze near Metaline in Pend 
Oreille County. The mill crew of the Panhandle company 
at Ione aided in the work of fire fighting. 

The fire on Marble Creek resisted for several days the 
attacks of over 250 men called for the emergency by the 
timber protective association and the Missoula office of 
the forestry bureau. R. H. Rutledge, assistant district 
forester at Missoula reached Spokane for the meeting but 
returned immediately to Missoula. 

The Clearwater Timber Protective Association was the 
first of the Northern Idaho auxiliary fire protective asso- 
ciations to hold its meeting Monday. The members of 
this association met at 10 o’clock in the assembly room 
of the Timber Products Manufacturers in the Hutton 
Building. Regular routine business opened the meeting. 
The first new business was the report of the fire warden, 
Charles A, Fisher, of Orofino, covering the period from 
December, 1917, to June, 1918. His report showed that 
all trains and telephone lines would be open and work- 
ing by July 1, twenty days in advance of tne previous 
season. He said that the association was going to build 
fourteen miles of new telephone line with three miles of 
road work and twenty-five miles of new trail this year. 

The association experienced its first fire this season 
set by slash burning or a pipe on April 22, which by June 
4 had burned over 4,000 acres, in the area of an old burn. 
Not so much damage was experienced and it was esti- 
mated 500,000 feet of timber was lost, mostly hemlock 
and white fir. 

In accordance with the action of the meeting of March 
11, authorizing the secretary to issue grazing permits, 
approximately 7,300 sheep have been admitted for graz- 
ing, at 20 cents per head, for the season. 

A. F. Potter, associate district forester of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is at the head of grazing on the National 
forests for the bureau, addressed the timber owners on the 
subject of grazing. He said that the association’s action 
in admitting sheep to the ranges was in keeping with the 
spirit of the times and in accordance with the request 
of President Wilson and the suggestions of the food 
administration for increasing food conservation and pro- 
duction. He believed the Forest Service, the States and 
the private associations could codperate in this matter 
and that every available acre of range in Idaho should 
be used. 

The association, its fire committee announced, had made 
every preparation for handling a severe fire season and 
every effort will be made to codperate with the different 
agencies in the field to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort. The general consensus was that every effort should 
be made to cope with fires when small, rather than wait 
until they required large crews to handle and beat into 
control. 

The St. Joe and Clearwater national forests and the 
Clearwater association, it was announced, have entered 
into an aGditional codperative agreement whereby it is 


hoped to eliminate the duplication of work in certain 
areas and at the same time give closer supervision. 

Roscoe Haines, supervisor of the St. Joe forest, ex- 
hibited and demonstrated the use of a coal oil torch 
that has been used with great success in slash and brush 
burnings and which the association purposes to use this 
season for this work as well as for back firing. 

I. A. Smoot, of the State Board of Land Commissioners 
for Idalio, was present at the meeting and took a lively 
interest in the forest fire problems of the association, as 
also did Associate Forester Potter. Mr. Smoot, who is a 
relative of Senator Smoot of Utah, assured the associa- 
tion that the State land department was squarely back 
of the association and would assist in every way possible 
in the timber protective work. A. F,. Parker, of Grange- 
ville, State land appraiser and a director of the associa- 
tion and very active in its affairs, wag also present. 

Owing to the great risk from fires this year and the 
early start of torest fires it was thought best to take up 
with the Idaho land board the matter of asking the 
governor to declare a closed season for slash burning 
and clearing, and a committee was named to draft such 
a resolution and see that it was presented. 

While the meeting was in progress W. J. Ross, fire 
warden for the Coeur d’Alene ‘limber Protective Asso- 
ciation, located at St. Maries, was notified of two fires 
in his district and left hastily to take charge of opera- 
tions, which developed to be the serious fire at Emerald 
Creek. 

In the afternoon the Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective 
Association held a brief mecting and the Pend Oreille 
Association was scheduled to meet Tuesday morning. The 
report of the fire at Pack River came in with the news 
of the destruction of a Humbird camp and T. J. Humbird 
left hastily for Sandpoint to keep in close touch with the 
situation in that district. 

Most of the members of the associations who were 
anxious about the condition of fires in their districts 
left Spokane Monday evening but a few remained over 
for a brief session of the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday. 

Resolutions were passed by the meeting deploring the 
accident that occurred to A. W. Laird, president of the 
organization, and appreciation of the fact that he was 
able to be about now altho not present at the meeting. 
G. F. Hagenbuch, vice president of the association, pre- 
sided. 

A meeting of the Eastern Washington Timber Pro- 
tective Association was held at 2 p. m. ‘Luesday with only 
the trustees present. G. F. Hagenbuch, of Spirit Lake, 
president of the association, was in the chair, with George 
W. Hoag, treasurer, present also. The business pertained 
to a discussion of the fire situation in northeastern Wash- 
ington, 

It was shown that this association, but recently started, 
is growing very rapidly and already has an acreage of 
135,543 acres of privately owned timber lands, mostly 
in Pend Oreille county, in its scope. The association has 
the active support and codperation of the forestry depart- 
ment of the State of Washington, of which Fred E. Pape 
is chief forester. 


SEEKING ABROGATION OF MINIMUM CHARGE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 19.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association is using the wires freely between 
here and Washington in an effort to secure abrogation 
of the minimum charge of $15 per car on bolts and other 
rough materials, thus putting these on ihe same basis as 
logs. It issued the following statement to its members 
last night on this subject: 

The minimum charge of $15 a car on logs and cross-town 
movements has been abrogated. However, the railroads 
intend to publish the $15 minimum on bolts and other rough 
materials. We are handling this matter by wire with the 
railroad administration at Washington and we urge every 
interested member to wire the administration to have the 
rule extended to bolts and other rough materials. 

In the same statement it had the following to say re 
garding car requirements: 

We have been requested to call to the attention of our 
members the necessity of keeping the railroads fully ad- 
vised regarding car requirements. We are informed that on 





several occasions during the last thirty days industries have 
discontinued operation for periods of three or four days 
without notifying the superintendents of the roads serving 
their plants, with the result that cars were placed and later 
pulled out empty. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The local lumber market is rather quiet. Local dis- 
tributers report buying less active, while the yards are 
in the same state of coma they have been for months. 
Of course, conditions can not be expected to be any other 
than seasonable, and this is the time of year when the 
lumber trade generally quiets down, no matter what 
business conditions generally are. What demand exists 
is. for woods that are needed in the making or shipping 
of war material. Prices on every kind of lumber are 
strong and there is no tendency toward any recession, 
even tho the demand is light. Many of the items in some 
of the woods are difficult to obtain and mill stocks, with 
both softwoods and hardwooas, are generally much 
broken. The local trade still shows considerable inter- 
est in the price fixing situation and will welcome some 
settlement, so that market conditions can become more 
stabilized. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 15 














Lumber Shingles 
ON 5 ooie oie ig ohare ae etea etree 63,705,000 9,218,000 
MEE ", 5 cs aisle seeeee saietea sus 67,249,000 23,928,000 
PICCVOREO: 6 .0iek csv e508 3,544,000 14,710,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 15 
Lumber Shingles 
|. TRICE Rae isre peo eer es . 1,167,435,000 142,003,000 
| PSA Ere receear A arin eee 1,546,002,000 288,645,000 
TORCTORGO! os sccs cess coees 80,001,000 146,642,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 15 
Lumber Shingles 
PES) aie seiacecstiveioin oes ae eels) om 26,521,000 3,533,000 
PEA eile si cialeiv cle basic aralere's aoe 36,245,000 21,485,000 
DRORGOEO. 45% osc 54ewwinwee 9,724,000 17,952,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNB 15 
Lumber . Shingles 
BONG isc Roce Hoses en seas -.+. §65,643,000 91,534,000 
RE) aaah te spies vies a-00e00e GOO TETOOD 188,889,000 
DOOR RRRD | 5 5.acsssc swat ack ose 93,528,000 97,355,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended June 18, 1918 were: 


Class— No. Value 
MMII TODD) aiccic.e soleus eine cas cle BSsteke a eee 4 $ 1,800 
$1,000 and under $ 5/000, ....cicccscecces 22 52,400 

5,000 and under 10,000............... 4 24,000 
20:00) Ori Under Ba000.....« <i00.9:0s 00000 6 93,150 

25,000 and unter 50;000........sccccee 2 55,500 
ak reese s ie beneae hte bes 0 ”|6 Ree RKO 
6-story hospital, Missionary Sisters of 

Sacred Heart, 802 Lytle St........... 1 350,000 

MQROMI Tosi t es ous cere sie wieiee ew tione 39 $ 576,850 
Average valuation for week............ cil $ 14,791 
TOI: DEOVIOUS WEEK. oo csc ose sisscceses 58 559,369 
Average valuation previous week....... A 9,944 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 69 617,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 18, 1918........... 1,073 16,048,820 
Totals corresponding period 1916..,....4,546 60,246,555 
Totals corresponding period 1915.......3,684 37,861,522 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,934 42,985,700 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 5,313 47,791,625 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,998 40,672,475 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,510 42,557,645 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,552 43,719,309 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 4,906 48,196,555 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,411 27,484,195 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,170 -: $1,411,875 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 19.—A fairly steady demand for stocks 
continues for both good lumber and low grades, the latter 
going actively to the box factories. However, there is not 
an item in northern pine and norway but what is enjoying 
a good business. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 17.—Mills have taken on all the 
business they can possibly ship before the new freight 
rates go into effect and for the last week have not given 
any assurance that orders will get the benefit of the pres- 
ent rates. There has naturally been a flurry of buying by 
retail yards, which will be followed by a slack period. The 
mills are enjoying a fine factory trade, especially in low 
grade boards and thick stock. Supplies in shipping condi- 
tion are very light for the time of year and the price situ- 
ation is strong. The crop outlook never has been better 
and the only thing in the way of a good country yard trade 
is the scarcity of labor for the buildings that are needed 
on farms. City building demand is light for the time of 
year, but has shown a little increase over previous weeks. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—A number of mills have ad- 
vanced prices on northern pine $2, this advance taking in 
everything from No. 4 boards up. Because of the scarcity 
of southern pine, the demand for the northern stock, which 
has been light thruout the spring has strengthened con- 
siderably. 


New York, June 17..\-Demand continues strong and is be- 
coming more uniform, inquiry for lower grades being more 
pronounced. Stocks in all instances are scarce and prices 
are strong with upward tendencies. Government require- 
ments have practically cleaned up the stocks of upper 
grades in Tonawanda and Buffalo yards, but the im- 
proved car situation in Canada has enabled shipments to 
come thru at a better rate than before. : 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—The white pine market holds 
firm, tho demand is not large outside of the lower grades, 
which move well. Retailers are not desirous of making 
purchases, for they say there is little doing in the build- 
ing trade. Some purchases are made with the provision 
that shipment is to be started in advance of the raise 
in freight rates, but as a rule dealers are cautious about 
laying in stocks. The factory trade is continuing active. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—Trade is generally 
regarded as normal, tho not as active as at other times 
this season. Dealers report themselves. somewhat handi- 
capped thru a scarcity of labor and embargoes. Receipts 
by both vessel and rail have been active, dealers taking 
advantage of the opportunity to handle all the stock pos- 
sible by rail before the advance in freight rates becomes 
operative. Strong prices for all items prevail. 

‘ > oe 

Pittsburgh, Pa, June.18.—Small sales of white pine are 

reported occasignal ; but the market is so small that it 


Wied 


is not likely that interest will bs aroused in it for months. 
The retail yard with a moderate white pine stock is 
becoming a rarity in the Pittsburgh territory. Low grade 
material is not offered in Pittsburgh. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—Dealers are looking for a 
greater Government demand, for spruce from the mills 
this summer. The housing of Government workers is 
bound to create a demand for long, wide pieces of New 
England spruce; and the housing of the employees is 
something which must be acted upon soon. Already in 
many sections of New England as well as in the middle 
eastern States the problem is being solved. Last week, 
however, there was no large Government order placed 
here. Demand for dimension from retailers continued rather 
quiet. There is a report of slackening in the random mar- 
ket, doubtless because of the near approach of new freight 
rates. Manufacturers and wholesalers think that their 
customers ought to stand the increase. The retailers, how- 
ever, hope that some way out may be fixed so that the 
shippers will bear the added expense. For this reason 
they are not now buying much more material than is abso- 
lutely needed until they feel sure as to how matters stand. 
The lower rates on smaller random are accepted now 
only on the understanding that the buyer will pay the 
advanced rate unless the lumber is started in time to 
avoid the increase. Two by 3- and 2x4-inch are quoted at 
$34 to $35; 2x6- and 2x7-inch at $35 to $36; 2x8-inch seems 
to be most generally at $38, altho there are quotations 
and sales reported at slightly higher figures; 2x10-inch at 
$45 to $46, and 2x12-inch at $48 to $49. The board market 
is stronger and so scarce are the boards that it does not 
pay a buyer to look with askance at any slight inferiori- 
ties. There is no change in prices. For matched spruce 
boards $45 seems the general quotation. Even for cuts 
$36 is paid nowadays without a murmur. 


New York, June 17.—There is nothing in the spruce 
situation to indicate that present prices will not be main- 
tained; in fact there are strong possibilities of even higher 
quotations. As long, however, as manufacturers can se- 
cure labor on the same basis as the last few weeks it is 
likely that they will be satisfied with the tentative price 
fixed by the Government for war contracts. The Gov- 
ernment has taken a very large supply ordinarily coming 
to this market, and some commercial inquiries with hand- 
some profits are taken for shipment. Upstate yards are 
still well supplied from Adirondack sources, but West Vir- 
ginia and eastern spruce shippers have about all they can 
attend to for some time on direct Government orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—Spruce is in good demand, pro- 
vided it is possible to get the stock, but deliveries are 
about as difficult as in other kinds of lumber. A local 
wholesaler quotes $32 for five-eighths crating stock de- 
livered here and says that this sort of material is much 
in demand, in spite of the advance in price over former 
figures. The Canadian mills now get a larger car sup- 


. ply, but not much spruce is now coming here, being needed 


in nearby markets. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 18.—Spruce is now practically out 
of the Pittsburgh market. During the last week there 
were some small sales reported as made for local market 
requirements, but the bulk of spruce will from now on 
move to the East and for Government requirements. Good 
spruce, and especially clear spruce, is entirely absorbed by 
the needs of the Government. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 19.—Trade continues fairly active, espe- 
cially with posts, and country yards, judging from the 
orders they have placed, expect the farmers to put part 
of their crop money into fence improvements. The pole 
trade remains as it has been for a long time. White cedar 
shingles are fairly active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 17.—Retail yards not stocked 
up on posts have been endeavoring to get their supplies for 
fall trade and there has been a notable run of orders 
shopped around, but buyers have had some difficulty in 
getting them placed. Producers have been so far behind 
on delivery of orders that most of them have refused new 
orders for the present. It is expected that car conditions 
will become tight again in about a month and efforts are 
being made to clear up orders before that time. Cars are 
easier but the movement is still below normal, and the 
volume of business has been much restricted by the car 


scarcity. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 19.—What buying is going on in the hard- 
wood field is chiefly for low grade for the box factories and 
the better grades for vehicle purposes, a demand made 
heavy on account of the thousands of escort wagons being 
made for the Government. On other lines the market 
moves along as might be expected for this time of year. 
With the northern hardwoods, tho buying is not heavy, 
it is said that stocks are much more depleted than is usu- 
ally the case at this season. The demand for southern 
hardwoods, especially thick oak, is active. Prices remain 
unchanged, tho with an upward tendency. Hardwood 
veneers are especially active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 17.—Wholesalers report the in- 
quiry for hardwood stocks normal, with buying for Govern- 
ment uses the leading feature. Business is not as heavy 
as a month ago, but on the other hand available stocks 
have been much reduced and are lighter than ever known 
in northern hardwoods at the time of year. Birch and 
basswood in large lots with good assortments are held by 
a very few, and they have orders on hand as a rule that 
will keep them engaged for weeks ahead to get them 
shipped. Prices are steady and higher on some items, 


New York, June 17.—Very little commercial hardwood 
business was booked last week, and wholesalers find their 
business more and more restricted to war business. Not 
because other inquiries are not in the market, but for 
the simple reason that the Government requirements uave 
grown so extensive. Well supplied local yards find plenty 
of business from consumers willing to pay prices asked 
in order to obtain quick delivery. In connection with Gov- 
ernment business, there are all sorts of inquiries and some 
of them aggregate several million feet each. It is difficult 
to. pick out one hardwood that is in better demand than 
another, and low grades are holding their price advances. 








Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed, 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 











CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 
MARINE AND 
Srarionary DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet lron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice 


° Phone, Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 
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Bad Roads Are Here 


and that means trouble around the camp, 
mill and yard. You want your drivers to 
be equipped for any and every emergency 
all the time, for you never know when they 
may get stuck in the mud. You should 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


A steel wire tow line designed especially for 
heavy towing; made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its great 
strength and flexibility. Strong drop forged 
hooks and heavy manila or wire rope slings, 
as desired, are furnished forinstantattaching. 
The tow line is about 18 feet long and % 
inch in diameter; coils up flat and takes up 
practically no room. Its rated breaking strain 
is about 12 tons and can easily move two 
loaded freight cars, which proves conclu- 
sively that it is just the tow line for lumber- 
men. 
Write for Folder and Prices Today. 


Broderick & Bascom 


Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Including :— 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


Double Band Mill a 


FOR SALE 


Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 

Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 

Sprockets and Chain, 

Shafting and Pulleys, 

Engine—281/,,” x 62”, 

Log Machinery, 

All the machinery for a clothes 
pins ’ 

Filing Room Equipment, 

Belts—all kinds, 7%” Wire Cable. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. e 











Immediate Shipment 


WIRE ROPE 


IRON or STEEL 


All sizes and constructions % to 24" 
—any quantity. 


ARMSTRONG & COMPANY, 


Dept. R. Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 








Mixed sizes are scarce, especially in birch and maple. 
Many oak inquiries come from wholesalers. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—Demand for all grades of 
hardwood, except flooring and finish, is very strong. The 
commoner shop grades suitable for wagon and truck stock 
and big timbers are in an especially strong demand that 
taxes the capacity of the mills. Conditions at the mills are 
now reported very good, with cars more plentiful and ship- 
ments going thru in good time. The southwestern rail- 
roads keep their rolling stock in good repair, and demand 
for car stock both for repair and new construction is 
heavy. Ash, gum, hickory and maple are equally in good 
demand with oak, wagon and truck factories taking the 
latter two woods freely, while box factories buy anything 
they can use. Prices all around are very strong. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—A summary of the hardwood 
market today compared with a year ago is astounding. 
Prices are out of all proportion and seem likely to stay so. 
Transportation troubles have harassed all in the business. 
There seems to be no limit to the Government demand 
for hardwoods of all kinds, and the local demand is very 
light. The mills get the cream of the trade. Average 
prices in Boston market, for 1-inch firsts and seconds, 
are: Basswood, $72 to $75; plain oak, $86 to $90; quar- 
tered oak, $105 to $115; maple, $70 to $75; red birch, $79 
to $80; sap birch, $70 to $74. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17.—There has been the steadiest 
hardwood market the last week that has been experienced 
in months. Prices have held firm with changes on only a 
few woods, chiefly because the market has been based 
almost wholly on Government buying. There is no change 
in the officially reported sales of quartered white and red 
oak, f.o.b. Cincinnati, and less than a dozen in the various 
items of plain white and red oak. The following advances 
of price are reported:' FAS, %-inch to $56, 1-inch to $69, 
2-inch to $84; selects, %-inch to $41; common and selects to 
$36, and No, 1 common, %-inch to $34. Three declines in 
average of $2 each are reported: Number 1 common and 
selects, 1-inch to $49, 2-inch to $59; No. 1 common, 1-inch 
to $47. The following new prices have been ascertained: 
Export oak, 2-inch $42; crating oak, 1-inch $30; core stock, 
1-inch $30; switch ties. matched, white $44, red $38, mixed 
$41; unmatched, white $42, mixed $39; cross ties, No. 1, 
$34; mine rails, $30 to $33, mine ties $36, mine car stock 
$54, mine car door boards $31, crossing plank, white 3- 
inch $42, red $35; bridge plank $43. Chestnut has strength- 
ened further for plain stock, and the demand has been 
greater than could be supplied. These advances of price 
are reported: FAS, l-inch $1 to $57, 2-inch $1 to $65; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $43, 2-inch $8 to $51; FAS 
wormy, 1l-inch $1 to $45, 2-inch $4 to $53; No. 1 common 
wormy, 1-inch $3 to $38, 2-inch $4 to $47. Number 3 com- 
mon is $2 lower. All grades of basswood are strong and 1- 
inch stocks of Nos, 3 and 4 common are $4 higher at $30 
and $24 respectively. Cherry also is firm to higher, with 
No. 2 common, 1-inch, up $2 to $38 and 14-inch $3 to $42. 
Thick walnut is scarce and 2-inch sells at the following 
averages: FAS $160, No. 1 common $90 and No. 2 common 
$51. Hard maple has strengthened and the following ad- 
vances are noted: FAS, 1-inch $2 to $56, 2-inch $2 to $70, 
3-inch $2 to $80; No. 1 common, 1-inch $5 to $42, 2-inch $3 
to $54, No. 2 common, 2%-inch $4 to $42, log run, 1-inch 
$1 to $35. Number 3 common is shown from $2 to $3 lower. 
The best grades of soft elm are substantially higher: 
FAS, 1-inch $5 at $45, 2-inch $7 at $52; No. 1 common, 
j-inch $5 at $35, 2-inch $7 at $42; No. 2 common, 1-inch 
$7 at $27, 2-inch $8 at $34. Log run has sold at $1 to $3 
lower. Log run sycamore is up $2 to $32 for 1-inch. Num- 
ber 1 common birch sells $5 higher at $50 for 1-inch and 
$60 for 2-inch. There is not a single change in the re- 
ported official average of actual sales of cottonwood, but- 
ternut, buckeye, ash, hickory, hackberry, soft maple, mag- 
nolia, willow and beech. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 18.—Local yards seem more con- 
cerned in getting unloaded the lumber they have on tracks 
here and in transit than in placing further orders, with 
the result that buying from that source is almost nil, De- 
mand for box material also is pretty low, consumers having 
been pretty well loaded up and are not inclined to buy, 
unless, of course, they find bargains, which manufacturers 
are not inclined to offer. Most manufacturers also report 
that there is little buying, their customers being most con- 
cerned in getting shipped what they have ordered before 
the new freight advance becomes effective. There has 
been some renewed demand for 1-inch oak. Prices gen- 
erally are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 18.—Low grade hardwoods are in 
heavy demand but shipments are not coming forward with 
the same promptness that marked the prior week, and 
shipping worries are increasing. Trade is more than ever 
confined to war needs, and is called narrow and rather 
disconcerting to the wholesaler as well as the manufac- 
turer. Upper grade hardwoods are in quite strong inquiry 
and where any guaranty can be made of shipments the 
trade reports no difficulty in making sales. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—The hardwood yards have good 
business and in some instances say they are not looking for 
more, as they find it difficult to get men enough to handle 
the orders now on hand. The labor question is as im- 
portant as at any other time this year and is likely to 
continue perplexing. Demand for stock is well distributed 
and few woods lag. Thick stock is particularly in request. 
Oak, maple and ash are the leaders, with ash called quite 
scarce. 


Baltimore, Md., June 17.—Most woods on the list con- 
tinue in fair request, with the difficulties of the dealers 
largely confined to the making of delivery. Orders are re- 
ceived in satisfactory volume and the business is very ac- 
ceptable from the standpoint of profits. The range of 
prices is good. 


Ashland, Ky., June 17.—There is a good demand for oak 
for war purposes, for which the railroads give the right of 
way. The demand for oak boards, especially quartered 
oak, shows improvement. There is a ready market for ash 
and walnut. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 19.—Hemlock moves along about as it has 
for the last month or so, there being a keen demand for 
stocks, especially from eastern markets. Manufacturers, 
tho enjoying good prices—the best they ever had—are 
constantly in the dilemma of letting their stocks go at a 
price that will look low a couple of weeks hence. The 
local demand for hemlock, except for low grade for boxes, 
is light. 





New York, June 17.—With practically all Pennsylvania 


mills working on Government business there is little com- 


mercial business, except at some smaller mills. There is 
nothing like the usual amount of hemlock coming into the 
market. Prices are high and mills refuse orders right 
along. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—Demand for hemlock is as ac- 
tive as that for any of the lower-priced woods, tho hardly 
up to the average for this time of ‘year. Supplies come 
almost altogether from the Michigan mill stocks at present, 
as the Pennsylvania mills are sold up. With the with- 
drawal of such lumber from the market the tendency is 
toward very firm prices, and these are expected to prevail 
for some time. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—Clipped hemlock boards are 
scarce and in great demand. Some people even state that 
they have more calls for their hemlock boards than for 
spruce. There is consistent quoting of $38 for hemlock 
boards but it is doubtful if more than $37 is obtained. 
The scarcity of hemlock roofers from the South makes 
the demand for spruce roofers exceptionally good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—Demand is charac- 
terized as rather spasmodic. Fluctuating prices at mills 
have placed wholesalers in frequent awkward positions and 
buyers often delay ordering on account of shifting quota- 
tions. On the whole the trade has been taking a fair 
amount of stock in order to avoid the increased rates that 
will go into effect next week. Wholesalers expect a decided 
falling off in sales after the new rate is imposed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 18.—Buying of hemlock has been 
fairly active, with the purpose of covering against future 
needs of this year, according to hemlock men. There are 
a good many hemlock men who have practically sold their 
output for the present year and are not taking much inter- 
est in the developments of the trade. The present sales 
are from $3.50 to $4 above the Government price fixed for 
its own uses, and for immediate shipment hemlock is 
actually scarce. 

Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 17.—There is practically no change 
in the hemlock market conditions. Stocks are inadequate 
to the demand and labor situations at the mills are not 
favorable for an early normal supply of stocks. Prices 


continue strong. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, June 19.—Demand is good and continues as 
steady as it has been for many weeks. Mill stocks are re- 
ported generally light and if the demand keeps up stocks 
will be extremely light in later months. Prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md., June 17.—Poplar continues to be in fair 
request, and the movement is relatively large, with trans- 
portation difficulties acting as a check upon the distribu- 
tion. The whole list of prices seems to retain its firmness 
at the advanced levels recorded of late, and intending 
buyers are moved to offer very attractive figures. It is 
rather a question of whether a seller can fill orders than 
of ability to get them. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 17.—On a few items the poplar 
market has slightly weakened, but generally the situation 
is stronger. Drop and bevel siding and dimensions are 
very firm and fairly active at unchanged prices. In plain 
poplar the panel and wide No. 1 grades have been most 
active and are generally $3 higher for the 1-inch thick- 
nesses as follow: Eighteen- to 23-inch $103, 20- to 23-inch 
$106, 24- to 27-inch $111, 18-inch and up $108 and 28-inch 
and up $115. There are no reported changes on stocks be- 
low 1-inch thick. The FAS and saps and selects are $2 to 
$3 higher, while the common grades are $1 and $2 lower, 
with the exception of No. 3, which is up $6 to $30 for %- 
inch and $1 to $34 for 1-inch. Dry stocks are not accumu- 
lating, because log supply is low and labor conditions such 
as to discourage hope of an early increase in production 
sufficient to balance the relation of demand to supply. 


Ashland, Ky., June 17.—Demand continues strong, with 
shipments moving better, due to improved railroad .condi- 
tions. Firsts and seconds are still the leaders, with stocks 
low and only a limited amount going on sticks, Prices re- 


main firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 19.—Fir distributers have little to com- 
plain about, considering the season. In a general way, 
the market can be considered fairly strong. Prices have an 
upward tendency, inch common boards now being quoted a 
dollar higher. The demand for mixed yard stock is fairly 
good. Timbers are not so active as they were. There is 
no change in the spruce situation, while shingles appear 
to be getting over their spurt. 


Seattle, Wash., June 15.—Lumber is firm, with produc- 
tion close to normal on the basis of the 8-hour day, but 10 
percent below normal on the basis of the 10-hour day. 
Last week 113 mills cut 65,095,103 feet. While cars are 
plentiful and labor supply in the mills remains close to 
requirements, it is a fact that loading men are scarce, and 
numerous mills face a serious problem on that account. 
Government activity in the spruce districts, notably the 
Olympic Peninsula, points to largely increased production 
of airplane stock. 





Tacoma, Wash., June 15.—Fir lumber prices continue 
firm, with a good demand continuing. Local trade remains 
strong and rail trade is brisk, with a large number of in- 
quiries from retailers. Stocks at the mills are low and 
considerably more broken. Cars have been free. The 
tendency of prices is upward, especially uppers. Logs are 
in fair supply. Probable Government fixing of lumber 
prices to the consumer is a source of much interest. 


Portland, Ore., June 15.—With the Government fixing 
log prices at approximately $1 higher than the prevailing 
rate a week ago, it is difficult to say as yet what effect 
this will have on commercial business, but obviously it 
will not cause a decline in values. The demand for com- 
mercial business in fir has been exceedingly active for 
some time, possibly in some measure due to the fact that 
the advanced freight rates are soon to become effective. 
As for western pine, the demand continues active with the 
mills well booked with advance orders. Spruce, too, con- 
tinues in big demand. The mills, fir, pine and spruce, are 
all working to capacity and cleaning up well. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—More fir boards are coming 
into this market now than ever before. Demand is largely 
for No.1 common. These boards are used where southern 
pine heretofore had the call, the latter now being almost 
impossible to obtain and the fir being cheaper in price. 
Otherwise, the demand for fir continues very good, altho it 
is difficult to get supplies of upper grades. Some mills still 
are out of the market, having order books well filled and 
preferring to await a settlement of the price fixing matter 
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and the coming of the new freight rates. Retailers are 
strong for mixed car orders and much shopping is neces- 
sary to place business that way. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 18.—Sales of common fir continue. 
Most of it is going to wholesalers and some has been 
shipped as far east as Pennsylvania. In all twenty-one 
cars, mostly 12-inch No. 1 common boards, have been sold 
here by one enterprising west Coast representative in the 
last few weeks. Sales were made on the St. Louis freight 
rate at $31 for No. 1 boards and $28.50 for No. 2 common. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—An active demand 
continues. Dealers believe that the prevailing conditions 
are actuated largely by a desire to avoid the coming 
higher freight rates. Supplies from the Coast mills come 
thru with excellent dispatch, but embargoes retard those 
going to further eastern points. Some dealers have ad- 
vanced prices slightly during the last week, but generally 
sales are made on the same basis as for several previous 
weeks, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—Not much is done in fir at 
present, owing to the scarcity of stock. Timbers are re- 
ported to be in fair demand, but ordinary building grades 
are not active, as the volume of building business has been 
considerably cut down. Spruce is not selling, as the lum- 
ber is not procurable for commercial purposes. Govern- 
ment plants using spruce are said to be having consider- 
able difficulty in getting the necessary supplies. Cedar is 


quiet. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 19.—The market remains quiet, but due 
more to inability of mills to take on business than a lack 
of orders that might be developed if conditions were 
otherwise. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—With western pine mills run- 
ning full blast on what labor they have and unable to keep 
up with business offered, what a good many dealers ex- 
pected has come to pass. Some of the mills have raised 
prices $2 on everything, from No. 4 boards up, and all the 
other mills are expected to follow suit immediately. There 
is a very strong demand for boards. The 12-foot lengths 
are very scarce, but 16’s are easier to get at present. De- 
mand for other items is very: good. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—The market is very firm. Busi- 
ness is not very active but prices are strong. If one 
wishes carefully graded lumber one must pay for it. 
Prices average: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $129; 214- to 
38-inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; selects 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
$119; 214- to 3-inch, $132; 4-inch, $142. Fine common 4/4, 
$85; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, 
$52; 6- and 8-inch, $57; 10-inch, $60, and 12-inch, $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 19.—There is not much local activity 
with redwood, tho conditions could not be expected to be 
otherwise, on account of the season. Most of the present 
demand is for lumber needed in industrial uses. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 15.—The redwood lumber situ- 
ation is not bad at all, altho unusual conditions prevail on 
the Pacific coast. There are signs of coming improvement 
in the yard situation, as more dwellings are being built in 
the manufacturing and ship building centers. In the 
country districts there is not much house building during 
the hot weather, but the outlook for fall demand is en- 
couraging. Inquiries for Australian export business con- 
tinue to come in. Eastern rail trade is looking up, with 
fair shipments of remanufactured redwood. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 19.—Southern pine in the Chicago market 
has been about as quiet in the last few days as it has been 
in many weeks. Most of the distributers have very little 
activity to report, but account for the lack of inquiry by 
the fact that the lumber market is on a summer basis. 
What demand continues comes from industries that are 
making war supplies. Mill stocks are still in no condi- 
tion to fit in with the bulk of inquiries that come from this 
territory. Prices have not advanced in the last few days, 
but remain strong. 


The following f.o.b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 


[Notn.—Later reports from Jacksonville, Fla.; Hatties- 
burg, Miss., and Kansas City, Mo., not having reached this 
office in time for publication in this issue, the quotations 


given in these columns are those that prevailed during the 
previous week.] 









Jack- Hat- Kan- 
Gulf- son- ties- Alew- sas 
port, ville, burg, andria, City, 
Miss. Fla. Misa. La. Mo. 
FLoorRINGc— 
1x3” EG B&better a 52.00 49.75 
| a ARR Ae. 
A ere stad) SE Covetee  cediese 
FG B&better 35.00 386.75 47.04 85.00 
eA ree aes wise co 2" a 
Oe, ic ereie> pissed aaeinaks orate 31.25 
gy ES eS 82.00 30.25 ee 
EE meee 25.50 28.00 .... 26.50 
1x4” EG Bé&better .. Rote eee» 85.89 46.00 
ta aS Ara ve eee 83.00 88.75 
hi: ae v9 bie) Ow es 
i ee secs. .BO00 “EE2ZE © 024: 
So itivine wuss 33.00 Sa eee 
B&better ... .... 8400 8425 .... 86.00 
| Eo te Ae Meee, case steice cove  BDIOD 
seen ee ewes 82.75 
ee ee ee er 045 32.00 
| CAE (a . , 81.00 30.25 rsh fet 
OS ee 25.50 25.25 26.50 
DT ree “ab ae reer 
1x6” B&better, CM S500. ese eva) Heesis 
Tih 6" 82.50 29.75 ; 
CE AS... Se 28.00 28.00 ; 
ss Sy ee! Sa vse ME 5:06 > Meee 
CEILIN 
%x4” B&better ...... 28.00 30.00 30.00 29.75 
a ear eee 25.00 eons cose ane 
PUT Peels 4 laics 3:06 0.8 NS Se i 6.65064 Caner 
5gx4” B&better ...... 82.00 381.25 382.64 32.50 
No. 1 29.00 29.50 30.46 30.50 
N 22.50 24.25 -.... 
%x4” ea +600 (OES. 
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No. 28.50 Ko ange Oe 
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No. 2... m oR ae 27.25 
1x6” B&better .. ' sk eka .¥en0 See 
Breve. SipiIngc— 
4x6” B&better ...... -» 238.50 . 25.25 26.50 
tte Nila Be > 21.50 we 3 
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Jack- Hat- Kan- 
Gulf- son-. ties- Alew- sas 
port, ville, burg, andria, City, 
Miss la. Miss. La. Mo, 
Drop SipIne— 
x4 or 6” B&better. : 85.00 34.75 384.77 36.25 
Gg Bos &.'6 31.00 82.50 382.25 33.75 
NGar Bic s< + 26.00 29.25 28.50 28.50 
Tilig Dike §aae re 20.25 aie erates: oh 
FINISH— ~ 
Bébetter rough: 
pi 2b Sa rere 83.50 vad 
ENE 505i 0-90 les 000-0 0% 35.20 eh 
| Tee ere Gae: H etetél» Ee 
pe TT ere BEAG. «2 csi ee 
EL? ES) re 41.00 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
po OS 8 aes SE00 36.00 cece. sve 
BUG hiss, v.d09.4:5 00:60 35.00 37.75 38.00 36.00 
EEE s ore: piss oc6nne¢ 36.00 387.75 38.08 387.50 
pg SR ES ES ee 86.00 38.00 39.00 387.50 
aa Gee 105 2.3.53 87.00 39.00 40.75 39.75 
Se a0 6 tie ee wciblioes 88.00 42.00 44.00 39.50 
igre th ee a 40.00 44.25 44.33 44.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. -»» 45.50 40.00 42.00 
O Surfaced: 
eb 6' wih wihvo nm: \0:61e1s Sieve, ocd Waianae eco eet oa 
RMIT cicik-go +4 0a e0\e-« Oe Pa OR A 
| calle Seung eee 85.00 
po b BD 87.00 
ME 66 o.b.c:the.8 eles 87.00 
BONG TO 0 oc vtcess 39.50 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.;: 
© ss 60.0.0 6 855s 88.25 44.20 43.00 
MMINTEAE O'S 6 oc 0 4.485 0.0 44.75 43.98 45.00 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
Gc TY go | ga ee ie 45.75 
Boarps, 818 or 828S— 
NO. Aly. 250) 10-18? ore coe SL .00): BEB ie peice ts Ses ds 
1x8”, 14 and 16’.. 82.50 .... 80.25 30.50 
Other lengths 81.50 29.00. 30.25 30.75 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 82350 .... 81.25 80.75 
Other lengths 82.00 29.50 382.00 30.75 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ 33.00 ---. 84.06 83.75 
er lengths 82.50 34.50 83.88 33.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
DOE © eae 27.00 28.00 ... ee 
BE eg ere 6-86 27.50 28.75 29.25 28.00 
Jo | iT ae 28.00 29.50 30.381 28.00 
MOE) Gisic ease eater we 28.00 29.50 382.62 30.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
pb Ts Ub | Oa eae 80.00 oom aul 
ERE alert oare oiuiwiar ava 22.75 24.25 24.25 
URI ah aun oawiees 23.75 24.18 24.75 
PP Cisne vince ctacece 23.75 24.10 25.00 
No. 4, all widths and 
TOMB occ ch eee. ee eel ee 
FENCING, S1S— 
INO; 2, Dee?) 16%) cons --+. 29.88 30.00 
Other lgts. 28.50 29.88 28.50 
> Ladle 1, Naeger ---- 82.25 82.25 
Other lgts. 29.25 82.00 31.75 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
Tee sets ee ues veers ooee 28.00 24.20 23.75 
> ee rrr a ee 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
THON Ts cc 970576 21.25 20.48 20.25 
TARE 0.05 00010 22.25 22.88 23.75 
SHIPLAP— 
0.2, 358%, 24 &.16". 81:80 «1.2... BL 72 °313.00 
Other lgts 80.50 32.5C 381.43 31.00 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 82.50 sooe BOO ~ 81.00 
er Igts, 82.00 382.50 31.50 31.00 
No. 2 (10. to 20’): 
ae 27.50 29.50 28.82 28.25 
DE ROCOAN 3 )0\s 0/0 8.50 29.50 29,50 28.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
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Te. i's 0:4 02 419 . 24.25 23.75 24.75 
DRE So 6:0 ¥en 0.66.0: OER: wae 
Groovep. Roorinc— 
No.4, ¥x10") 24 & 18°)... ten ph Be 
Other Igts. .... S 2.25 32.00 
DrMEnsion, 8181H— 
INO. 2, Ok O",. 10° 6000 22.50 27.00 26.81 25.25 
| 22.50 24.50 24.90 23.50 
are 22.50 26.50 24.95 25.00 
18 & 20’ 22.50 26.50 27.36 26.25 
2a 6", FO soos 21.50 .... 2450 25.00 
lg ee 21.50 238.25 23.58 23.25 
BB ov ccis 21.50 24.25 23.56 23.25 
18 & 20’. 21.50 25.25 24.51 24.50 
> a nae: |) La 23.50 26.00 26.00 24.25 
pk Le 23.50 24.75 24.388 23.75 
ae 23.50 24.50 25.40 23.75 
18 & 20’ 23.50 27.25 26.60 25.50 
95167. TOF 5-06:0:s 26.50 ... 26.25 24.75 
Mab! aieees 26.50 24.00 23.91 24.25 
iets ca 26.50 20.00 25.00 24.25 
18 & 20’. 26.50 27.00 26.56 25.00 
Oe0", TOPs 6:30% 30.00 -»- 26.88 26.00 
Lr 80.00 23.50 26.60 25.50 
i eee 80.00 25.75 27.00 26.75 
18420’. .... O00" %..% 27.77 27.50 
Wo; 2, 2e 6", Fe «0:08 ocee mOan hen 24.388 23.50 
Le ..-. 20.50 22.25 23.50 22.00 
ee Se 20.50 25.25 24.28 23.25 
18 & 20’. 20.50 25.25 25.26 24.00 
p> ae ean ea 20.00 22.25... 22.00 
J) a 20.00 21.75 20.75 21.75 
TGitcrlee:6 20.00 24.50 21.67 21.75 
18 & 20’ 20.00 22.25 23.00 22.75 
Se BP. 30 6. 608 22.50 23.75 238.50 22.00 
a 22.50 22.25 21.80 21.75 
Bits aaa 22.50 22.75 coce ee 
18 & 20’ 22.50 23.75 24.50 23.00 
> S| ey 23.50 23.50 oe cere 
ea «0068 23.50 22.25 em A, 
ak ols a 23.50 23.25 22.50 22.00 
18 & 20’ pil: ae 3.73 23.00 
Pet 8, AO i:< é:0:0 26.00 24.50 .... 22.75 
po 26.00 23.75 22.60 23.00 
See 26.00 24.00 23.50 23.75 
18 & 20’. 26.00 27.00 24.50 24.50 
No. 8, 2x4'to 12”..... ee .». 18.12 15.50 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 86.EE° 84S, 20’ 
d under: 
3” oveteab ost enaens 26.50 
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SE” cave cdsanweneces 84.00 
DEP cciniens a taiees es 86.00 
a ee 
. 1 848, 20’ & under: 
. 8” “ : a ihaeew ase 22.50 28.60 28.00 
TE uccaeheiesees s 29.00 38.21 34.00 
WE svg as wea wenis.o 80.00 34.82 34.00 
RR Re eer wee. 41.13 36.00 
PO A er -++. 87.50 
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No. ME pa oy SE pee 28.138... 
>LASTER LATH— 
: No. A A a ae 8.79 3.75 
No. Bae, O 00s ewese 2.70 2.75 
ByrkITt LATH— 
ae” LR ua've 25.75 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) — 
B&better, 9 and 18’.. .... 36.00 36.00 
10 and 20’.. 35.00 35.00 
ES ry mis 
No, 1, 0: and 18°... 29.00 32.00 31.50 
10 and 20’..... iced cove SLO 
OF ud seraeceees 27.00 des 29.00 
5’ and multiples oO errr 
Random ...... ° one eck. aoe 
No. 2, Random ...... ° 24.75 22.25 


Jack- Hat- Kan- 
Gulf- son- ties- Alew- sas 
port, ville, burg, andria, City, 
Miss. Fla. Miss. a. Mo. 
Car DEcCKING— 
No.1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 25.00 
No, 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 
18 or 20’ 26.00 
Car SILts, S4S— 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.. 40.50 
Co AR ae 41.00 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 43.00 
S1Lo Stock— 
Nou'1- Bq. DAS. Siccees 30.00 


New Orleans, La., June 17.—While reports from Wash- 
ington relative to pending price fixing have operated to 
hold back demand to some extent, abundance of business 
is said to be offered for immediate shipment and the 
mills still decline orders that do not suit their stocks or 
upon which prompt shipments can not be assured, Recur- 
rence of car shortage was a feature reported from a num- 
ber of shipping points and it slowed down the loadings and 
shipments, which have been rushed since the rate advance 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 

One person . a he Ay A 
Room with detached bath . . +; » $2.50, 
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was scheduled for June 25. Much Government business 
is said to be booked and in sight. Labor supply continues 
to give trouble and seems to be increasingly scant. Prices 
are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—The demand for southern 
pine shows no signs of any decrease and manufacturers 
here do not expect any letup for a long time. Much more 
business is being offered than the mills can take care off, 
with the result that they take only such business as they 
can handle without trouble and turn down the rest. With 
shipments exceeding production at present, there is very 
little stock available and orders are being taken only as 
the stock is turned out. Buyers have been ‘forced to turn 
in other directions for stock which can be substituted for 
southern pine and great quantities of fir and hemlock 
boards are being bought for that reason. Buyers seem to 
have little fear that, so far as southern pine is concerned, 
the price to be fixed by the Government will be much less 
than present prices. 





New York, June 17.—If stock could be obtained as easily 
as orders wholesalers would be happy, because much busi- 
ness is in sight at attractive prices but it is most difficult 
to arrange delivery. As long as transportation conditions 
continue as they have been the last few months many 
distributers feel that they will be practically out of the 
market. There is a desirable line of inquiries for quo- 
tations, and yards are getting low on some desirable sizes, 
Ship building business is as heavy as ever, and a current 
report has it that submarine activities on the Coast will 
undoubtedly result in the Government ordering more sub- 
marine chasers. 





Boston, Mass., June 19.—Business in southern materials 
is still very uncertain. There is hope, but that is all. No 
regular business to speak of is being transacted. Occa- 
sionally a dealer gets an order thru and he gets good 
prices for it. ‘ 


St. Louis, Mo., June 18.—The market for southern pine 
has been marked the last week by a rather lively move- 
ment of transit cars, wholesalers generally reporting a 
gratifying increase in business. Manufacturers, too, re- 
port all the business they can handle. These facts reveal 
that many persons are needing lumber and are not letting 
the question of price fixing interfere with supplying that 
need. On the other hand, there is no doubt but that a 
great deal of buying is held off pending a settlement of 
the plan to fix prices. A number of manufacturers, too, 
are not taking on any business for the same reason. Local 
shipping yards continue to do a good business, and the 
retail trade is fairly satisfactory. The market is firm, 
and prices remain steady. 





Buffalo, N. Y., «une 19.—The lack of stock from the mills 
continues to be a check on anything like normal business. 
Where wholesalers are able to obtain a car it is only after 
a long delay. It is easy to sell when the stock can be de- 
livered promptly, but little interest is taken by the con- 
sumer or retailer in offers of lumber which is still at the 
mill. Embargoes: are about as numerous as for a number 
of weeks and it is hard to make delivery even where no 
nominal embargo is on. Prices are uncertain but generally 
hold strong. 


Baltimore, Md., June 17.—Receipts of stocks are held 
down by the restrictions upon the transportation facili- 
ties. Members of the trade are more and more confined to 
the Government needs for a market for their stocks, with 
the impairment of shipping facilities making it increasingly 
difficult to take care of private orders and with construc- 
tion work, apart from that carried on for war purposes, of 
no great extent. Price limits on the stocks required by the 
Government, of course, narrow the margin of profit, and 
prevent the dealers as well as the producers from realizing 
the returns which prevailing quotations and other condi- 
tions would justify. 
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that will maintain the 
reputation of Langlade 
County is one of our 


hobbies. 
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and Hardwood Piling. 


Factory Lumber 


the next time you need 
Thick Soft Elm and Birch 


At the above mill we cut fifty million feet of high grade 
factory lumber and yard stock annually. 


“Langlade” Quality and Service 


in Soft Elm, Birch, Hard Maple, Rock Elm, Ash, Basswood, Hemlock, 
Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack 


Send us your inquiries. 


Langlade Lumber Co., 
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helps along this line like our 


for the use of lumber camps. 





A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they appreciate 
home-like comforts and cleanliness and nothing 


EMPEROR 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will burn 
38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especially designed 


Write us today for circular describing the 
“‘Emperor’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., - 





Neenah, Wis. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., June 18.—While trade in southern pine 
is more or less demoralized thru the uncertainty regarding 
the final price fixing by the Government there is a sur- 
prisingly good flow ‘of current business, which is mixed 
and diversified in nature, coming out all the time. The 
question of price does not enter into consideration so much 
as the question of shipments. Building of the emergency 
sort and the calls of war needs consume most of the south- 
ern pine coming into Pittsburgh. Some yards seek to re- 
plenish stocks and maintain their supplies. Prices are 
very firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17.—Very little new business, ex- 
cept on Government orders, is being done between the 
southern pine mills and the distributers here. Outside of 
the requirements of the Government the market activities 
are devoted to clearing up old business in anticipation of 
the new freight rate applications. Consequently there has 
been no great change in quoted prices, except where dis- 
tributers have had scattered stocks that were wanted by 
consumers, and in such cases advances are reported. Thus 
different items of flooring are from 25 cents to $1.50 up, 
ceiling about $1 higher, boards from 75 cents to $1.75. 
Deliveries on other than Government business are unsatis- 


factory. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, June 17.—There are few changes in prices, 
and shippers center their interests largely in the investi- 
gation at Washington in connection with price fixing not 
only on Government but commercial business. There is 
a large amount of the latter in sight, and it is being more 
generously distributed than heretofore, so that some 
wholesalers with established mill connections back of 
them regard the situation as more encouraging than for 
several weeks. While official building department reports 
indicate much construction activity, retail yards still re- 
port prospects of a large volume of operations getting 
under way. Stock grades are freely called for and some 
factories will soon be badly in need of material on urgent 
contracts. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—With the Government such a 
large purchaser of North Carolina pine there is little left 
for other purposes and wholesalers here are unable to 
get any shipments at all for their regular customers. It 
is expected that the Government will continue to take the 
bulk of Nos. 2 and 3 boards and roofers for some time. 
Demand from the factory trade is fairly good hereabouts, 
but local stocks have become limited. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—For roofers actually in transit 
there are rumors of exceedingly high prices paid. The 
price, however, depends so completely on the need of a 
buyer that it is useless to make general quotations. There 
is no doubt that there would be a good demand for the ma- 
terial were it possible to get adequate transportation. 


Baltimore, Md., June 17.—The conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the yard men and the Government in regard 
to the prices the latter shall allow for the stocks requisi- 
tioned from the yards has served to create a distinctly bet- 
ter feeling in the trade, tho it can not be said to have 
brought any decided change in the situation. Inquiry for 
stocks is being limited more and more to Government re- 
quirements, and it is increasingly difficult because of the 
embargoes imposed by the railroads and the restrictions 
upon transportation, to take care of outside wants. Re- 
ceipts by water continue to be fairly liberal, and the accu- 
mulations here suffice to emphasize the easier feeling in 
regard to the quotations on some ‘stocks. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 17.—Efforts to ‘‘clean up” ship- 
ment of orders before the Government ordered rate ad- 
vance continue, but were interfered with last week by a 
tightening up of car supply which had been easier for 
several weeks preceding. Aside from this reappearance of 
car shortage there is said to be little to report. Demand 
for lower grade stocks going to industrial uses is still fair, 
some Government business is being placed and the call for 
mixed cars from the retail trade is slightly better. Mill 
assortments are badly broken, making it rather difficult 
to fill some of the mixed-car orders. Stocks are depleted 
in the lower grades particularly; in the uppers there is 
said to be a shortage of wide pieces, while some mills 
report very little thick stock on hand. Prices are rated 
very firm but without reported change. 


Chicago, June 19.—Demand keeps up in fairly good 
shape considering the season, tho most of the existing 
demand is for lumber needed in industrial uses. The car 
supply is easy now at the mills and distributers have little 
trouble in getting quick shipments thru. There is some 
mixed car buying. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—Demand for cypress has been 
somewhat slower the last week. Country yards are the 
principal buyers, but just now the country lumberman and 
his customer, the farmer, are 4 little too busy with the 
harvest to do much buying. Stocks are slightly improved 
on some items, it is reported. Prices are firm on all items. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 17.—Within the last week there has 
been a marked increase in the number of inquiries for 
general yard stock, finish and No. 1 common being most in 
demand. Stocks at most mills are badly broken, there 
being an especial scarcity of No. 1 common in 1x6 and 
1x12-inch, and some concerns are not quoting on these 
items. Local dealers with well assorted stocks do a 
good shipping business. The market is firm at generally 
unchanged prices, 


New York, June 17.—Cypress is scarce and shipping con- 
ditions the last couple of weeks are expected to restrict 
special shipments considerably; car business comes along 
very ‘slowly and all the mills that ordinarily send con- 
siderable stock into this market at this period of the year 
are forced to withdraw from the market and seek western 
outlet for their supply. Good prices are obtainable for 
whatever stock is offered for reasonable shipment. 





Baltimore, Md., June 17.—The cypress movement is held 
down to very moderate proportions, conditions being rather 
against this wood, which finds no such extended use for 
war work as some others, but is not less affected by the 
checks upon construction. Receipts here have not as- 
sumed proportions that would tend to exert pressure upon 
the quotations, transportation difficulties working to avert 
large accumulations not less than to restrict the: movement 
on orders. 


ti) 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17.—The cypréss ‘tharket con- 
tinues firm and quiet as far as civilian trade’ is concerned, 
fficient to 

distribu- 


production of the mills being reported bare 
meet the heavier Government demand. ~ 
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tion of what scattered stocks are in the hands of distrib- 
uters has slowed down, altho there are inquiries looking to 
considerable requirements later in the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—Demand is reported to have 
shown some improvement of late. Sales are largely of 
yard stock, owing to the difficulties encountered in getting 
lumber from the mill. Eastern consumers have been 
placing a larger volume of business than usual in this 
market, as they are eager for prompt shipment. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 19.—Red cedar clears are quoted this week 
at the same price as last, $4.51 Chicago basis, while stars 
have dropped back from $3.52 to $3.47, Chicago basis. No 
change is reported with white cedars, prices remaining as 
follows: extras, $4.45; standards, $3.45, and sound butts, 
$2.45, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 17.—The market situation here 
is strong. Buying was active for a while for the purpose 
of getting shingles shipped before the advance in freight 
rates. Transit stock has been well cleaned up and avail- 
able mill stock is said to be rather scarce. Buyers no 
longer figure on getting under the low rates unless they 
can pick up transit cars. Prices have advanced and soon 
will be on the level of the new freight rate. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 15.—Some variation in quotations 
is given out locally as the market price to the trade. It is 
said to be a good market, however. The individual condi- 
tions at mill and cars are important factors. There is con- 
siderable buying, especially speculative, with two weeks 
yet to go before the new freight rates, 


Seattle, Wash., June 15.—The market is strong at $2.50 
for stars and $3.25 for clears. Some firms are turning 
business away because of inability to fill orders and have 
temporarily withdrawn quotations. t.ocal demand is good, 
with building of all kinds greatly stimulated thru short- 
age of available residences for workers in the shipyards 
and other industries that have been stimulated by war 
activities. 





New Orleans, La., June 17.—Reports from the mills indi- 
cate that unsold stocks of cypress lath are practically nil. 
Demand has outrun production for some time and assort- 
ments are badly broken. Owing to the quietude of general 
building there has been some accumulation of cypress lath 
at the mil’s and straight-car orders for this item are 
accepted occasionally. Prices are said to be unchanged, 
but firm all round. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—After the big rush to buy 
shingles following the announcement of higher freight 
rates, demand con‘inues steady and there has been a fur- 
ther strengthenir f prices, clears now being quoted $3.40 
to $3.55 and st- at $2.50 to $2.60, Coast basis. The de- 
mand takes c 1; of all the cars that come into this market 
and orders *) bes ry well distributed. Shingle men 
believe th he im « will continue strong thruout the 


fall and with ge cro,s in prospect they look for consider- 
able den | from the country. Demand for siding con- 
tinues .oca with prices unchanged. 


t .ouls, Mo., June 17.—Red cedar shingles are steady, 


uyiny 1s very light. The price, Pacific Coast base, 
‘0 for clears and $2.35 for stars. 


Cincinaatl, Ohio, June 17.—There is little activity in 
ules, the slight advance of quotations on cedars being 
r. in anticipation of the coming higher freight rate, 
sch it will be necessary to pass along to the consumer, 
an it is to a better demand. Cedar extras seem well 
established above $5. Lath are in somewhat better sup- 
ply for the moment, yet quotations have been advanced 
from 30 to 50 cents on southern pine stocks. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—The $4.50 mark that many 
dealers have set on 1%-inch lath received a shock last 
week when a sale involving about 500,000 was made at 
$4.40, Boston rate, to a New Jersey retailer. It is gener- 
ally conceded that a buyer may get all he wishes at the 
same price here today. Large sales are reported now and 
then but there are very few small orders, For 1%%4-inch 
lath not many will pay more than $4. The furring market 
is just the same, with a very light demand and the price 
for both the 2- and 3-inch spruce material at $36. Mixed 
cars sometimes go at a little more, and very occasionally 
there is a report of a slight concession in price. The shin- 
gle market is quiet. Good brands of red cedars may be 
had from $4.98 to $5.18, but there are serviceable brands 
to be had for less. White cedars are firm at $5 to $5.15 
for extras and $4.50 to $4.75 for clears. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 19.—The shingle market shows 
strength, with clears now up to $4.80, which is the highest 
quotation in some time. Receipts are not large, but no 
complaint is made as to the inability to get stocks. De- 
mand, in fact, is considerably below normal for this time 
of year. Some desire has been shown by wholesalers to 
get shingles in in advance of the raise in freight rates. 

Baltimore, Md., June 17.—Holdings in the way of shingles 
here are not large, and the quotations are well maintained, 
none of the advances scored being sacrificed. This also 
applies in a large measure to lath, which are not offered 
in such volume as to cause pressure or prompt concessions, 
even tho construction work of a private character con- 
tinues to lag. 


BOX BOARDS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17.—The market for wagon box 
boards has taken on much strength recently and quota- 
tions are about $3 higher. It is almost impossible to meet 
the demand for such stocks in practically all woods. Lead- 
ership in such material generally is accorded to poplar, 
which until recently has maintained quotations above all 
other woods, but the demand has been such of late that 
basswood now is quoted on an even basis with poplar, 
and all the other woods have been brought up corre- 
spondingly. Official averaged prices f.o.b. Cincinnati fol- 
low: On 138- to 17-inch widths poplar and basswood $90, 
cottonwood $70, gum $60, magnolia $58; on the 9- to 12- 
inch widths: poplar and basswood $70, cottonwood $60 and 
gum $50. The advance on 13- to 17-inch gum is $6, all the 
others being $3. 


Boston, Mass., June 19.—Business is reported as not 
quite so brisk this week. The much talked of $50 mark for 
the square edge 1-inch pine is seriously questioned. Some 
say that a buyer who will part with more than $46 is rare. 
For the round edge inch pine $36 to $37 is the average 
price, Boston rate of freight. Spruce boxboard is com- 
ing more and more into prominence. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
Partment at the following rates: nations 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
: No display except the heading can be ad- 
; mitted. 

Remittances to agoompeny the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in reguiar department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 





FOR SALE 
2/24” Single Surfacers, Model 52—C, H. B. Smith, 
1/26” Double Surfacer, Model 16—L. Power. 
1/40” Circular Re-Saw, Model 322, H. B, Smith. 
All of these machines are in good order. 
VIRGINIA TRUNK & BAG CO., Petersburg, Va. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR LARGE RETAIL 
Lumber and fuel yard located in a live, progressive city in 
Wisconsin. The position will require one that has had a suc- 


cessful. experience in that line. Apply with references, and 
state what experience you have had. 


Address “S. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For South Alabama Band and Gang mill; running day and 
night. Only men of proven ability need apply. Will pay top 
Salary to right man. Give experience and reference in first 
letter. Address “S. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE BOOKKEEPER 
J line yard concern. One who can direct all office work. 
Must be speedy and accurate; also want yard managers. 
Give full information, references and salary expected first 
letter. 
Address, 








“S. 128," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Not subject to draft with lumber yard experience to take 
charge of our Retail Department in Vicksburg—a eee 
with a future. HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


WANTED—RELIABLE MAN 
To take lath mill on contract, capacity 40,000 per day. Ad- 
dress, stating price wanted and all particulars, 
“SPRUCE MILL,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For woodworking plant, specializing on interior trim, Bank, 
Office and Store Fixtures, as well as general building trade. 
Must be able to read plans and details, make accurate esti- 
mates and be able to make sketches and drawings. ly 
giving references and salary expected. Also want saw her, 
and Machine men for sticker and shaper. 

THE 8S. HADLEY LUMBER CO., LIMITED, 

Chatham, Ont., Canada. 


: WANTED—A FOREMAN AT ONCE 
For a retail lumber and building material yard near Chicago. 
State experience, references, and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “P, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















EXPERIENCED & SUCCESSFUL RETAIL YARD 
Manager, comfortably employed, wants promotion to city yard 
management for permanent residence. Reliable and depend- 
able man, qualified by preliminary training, sober, educated 
and physically fit. Considerate regarding salary, draft exempt. 

Address “S, 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS LAND OFFICE MAN AND 
Stenographer, combined. Must be sober, efficient and ener- 
getic, exempt from military service and willing to live in 
small Mississippi town. Salary commensurate to right party. 
Name references, 


dress “S$. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WORKING INTEREST WANTED 
Experienced lumberman, manufacturing, sales, traffic, pur- 
chasing, auditing, adjusting, mill, wholesale or retail, yel- 
low pine or fir. 


Address “S. 183,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY A GRINDER 
For sharpening Shimer Cutter Heads. Address, THE KOP- 
PLIN CO., Iron River, Bayfield Co., Wis. 








FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS. 


Wanted owners of Farms and cut over timber to advertise 
in the For Sale department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Now is the time to advertise and we would be pleased to be 
of service. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





MATERIAL WANTED—35 MILES IRON WIRE 
No. 12 B B; weight 320 pounds to mile. Either new or second 
hand, if in good condition, Also oe belt 18” wide, 28’ long, 
either rubber or leather; can be endless. 

LENOX SAW MILL COMPANY, Lenox, Ky. 


WANT—TO SELL 300,000 FT. OF PINE FRAMING 
Cash when loaded. CRAIG BROS., Spencer, Va. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CoO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar Products manufacturers with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 who operate north, 
south and west in hardwood and softwood lumber and other 
forest products, want several able executives of high per- 
sonal character and thorough experience. They must be men 
of ambition and initiative, who have the will and ability to 
take advantage of a great opportunity. They will be paid 
fair salaries at the start and given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and a chance to acquire stock on a 
liberal basis. Very highest references given and expected. 
Big and successful men are wanted as follows: General man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers and buyers for both 
lumber and cedar department; credit man, general office 
manager, auditor and expert accountant, cashier, bookkeeper, 
stenographers, also yard and mill and logging superintendents, 
cedar and lumber inspectors, Timber Cruisers, Purchasing 
Agents and branch managers. 

Address “H, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER, EITHER SEX 
but not subject to draft. Must have lumber experience, 
capable making out invoices, bills of lading and general 
office work, to locate at Lenox, Kentucky, one of the finest 
saw- mill towns in the country, with Water Works and Elec- 
tric Lights. Also low cost of living. Will pay good salary 
to the right party, but must be steady and reliable and not 
afraid of work. Give age, references and salary desired, either 
by letter or call in person. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Peoples Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YARD MANAGERS 
For two yards in Black Hills section of South Dakota. Good 
salary and excellent openings for wide awake and aggressive 
men. -In: first letter give references and full particulars re- 
garding age, number in family, experience, salary expected and 
how soon you could come. 
Address 








“S. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD, SOBER, DEPENDABLE MAN 
Above draft age preferred—for work in retail lumber yard. 
Must be good worker and have some knowledge of lumber 
and be competent to wait on retail trade. Steady employ- 
ment. Location in Illinois near St. Louis in an up-to-date 
city. State experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Apply to this office. 
Address, 





“S. 180," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
One familiar with lumber terms preferred. Have permanent 
position with good gf Apply with references to 

R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—IN 30 DAYS OR LESS TIME 


Strictly first class cost accountant. We manufacture odd inte- 
rior and exterior trim, sash, doors etc. 


YORK LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
823 South Bellevue Blvd., Memphis, Tennessee. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 
Competent man. Permanent position with excellent pros- 
pects. Refer to Mr. Dewey. EDWARD HINES LUMBER 
CO., 2431 8. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill, Telephone Canal 349. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Must be hustler and experienced. 
FIDELITY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
7370 Manchester Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—MANAGER LUMBER YARD 
East Central Nebraska ; two-yard town. 
Address “R, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD EDGERMAN 
Band Mill Foreman. 
Stationary Engineer. 
Band Sawyer. 
Reference required. Good salary, For particulars apply 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
By sawmill company operating in Arkansas. Want a stenog- 
rapher who has had experience. Cannot use beginner. Must 
be able to furnish ag 


Address “R. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

MEN WANTED 

If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 

Employment department. Watch the employees’ column each 
week. Good jobs for the right men. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
And office man, by lumber company, operating mill cutting 
one hundred thousand feet per day, and located in Arkansas. 
Must be able to furnish high-class references. 
Address “R. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PARTY FAMILIAR WITH GRADES 
As Estimator for Northern Michigan mill. $100.00 per month. 
Address “R. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ENERGETIC MAN 
To learn the lumber business. Chance for rapid advancement, 
FIDELITY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
7370 Manchester. Avenue, St. Louls, Mo. 


WANTED—PAY ROLL MAN 


For lumber office. Mill on Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Must 
be experienced. 


Address 
































“R, 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A HIGH CLASS STENOGRAPHER, EITHER SEX 
For writing, also invoices and general office work. The best 
sawmill town in Kentucky; beautiful location; permanent 
position ; good salary for right person. Give experience and 
references. LENOX SAWMILL CO., Lenox, Ky. 


WANTED — TWO GOOD MATCHERS, ALSO TWO 
Good pick-up men in our heading mill at Saginaw. Good 
wages and steady work. Write or wire. 

J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Must be young man and a good hustler. 
Address “PLANING MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 


ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or anything 
used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 


EARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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WANTED—A RELIABLE MAN 
Of good experience to handle a 1917 Clark Horizontal Band 
Resaw. Give age ae and experience during the past 
ten years and salary desired 
LENOX SAW MILL COMPANY, Lenox, Ky. 


WANTED—MILL MAN TO FILE FOR AND 
Manage mill capable of cutting twenty-five thousand feet of 
lumber per day. Give full particulars, age, salary, experi- 
ence and names and addresses of references. Must be a live 
wire and know how to. eT men. 

Address . 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILLWRIGHTS—ONE OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
One construction millwright. Good reliable family men that 
can be depended upon and will come to stay by a good com- 
pany in South Alabama that is willing to pay a good price 
for good men. 
Address 








“§, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MATCHER HAND 
Experienced with Round Head Thin Knife Machine; steady 
work and best wages for suitable man. 
THE BOAKE MFG. COMPANY, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 


WANTED—MILL-WRIGHT, MACHINIST 
Sawyer, Edgerman, Block Setter and Skidder Foreman. Mill 
located in Ga. town. Pay Weekly. 

Address “R, 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS 
Also laborers at Picayune, Miss. Healthy town 53 miles out 
of New Orleans, La. 

Address F. BE. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
For logging operation in West Virginia. Give experience and 
references when writing. 
Address “R, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1 MACHINIST AND MILLWRIGHT 


1 Trimmerman, 1 Sawyer, 1 Block Setter. 
Address “R. 107,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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LARGE HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. 
Concern desires the services of a competent Hardwood sales- 
man. Must be a man thoroughly familiar with Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods and well acquainted in Chicago territory, 
and one whose acquaintance will produce orders. Reply giv- 
ing reference and salary expected. Have good proposition 
for right party. 

Address “H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN 
We make an unique and liberal offer to good men in any 
part of the country who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
nes and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ng cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., etc. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 
Address 
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WANTED—MANAGEMENT 
About July first of a good, large yard doing an annual busi- 
ness of from $50,000 to $200,000. Fully competent to assume 
entire charge, buying, selling, collections, finances and all de- 
tails if desired. Energetic and successful. Wholesale and re- 
tail or combined. Have managed large yards successfully for 
the past fifteen years. Understand the lumber and mill work 
business. First class references, 
Address “CAPABLE” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Now employed, wants change. Six years’ experience; best 
references, Prefer northeastern or central Kansas or south- 
ern Nebraska. LOCK BOX NO, 142, Farnam, Neb. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS SAWYER 
Either side. Prefer Arkansas or Mississippi. References, 
Address, “W. H. D.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION FOREMAN LUMBER 
Yard, shipping clerk. 15 years’ experience, expert inspector 
and handling of men. References. 

Address, “C. W. M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Experienced lumberman, at present superintendent and as- 
sistant manager of yellow pine manufacturing plant, seeks 
connection with high class concern as manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of yellow pine manufac turing. Best 
references, Address “Ss. 105, id caré é AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 











“FW, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















EXPERIENCED > YELLOW F PINE SHIPPING 
Clerk wants position. 17 years’ continuous experience; 5 
years present connection. C an furnish best of references. 

Address “S. 104,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
By man experienced in grading Hardwoods. Experienced in 
wholesale yard. Also at the mill. Sober and industrious. Ref- 
erences Address “S. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION 
As Accountant, Bookkeeper, Cashier, etc., in strong, pro- 
gressive wholesale or manufacturing lumber company; pre- 
fer West, South or Southwest. Do not want all time desk 
work but work that calls for more action. Know but foreign 
business from Stump to Car, though can learn lots. Will take 
substantial financial interest as evidence good faith and self 
confidence. Practical _ 31 years old, married, class 4. 
Address . 115, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A COMPETENT AND WIDELY EXPERIENCED 
Estimator, draftsman and lumberman desires to change his 
position. Capable of assuming full charge of mill-work op- 
erations. Possess a sound business training and first class 
selling ability. Well ge rrty 

Address . 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY SEPTEMBER 1st OR SOONER 
Position as Genl. Mgr. or Genl. Supt. with some good re 
sponsible Lumber Co. who needs the service of a good, reliable 
and practical Lumberman. 49 years of age, married and 
who has wide experience both in the North and South. Fully 
competent to handle the most difficult propositions. Has been 
associated with the best Lumbermen in the country, who will 
be glad to furnish best of references. 

Address “S$. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS LUMBERMAN 
Position with large manufacturing or wholesale concern, as 
manager or assistant manager executive or sales department, 
where A-1 service and ambition counts. 14 years’ experience 
manufacturing and wholesaling. State salary and full par- 
ticulars. Address “S. 120,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A 1 BAND SAWYER, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Wants Position. Best reference. Come on telegram. 
C, C. RUNYAN, 1718 S. 4th St., Ironton, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED BY A MIDDLE AGED MAN 
Who has had charge of a lumber business from stump to car, 
handling from 3 ee" to 5 million feet. 

Address . 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 




















WANTED—POSITION AS MANUFACTURING 


Superintendent or assistant to the manager. Can go any- 
where. Hest of references. Now employed. 
“ 


Address, M. 123,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 

Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


COMPETENT STORE MANAGER 
Wants position. Experienced commissary manager and can 
produce results. A-1 references furnished. 
Address “M. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILL FOREMAN AND MACHINIST 
Wants position. 20 years’ experience. A No. 1 reference. 
Address “L. 1381,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known and 
se you to secure a situation. We reach the people—adver- 

se 
AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ml. 
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5 CARS 2x2—30” CLEAR OAK SQUARES 


cars : —19” Clear Oak Squares 





a 


5 cars + 64, 315% 19" Clear Oak Squares 

10 cars 14%4x14%—20 & 40” Clear Oak Squares 
5 cars 1\4x 24—5' Clear Oak 

5 cars 144x24%,—5’ Clear Oak 

10 cars 14%4x2 & 24%—40” Clear Oak 


Write for orders to cut. We are always in the market. 
THE PROBST LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR 
Assistant with a good Line Yard Lumber Company in Wis- 
consin or West. Am 81 years old and have had nine years’ 
experience in the retail lumber business. Am manager of a 
good yard in a town of 3,000, and can give first class refer- 
ences. 


Address “R., 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Five cars 4/4" Sound Wormy Plain White Oak 
Two cars 5/4” Sound Wormy Plain White Oak 
Two cars 6/4” No, 1 Common Plain White Oak 
Three cars 10/4” and 12/4” 1s & 2s — Be. mh D, 
Two cars 3/4” No. 1 Common Sap Gu 
DUHLMBEIER BROS. & C 0. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—MANAGERSHIP 
A northern man of fifteen years’ experience as executive 
head of a large Manufacturing and Wholesaling lumber busi- 
ness, now holding managerial position in the south, desires 
a situation in the Northwest. 
Address “R, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY ON COMMISSION 
Lumberman well acquainted with eastern Quebec and 
northern New Brunswick wishes to establish relations with 
Wood-Using Industries and Lumber Dealers for the purpose 
of Buying Lumber and Pulpwood on a commission basis. 
Could save money to manufacturers using special lines of 
lumber. Address “L. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS A 
Circular saw filer. Can hammer and file a saw to make it 
stand up in all kinds of timber, even to the hard, frozen tim- 
ber. Will furnish best of reference. 
Address “R, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Residing in Seattle, Wash., would like to communicate with 
some Eastern Wholesalers or middle west handling coast prod- 
ucts, with a view of establishing a buying office or would 
represent several concerns on salary and commission basis. 
Would want only high class accounts. 
Address “R. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





DRAFTSMAN—CABINET & MACHINE FOREMAN 
15 years’ experience as detailer and biller on high grade in- 
terior finish, fixtures, or any special cabinet and mill work. 
Can list and execute a plan to finish. 

Address . 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR OF STANDING TIMBER 
And all around lumberman wishes position in the South or 
West. Twenty years’ experience. Can take full charge of 
entire operation. Salary not so much an object, but after 
severe illness want to. on back into the game. 
Address . 130,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY A NO. 1 MILL MAN 
Steady and permanent position as sawmill foreman or Supt. 
Know the working of sawmills in every detail, operate or con- 
struct, handle any labor, married, strictly sober. Good refer- 
ence. Address P. O. BOX 804, Hammond, La 


BAND SAW FILER OF TEN YEARS PRACTICAL 
Experience in hard and soft wood. Specialized in double cuts. 
Am employed in Louisiana at present. I wish to be located 
on Pacific coast or somewhere in that section. Will furnish 
highest references of responsible parties. Give me 20 or 30 
days’ notice. Double band preferred. 

Address “M, 121,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGER OF LARGE 


Operations desires change. Good executive ability. 
Address “M. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill 
any kind of’saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “M. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR 
Bookkeeper ; 9 years’ experience. 
Address “Pp, 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MAN WELL QUALIFIED AS YARD MANAGER 
Seeks such connection or in similar capacity with good retail 
yard or wholesale sash and door factory, central or northern 
States. Over 15 years’ experience. Varied training. Not 
subject to draft. 

dress, “S. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber business. Am above draft age; have had over 15 
years’ experience in retail management. Am used to com- 
petition. Want $150 per month for first six months and 
more later = business Fete etc. 
Addre: . 112,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A-1 HARDWOOD SAWYER 
Few equal, none better, desires a change. Would consider 
operating foreman’s position. 
Address “BAND-SAWYE R, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COST ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Well versed and experienced in the modern methods of ac- 
counting applicable to lumber manufacturers, is open for a 
position as chief accountant with some manufacturer that 
will pay a salary of $200.00. Age 33, married, legal educa- 
tion. Al references, 
Address 


WANTED—TO RUN LATH MILL 
By day or thousand. Experienced man. Can put up the 
goods. Address “Pp, 120,”* care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“P, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








aeons YARD MANAGER 
Seven years’ experience. Open for position July 1. Prefer 
Kansas or Nebraska, 
Address, “S. 182," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
HELP IS SCARCE. 

Do you want a situation or better yeur present employ- 
ment? The best way is to advertise in the wanted employ- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBHERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 


Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DBR- 
PARTMENT 





WANTED—TO EXCHANGE OUR CASH 
For your Southern hardwoods and Yellow Pine Lumber. Send 
us your lists with frices f.o.b. your shipping point. 
NORTH AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Minnesota ‘Transfer, Minn. 


WANTED 
25,000 feet Oak, Hickory, Maple, Brock Birch, Ash or Elm to 
cut BY"x8% "x24" and longer. Must be air dried stock. 
SOU a He BEND DOWEL WORKS, South Bend, Indiana. 


WANTED—TOUGH STRAIGHT GRAIN HICKORY 
Carload lots, %” dowels 51 or 57”, also 1”x1”"x51 or 57” or 
1” lumber from which to make these items. 
Address “P, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBEh {AN, 











“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—TO BUY 
cars 4/4” No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
ears 4/4” No 2 Common Plain White Oak 
ears 5/4” Sound Wormy Chestnut 
cars 5/4” pm 1 and No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 
cars 3/4” N 1 Common Sap Gum 
DUHL MEIER BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Car yard and lawn post, 3 in. to 4 in. x 6 ft. straight. Good 
swamp cedar considered. Also No. 1 pine lath. 
Address “S. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-6 /4 No. 2 COM. & BTR. BEECH 
8/4—-10/4—12/4 & 16/4 Oak, Ash, Maple, Elm. 
4/4—5/4 & 6/4 No. 3 & Bet. Bass, Beech, Birch, Maple, Oak, 

zum, Poplar, Tupelo, Cottonwood. Send us your offers. 
JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, Il. 
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A BIG DEMAND FOR 


Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment will be co best way to get what you want or sell what 
you do not w 

AME RICAN "LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—TO BUY 


Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 12”, 16”, 
24”, 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood ; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, O. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC., FOR CASH 
. Give full dese ription, age, thickness, widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want cobperation or representa- 
tion in Hastern markets ? 

GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS. 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified ad- 
vertisements looking for employment, employees. Lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, busifiess opportunities 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails et@. Always Idoking foi 
something—your advertisement in the wantéd and for sak 
department would be seen by the very people you want ti 
reach. Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 11] 
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